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** You say you are no Philosopher, and I think 30U are in the 
right to dislike a word which is so often abused ; but I am sure you 
like to follow reason, not custom (which is sorcetimes the reason, 
and oftener the caprice of others, of the mob of the world). Now to 
be sure of doing this, you must wear your philosophical spectacles 
as constantly as the Spaniards used to wear theirs. You must make 
them part of your dress, and sooner part wiih your broad-brimmed 
beaver, your gown, your scarf, or even that emblematical vestment 
your surplice. Through this medium you will see few things to be 
vexed at, few persons to be angry at ; and yet there will frequently 
be things which we ought to wish altered, and persons whom we 
ought to wish hanged." — Lord Bolingbroke {Letter to S7vift). 

** Diogenes was asked in a kind of scorn, * What was the 
matter, that philosophers haunted rich men, and not rich men 
philosophers?* He answered, 'Because the one knew what they 
v/anted, the other did not.***— Lord Bacon. 



*' Epicurus seems to have had his brains so muddled and 
confounded that he scarce ever kept in the right way, though 
the main maxim of his philosophy was to trust to his senses 
and follow his nose.** — Bent lev. 
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THE 

PHILOSOPHER IN SLIPPERS 




CHAPTER I. 

MY SLIPPERS. 

HAVE come home well tired, and not well 
pleased. I have been about town all day, 
this raw, damp, foggy, depressing, suicidal 
November day. Have seen a lot of 
people; have had much to do, and am able to report 
progress. Long before I came home the lamps were 
lit, and the evening papers were publishing their third 
edition. How odd are the transformations of London 
life ! A few minutes ago the foggy substantial air was 
loading my lungs ; and though I am very particular about 
stout boots, that dreadful London mud had penetrated 
their thickness. But now my double windows are closed 
— poor John Leech used double windows, but the 
London noises killed him, for all that — and there is a 
bright fire burning ; and there is a sofa near the fire, and 
, an arm-chair in front ; and on a side-table are some 
books and letters and papers. There is rest after bother. 
1 have been into action, and now come back to my tent. 
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It is precisely at this point that I call for my 
slippers. 

Perhaps, candid reader, you think it is rather absurd 
that I should mention such a trivial incident. 

It is not, however, a trivial incident It is the great 
event of the evening. Calling for my slippers means a 
great deal. It means that I am not going out this 
evening. It means that I have already dined. I shall 
only take tea — sometimes, but not to-night — a " severe " 
tea or " high " tea ; but the great event of the day is over 
for me. Just as Lucullus dined with LucuUus, so the 
philosopher is going to take tea with the philosopher — in 
a state of slippers ; which state of slippers means that I 
shall stand or sit or walk or lie down ; that I shall read 
or write, or doze or meditate, exactly when or how I 
choose. 

Last night I was at a ball ; another very good reason 
for calling for my slippers. 

The night before I was at a dinner-party ; the night 
before I was at a whist club ; the night before I was at a 
theatre; the night before I was visiting a sick friend, 
who just now is laid upon the shelf, and is not very sure 
that he will come off it again. All which are very good 
reasons for calling for my slippers. 

You see that I have been out a great deal of late ; 
and being a little tired of it, have to-night a craving for 
my slippers. It does not do for a man, at least for a 
man who entertains an inner conviction that he is a 
philosopher, to go out and amuse himself every night, 
or even under any pretence to leave his own hearth every 
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night. It is tantamount to a confession, that a man's 
resources — by which I mean something besides his 
banker's book — are very limited, and must be drawn 
upon as little as possible. 

I wonder how often in the week a fellow ought to 
go out ; that is, of course, a fellow who is a philosopher. 

I know a fellow, a great literary swell, who says he 
makes it a rule to go out twice a week. I wonder, by 
the way, how the immortal Jones manages that. Suppose 
he gets a lot of invitations in a single week, and then 
another may not come for a fortnight. I don't think 
Jones — I know the nature of the animal — would decline 
any of the first lot. I expect, in the second case, he 
would invite himself to a stall first somewhere, and to a 
little supper afterwards. Now that other man, Robinson, 
openly says that he must go out every night if he wants 
to do his work every day. Strikes me that this is 
burning the candle at both ends. I wonder what is the 
immutable moral law which regulates the average of a 
man's evenings away from home. 

You see a great deal depends on the sort of evening 
" out " which you take. If you have only been at a 
dinner-party or some place of amusement, and come 
home at a reasonable hour, it is all very well. You are 
pretty well as quiet and unexcited as if you were at home, 
except that you are unable to carry on your own business 
and pursuits. You may go out as many evenings as you 
like in that way. In Germany there are multitudes of 
good souls who go night after night to the opera, take 
their needlework with them, and are in bed a little after 
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nine. Our opera season, whether in the autumn or in 
the season, is something very different. 

(By the way, this is one of the evils of that centralisa- 
tion which has attended the modem free manipulation of 
the map of Europe. Where now are the charming little 
courts of Germany, the bright gay courts of Italy, where 
people could enjoy without elaborate care, excitement, 
and expense, refined pleasure and society, and let day 
after day pleasantly pass by ? Those huge agglomerated 
courts have swept away the smaller centres and circles 
of political and social life.) 

But I confess this going out to a ball takes it out of 
me very much. You don't get back at the earliest till 
the small hours are beginning to grow big. I have got 
into a pestilential habit of awaking at seven o'clock. Men 
who go to balls very often get their seven hours' sleep, 
at whatever time they seek it. I have not got the useful 
habit of taking seven hours' sleep, but the pestilential 
habit of waking up at seven o'clock. You might almost 
set the Horseguards clock by my own chronometrical 
arrangements. At whatever hour I go to roost, this 
early bird awakes at seven o'clock. Accordingly a ball is 
to me a very real dissipation, and I suffer for it according 
to the intrinsic nature of that article, i.e. dissipation. 

I think I shall lie back iti this arm-chair, and close 
ray eyes, and think about the ball It is the first time 
to-day that I have had any leisure to do so. 

It was really very nice ; and I enjoyed myself very 
much, albeit I was only a wall-flower, and stuck preter- 
naturally long at the supper-table. N.B. — An early bird 
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like me ought to go away directly after supper. — The 
champagne was good, and a great deal more plentiful 
than water, although the price of champagne is rising to 
a famine price. Then the girls were excessively pretty, 
some of them ; low-voiced, sweet-mannered. A noble- 
looking English girl looks her very best in a ball-room, 
with the pure white skin, the fine complexion, the in- 
genuous expression which foreigners admire so much 
in our countrywomen. With everything exquisite that 
modern art can achieve in the way of costume, brilliant 
with pleasure and excitement, inspiring courtesy and 
homage, with starlike splendours of eye and brow, I 
believe the lovely young creatures of a ball-room form 
the most glorious sight which this world can show. I 
have my grievance, however : I certainly feel it hard that 
I should be so often called upon at supper to propose 
the health of the ladies. It is my peculiar weakness, 
that I like to get an appreciative, if possible an admiring, 
glance from them. But my faculty of invention is very 
limited ; and it is very hard to be funny when you are 
really dreamy and infertile. But I rather enjoyed trailing 
elegantly as a wall-fiower against the door. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, make your little game. I know that 
giving a ball is often a very politic game, and that much 
of the most serious of all the serious business of life 
goes on in a ball-room. I think that we wall-flowers 
see most of the arrangement of the parterre^ the beauty 
of the flowers, the gathering of the rosebuds. I like 
best the dancing which is done for honest dancing's 
sake. When the arriire pensU is visibly revealed 
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to the onlooker, it spoils the saltatory effect I wonder 
whether the dainty little pencil rigidly confines itself 
to the list of dances, or whether the arrihe pensee 
finds expression there — any other engagement than that 
for the next Lancers, which I saw Julia has hurriedly 
noted on her card. 

Then I think about Lady Julia, and doze. The 
invigorating tea is brought in, and I arouse myself from 
my mooning. 

I take out my pocket-book, and run over the 
memoranda of the day's employment. Like the old 
knight of whom Chatterton tells. 

Who summ*d the actions of the day 
Each night before he slept, 

I generally at evening run over in my mind the story of 
each day's transactions. One is obliged to bring into 
use the principle of the daybook and the ledger. A 
great deal may be crossed off; but some things go into 
a certain manuscript-book which I keep under lock 
and key. 

My night was not good, as I went to bed unusually 
late and awoke at my usual early hour. I breakfasted 
solitary, and the newspapers, which in these days cut up 
so much of a man's time, kept me over my breakfast for 
hours. Then I determined that this day I must turn 
myself eastward. I am not a City man, and yet that 
magnetic monetary City draws us all eastwards. A lot 
of little engagements have accumulated, which must 
occupy me east of Temple Bar. 
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I make a good breakfast. Nothing like laying a solid 
foundation of good works. Food is a stimulant, and I 
wanted a stimulant. Then I walked through Kensington 
Gardens, Hyde Park, and St. James's Park. Exercise 
is an absolute necessity. I abhor it, but it gives you a 
conscious glow of virtue. A good tubbing, a good break- 
fast, a good walk, ought to go a long way towards the 
construction of a mens sana in corpore sano. Then the 
deck is cleared for action: the business of the day 
commences. 

I have my lawyer to go to. It is melancholy and 
depressing work. A talk with a lawyer is a costly luxury. 
I don't like them as a rule. They so often feed and 
batten on the passions, the loves, the afflictions of 
humanity. My own lawyer, however, is a much better 
specimen than the common. This is a tedious business, 
however, on which I am concerned. It is about some 
trust-money which is withdrawn from comfortable se- 
curity as mortgage upon land at five per cent., and 
which we wish to invest anew. Will we go into some 
Bonds ? will we invest in railways, whether in India or 
Canada? In that way we can keep our five per cent, 
we may even make six; but for what our lawyer con- 
siders first-rate security we must lose half a cent., which 
in a limited income often makes just the difference 
between comfort and luxury. In the meantime the 
money is simply in Consols, eating its head off, and 
the family lawyer shows a dogged disposition to let 
it stop in the said limbo. I am trying to combat 
his views, and implore him to allow my friends to 
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invest their own money in something that will give 
them something to live upon. Then I go to a Life 
Insurance Company, and being in a morose humour, I 
wonder whether my life or the Insurance Company's 
will be the first to "blow up." I pay my premium, 
glancing suspiciously at the names of the directors, with 
the determination that if the Company does blow up, I 
will proceed against them with the utmost rigour of the 
law. Next, an honest man myself, I go to a wine- 
merchant's to pay what he calls my "little bill," but 
which I consider a large one. It has been owing more 
than a year, but I think wine-merchants' bills may safely 
be allowed to run. He sits in a little office, with wine- 
glasses of all shapes on the table, bottles of all shapes 
and labels around him. Through the glass window of 
his office there is an infinite perspective of bottles. He 
takes me down to his arched cellars, to behold his bins 
of port ; and overhead the huge cobwebs were clinging 
to the ceiling, supposed to evidence the goodness of that 
port ; so much so, that I am told that every beginning 
wine-merchant buys a quantity and gets it on to the roof 
of his cellar — a touching evidence of his respectability. 
He proposes that I should taste of various casks ; but I 
am not one of those skilful judges who taste without 
swallowing, and I must decline in these early hours. He 
offers me, I regret to say, absinthe, the direst importa- 
tion that we have ever made from Paris ; but I compro- 
mise for a glass of sherry and bitters : that can hardly do 
a man any harm this raw wintry day. 

After that I called on my publisher. He had been 
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good enough to express a favourable opinion of some 
papers of mine that had appeared in a learned publica- 
tion respecting mediaeval subjects. I had pointed out 
that since the well-known works of M. Guizot and Mr. 
Hallam the subject had considerably expanded, and was 
susceptible of fresh treatment. To all of which the pub- 
lisher had courteously inclined, and expressed how much 
pleasure he would feel in examining any work which I 
might be inclined to write on the " Philosophy of the 
Middle Ages." My object in calling on the publisher 
was to ascertain, in the first place, if he would print my 
book if I finished it ; and in the second place, how much 
would he give me for it when it was done ? The pub- 
lisher did not meet me in a propitious spirit. He was 
not certain that my work would be done in a way that 
would suit the public. He was not even certain that 
there was a public in existence that would exactly suit 
my work. The public did not care for the Middle Ages ; 
neither was the public, considered as a public, philo- 
sophically given. The publisher was polite, deadly 
polite, but his financial views were obtuse; and I left 
him under the impression that he, in a double sense, 
drank his wine out of an author's skull ; perhaps phy- 
sically, as Lord Byron drank his wine out of a skull at 
Newstead, and at any rate metaphorically, inasmuch as 
his authors give him wine to drink. 

Thucydides has a frequent expression, of which I am 
often reminded, signifying that a man had to come away 
without doing anything. The phrase is StrpoKTos iyiwro, 
or, to write it in Grotesque Greek, apraktos ^gSnStS. 
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"Apraktos" means that he couldn't make any way in 
the business he was about. Dr. Johnson introduced the 
sad word "impransus." I beg to introduce that equally 
significant phrase " apraktos." 

One advantage of coming east of Temple Bar is that 
you can get a mutton-chop ; and, if you are so inclined, 
you can waste your substance on native oysters. They 
have a consolatory tendency. The next engagement on 
my list was to attend a committee meeting in the City. 
For obvious reasons I must decline to mention the 
nature of the meeting, whether financial, philanthropic, 
religious, directorial, or what not City men have their 
favourable side and their unfavourable side. I was very 
glad to meet some men, hard-headed, and, as one might 
think, hard-fisted, of great name and making great for- 
tunes, intelligent, kind, considerate, and for an unselfish 
purpose giving up precious time which they might pro- 
bably be able to coin into gold. But I thought that 
some of them were distinctly Plutocrats ; and if a man 
is not a Plutocrat himself, his natural tendency is to 
dislike those who are. 

I get on with my diary for the day. I had one or 
two other private little disappointments in the City — 
who that goes into the City ever comes away other than 
disappointed to some extent ? It was a case of apraktos. 
The committee did not take long, and a 'bus speedily 
brought me to the corner of Fetter Lane. I went up to 
that splendid new building of the Record Office, for 
which we are indebted in part to the Master of the Rolls, 
Some very learned men have presided over it in my time, 
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and it is one of those places where they will courteously 
give you any help they can. Very comfortable are those 
circular tables — an abbreviated Museum reading-room ; 
and here I may read and write away to my heart's con- 
tent about the Middle Ages. I allot myself just one 
hour for the purpose of verifying my references when I 
am there ; I did not allot myself a longer time. How- 
ever, I am close to the Temple, and it will be hard 
indeed if I can't find a man's rooms to lounge about in. 
I catch Thesider just come from the courts. He is in a 
bad humour. So far I am with him. He abuses the 
judges and the juniors, and the seniors too. I am sure 
I have no objection. He has very little business, and 
what he has goes wrong. They have refused a new trial 
in the only cause on the paper in which he is just now 
concerned. As we come out into Fleet Street, those 
mendacious boys are trying to sell one more edition of 
the evening papers. Their lying placards endeavour to 
convey the idea that something has happened, whereas 
the day has been singularly sterile in news. We dine 
together at one of the most comfortable of the dining- 
places which cluster so thickly near the Temple. There 
is a great lawyer next to us, and a special correspondent 
and a famous leader-writer over the way. It is not famous 
like the " Old Cock," but it is in the process of growing 
famous. No, I had rather not go back to his rooms 
for wine, nor to any house, nor to any public resort He 
kindly accompanies me along that splendid new road of 
the Thames Embankment. I do the rest in a hansom. 
As I turn my latchkey, I mutter the word " apraktos." 
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As I entered my room, there was the bright fire and 
the slippers. People who only know me in my boots 
could hardly recognise me in my slippers. 

Look at them. They look new, but they are old — 
fresh soled, and in one part newly patched. They are 
worked by hand, and have a very pretty design. You 
will of course understand that they are a present. My 
intention is always to keep those slippers. Their 
souvenir is always pleasant to me. 

They are the only slippers that were ever given to 
me. I value them accordingly. They came from a 
governess. She sent them to me with a very pretty 
note, saying that she was not rich enough at that par- 
ticular moment to have them done up properly, but 
would I accept that which she had worked? I had 
been commenting on the extreme unfairness of the 
feminine mind, in that ladies sometimes deluge clerical 
gentlemen with such things, while it overlooks the very 
obvious merits of persons of another class in society. 
I don't myself see why a man, simply because he has a 
black coat and a white tie, should take the wind out of 
the sails of one who is just as good, and a great deal 
more handsome. There was a clerical favourite who 
made a contract with a haberdasher to send him all 
such offerings as gloves, scarves, and slippers, for an 
annual sum not much short of a hundred a year. The 
governess saw the* force of this reasoning, and sent me 
the slippers, out of which I very much fear that I have 
defrauded some clerical gentleman. To say the truth, 
she had been coaching up some Latin for the sake of a 
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pupil who was going to Eton, and I had had the happi- 
ness of being able to give her a few useful hints. 

She was a tall, handsome girl, with a strikingly intel- 
lectual face. As a rule, I dislike governesses. They 
are often quite under-educated people. They sigh, 
simper, flirt, and are pert, often enough. Very often 
they are in a false position, that is to say, in a position 
to which they cannot reconcile themselves; conceive 
themselves slighted and persecuted, think they ought to 
be very unhappy, and make those around them very 
uncomfortable. There are two classes of governesses, 
however, for whom I have a very great liking. There 
are many well-bred, sensible, cultivated, refined women, 
who, through family misfortunes, have been forced to 
adopt govemessing as a profession, and do so skilfully 
and honestly, without vain regret and without affecta- 
tion, making themselves the most loved and honoured 
members of a household. Again, there are ladies who 
are soon able to discern for themselves that their future 
path in life will most probably be that of a governess. 
They accept the position cheerfully ; they are even glad 
to enter almost the only intellectual profession open to a 
woman. They mean to be well considered and highly 
paid, and they conscientiously devote themselves to the 
training which will give them the best chance of success. 
They carefully cultivate the love of knowledge and art. 
By industry and self-denial they acquire the qualifica- 
tions which will best tell. They adorn society, and are 
fit for any position in it which may fall to them. 

To one of this order my tail, dark beauty belonged. 
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We only met, like ships at sea, for a brief while. She 
gave me these slippers. 

I am thinking of putting her down in a codicil for 
a hundred pounds. The slippers have been worth much 
more than that to me. 



CHAPTER II. 

MY PHILOSOPHY. 

Every woman is an actress, and every man is a 
philosopher. 

I met with this sententious dictum somewhere 
many years ago. It seems to me that it is very true. 

The more I study the feminine mind, the more does 
it appear to me an inexplicable mystery. I give up 
the conundrum. Coil within coil, layer within layer, 
disguise within disguise, I cannot penetrate to the 
heart of the problem. In a certain sort of way, every 
woman is an actress. That nice governess, of whom I 
made complimentary mention just now, was playing the 
role of a governess. She might probably play another 
part quite as well. Despite the rare excellence with 
which she did her part, she might be able to play some 
very different part even with higher excellence. I do 
not know her real nature, or what her best part may 
be. She might even be able to play a royal part. 
Suppose in another planet, in another state of existence, 
she plays the part of an empress. 
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Similarly those pretty girls at the ball were all for 
the nonce little actresses. They were made up to 
be graceful, fairylike, and well-mannered. In reality, 
they are not sylphs, as they might easily be taken to 
be. They eat bread-and-butter — the majority of girls 
are reared on bread-and-butter — and have human fail- 
ings. 

Similarly all men are philosophers. They take things 
calmly ; they avoid the emotional ; they are optimisti- 
cally inclined ; they get a knowledge of themselves and 
of the world ; they know what they can do and get ; and, 
still more important, what they can't do and what they 
can't get; and they act accordingly. As Wordsworth 
says, *' Years bring the philosophic mind." It may be 
a crude philosophy, it may be a wrong philosophy ; but 
as a man gets on, he generally constructs some sort 
of philosophy for himself. 

I myself am an optimist ; not in the general sense 
that the best things happen to us, but in the sense that 
we may be able to make the best of the things that 
happen to us. 

I am also a pessimist. Truth resides in pairs of 
contradictories. 

This has been a very dull day. I did not get half 
through my list of engagements, and of that moiety 
hardly one-half had a prosperous issue. The day was a 
beastly day. As The Times once said of a Lord Mayor's 
Day, " in the worst days, the thunders of Val^rien and 
Issy, with all the opposing fire from the German lines, 
could not cover Paris with so dense, so clinging, so 
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fetid a cloud as was yesterday rolled around London.'* 
There is certainly nothing so depressing as a really 
heavy, dull, monotonous day. It corresponds with the 
internal dulness, when you have to own yourself an 
Apraktos. 

Observe, however, that it was a great mistake in 
you (I am now contemplating myself from my alter ego 
as a philosopher) to assign yourself in your pocket-book 
almost as much again as you could possibly do. The 
wisdom lies in undertasking, not in overtasking, your- 
self. Put down the few things which you really ought 
to do in the order of their importance, and do them. 
Do not fritter yourself away among a great variety of 
pottering little engagements. Neither fritter nor fret. 
Never engage in controversy, if possible. All friction is 
a waste of power. 

Granted that the day was heavy. Still, the daylight 
was vouchsafed to you. It sufficed for the day's need 
and work. "The day drags on, though clouds keep 
out the sun.'' Beyond the fog, the smoke, the clouds, 
the sun was still shining, enlightening though we felt 
not the light, warming though we felt not the warmth, 
the just and the unjust, the evil and the good. 

Which things are an allegory. To every man the 
dull, pale daylight is vouchsafed, whereby he may live his 
life, though he sees little of the glory and the beauty 
that there are. A man may be unwarmed by ray or 
rapture, yet he may be able to see dull duty and to 
do it. He may possess very feebly either faith or 
certitude ; and yet, though undistinguishable as the sun 
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on a gloomy day, they are there in some measure, to 
guard from harm and keep in a safe path. 

Neither will I admit that the day has been a dies non. 
You have not lost it, like the Roman. Something 
you have done, something you have attempted; in 
much you have reported progress. Are you still able 
to remember how greatly you enjoyed a certain day last 
week ? In the morning you had five letters. That was 
nothing ; but each of them was from a friend, and each 
was pleasant You studied that morning ; and somehow 
you seemed blessed with insight, and felt that you were 
making way. You went abroad, and your walk was 
pleasant and all greetings kind. A cheque came to 
you on which you had hardly dared to reckon. You 
went out to the pleasantest dinner-party possible, where 
you met some of the nicest people in the world. It 
is high time that you should have a dull day. You 
are not a caliph; and in this year which is slipping 
from your grasp you have scored more than your eleven. 
King Amasis refused to have any more acquaintance 
with Polycrates, because the latter seemed to be so 
undeviatingly prosperous. He felt sure that there must 
be a catastrophe with a rush at the last For himself 
and those dear to him he preferred things should happen 
in a chequer-wise fashion, cVoXXd^ (^nallax). He is not 
truly a philosopher who would wish anything else. 

Then, as for Mr. Bideawhile, we grant you that he 
was very prolix. It is simply absurd to say that you 
cannot get a safe investment outside the Funds. Also, 
Mr. Bideawhile's talk was not worth that thirteen and 

C 
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fourpence which you will have to pay for it. But 
think, Mr. Bideawhile has prevented losses. Your 
people were anxious to get high interest; and a little 
time ago they ran a decided chance of obtaining bad 
security. Perhaps on your next interview you will 
obtain a safe investment. 

The publisher certainly disappointed you ; but per- 
haps he will enable you to rectify your ideas. You 
will see the necessity of giving more shape and force 
to your work. You must learn practically to adapt 
yourself to the taste and tone of the public. Better 
still, live beyond the public. It is already a satisfaction 
to you, as you walked from St. Paul's Churchyard to 
Fetter Lane, that you probably knew more about 
the Middle Ages than any person you met ; that you 
could read MSS. and decipher characters which are 
beyond the ken of good ordinary scholars ; that you 
can thoroughly enjoy your perch at the Record Office. 
Love learning for learning's sake. Perhaps some day 
the British public, which is always blundering into 
some absurd error or other, will take it into their sapient, 
heads that you are the greatest living authority on the 
Middle Ages. If you cannot be a great author for the 
public, at least be a great philosopher to yourself. 

In all these things you are able to report progress. 
It is much that you should be able honestly to do 
that; that you have not stopped still, that you have 
not fallen back. There was a good man once, one 
John Wesley, who used to exhort himself against the 
lust of finishing. A man must finish his book, or his 
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letter, or his business before he would see anybody 
or even go to his dinner. Now, in most cases you 
cannot finish what you are about; you can only work 
at it a bit, and report progress. It is absurd to shovel 
up the mould, and try to watch the seed growing. 
Take your time ; take things quietly ; let things be ; do 
not be possessed of that lust of finishing. Everything 
round you is in process of formation — the formation 
of knowledge, the formation of opinion, the formation of 
character. Report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

There is one subject at least on which I have 
resolutely made up my mind, and nevertheless where I 
perceive in myself a tendency to go wrong. I will put 
it this way : 

You will find a mother asking her daughter, or, for 
the matter of that, one person asking any other person, 
this sort of formulative interrogatory : Whom did you 
meet? What did he say? Was he kind, or did he 
seem glad to see you ? 

Part of this is simply gossip, and the other part is 
absurdly weak. It is asked by people who are uncertain 
about their own position, who are afraid of Mrs. Grundy, 
who are nervously anxious to make or keep friends, or 
something that indicates a weak point somewhere. 

The question to ask is not, Was he kind to me ? but. 
Was I kind to him? I am responsible for my own 
behaviour, and not for his. Was / kind ? not gushing, 
not patronising, not unreal, all which things are hateful ; 
but did I give to each his due, whatever that due might 
happen to be ? 

c 1 
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Because a man does not salute me, does not call, 
does not ask me to dinner, does not attend to my little 
notes, shall I therefore allow any unkind or wounded 
feeling to rankle in my mind ? It were absurd. I go 
my way, he his ; the world is wide enough for both. 
Life is too short for such bickering. Any miserable 
little jealousies or suspicions ought to be crushed 
instantaneously. Your sensitive man, who has always 
people treading on the susceptible corns of his 
idiosyncrasy, is generally making the most absurd 
mistakes. A gentleman told me one day that he had 
been introduced to a man who was reported to have 
written an amusing cut-up review of his last book ; '' and 
I turned my back upon the scoundrel," he said. Now, 
I happened to be in a position to be able to assure 
the gentleman that he was quite mistaken — that the 
review in question had never been written by the 
"scoundrel" in question. It has always happened in 
my own case with a persistent fatality, that if I have 
harboured such feelings, which are essentially unworthy 
and ungenerous, I have found out that I have been 
mistaken. There has been some private sorrow or care 
that has caused the apparent negligence; or they have 
been meditating all the time how they could best meet my 
wishes and show me kindness. To cut a long story short, 
I have been ashamed of myself. I hope such narrowness 
is now becoming an impossibility for me. 

There is just one feeling which I am afraid I have 
much forgotten to-day; that is thankfulness. I have 
been looking up some records of the Franco-German 
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war. Where should I be, and where my occupation, 
if there were a circle of fire around London? On 
every side the multitudinous image of war reflected 
upon us ? Is it not something to retreat upon 
my snuggery, to gather up my only notions of war 
from letters, pamphlets, newspapers, and books? Its 
thunders have rolled past, and left us unscathed. 
Perhaps there is a message for us in the echoes, if we 
would but discern it. 

I have now finished tea, and must look into my 
Mudie books. Just a glance at my cards and letters. I 
might have been at a meeting of the Geographical, at a 
conversazione^ at an opera, at an editor's rooms, at a 
dinner-table, at a tea-table, at a supper-table. 

But I have been better off in my slippers — speaking 
as a philosopher. 



ANONYMOUS LETTERS 



A THREE-CORNERED ESSAY 




SUPPOSE that if there is one subject more 
than another on which we ordinarily pro- 
nounce sweeping and vindictive opinions it 
is the subject of anonymous letters. The 
Duke of Wellington had a forcible way of saying that a 
man who could write an anonymous letter was quite 
capable of committing an assassination. Obviously, 
however, the duke must have had anonymous letters 
of the very worst kind in his mind when he made this 
sweeping assertion. Certainly, there are anonymous letters 
which deserve the most absolute reprobation. The man 
who under the aid of darkness deals a cowardly stab with 
a poisoned stiletto is one of the biggest villains unhung. 
But I venture to believe that only a very small propor- 
tion of anonymous letters come under so severe a 
category as this. It is even possible that in perfect fair- 
ness some considerations may be urged in their behalf; 
it is even possible that some letters of an anonymous 
kind may have a very agreeable character. The principle 
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of anonymity is one which has taken deep root in the 
shy, reserved, island-like British character. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges 
the receipt of heavy sums on account of unpaid income 
tax, of course there may be the suspicion that the sum 
sent may be only an instalment of the sum due, and we 
think of the many defaulters who never make any re- 
mittances at all ; yet, so far as they go, these anonymous 
letters possess some proportion of merit. The secretaries 
to charitable institutions almost daily have to thankfully 
acknowledge the receipt of anonymous letters contain- 
ing handsome donations. There is an obvious reason 
why such persons should desire to preserve the veil of 
anonymity. If they had given their names and addresses 
there would be very little peace left for them in this life. 
They would be a mark for every letter-begging impostor 
known to the mendicity societies. Very charming things 
may be said in anonymous letters. I have had few 
anonymous letters in my obscure life, but on two of 
those occasions I have received bank bills as friendly 
acknowledgments of my humble merits, and I have 
never been able to trace the anonymous writers. They 
may venture to feel quite sure I am exceedingly obliged 
to them. The principle of anonymity pervades all 
literature, though of recent years the custom of signed 
articles has been extensively adopted. The Irishman 
who said that Mr. Anon was the author of a great variety 
of publications of much merit was perfectly correct in his 
statement. What a wonderful revolution it would be if 
the articles in the daily papers were signed in London, as 
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is done in Paris. To some of us the authorship is an 
open secret, but in the press generally the articles and 
correspondence are in reality anonymous letters. Many 
people who write anonymously would very willingly have 
their names published ; however, for many reasons the 
veil of anonymity is preserved, and not least for the sake 
of the authors themselves, who seem to write with a 
greater freedom and unreserve in this way than when 
they affix their names. Anonymous writers on the same 
stafif sedulously cultivate the habit of writing as much 
like each other as possible, so that the entire authorship 
of a periodical seems to imply a single individuality. 
Indeed one very distinguished writer told me the other 
day, that looking back over piles of anonymous contribu- 
tions to the press, he was often unable to identify his 
own productions. 

We may, as a general principle, speak with very great 
and deserved scorn of anonymous letters ; but, as a rule, 
a wise man will not disregard them. I have heard a 
public man declare that he always threw anonymous 
letters into the fire, without reading them. I think he 
made a mistake, and that it might be possible to get 
some good out of them. The many anonymous letters 
received by leading statesmen is prodigious, and they 
may serve to indicate the drift of popular feeling and 
opinion. At the present time the police take the 
liveliest interest in anonymous communications, and at 
no time indeed have they disregarded them. A good 
many of the letters are obviously written with the 
deliberate intention of setting the police on a false scent. 
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But without doubt a great deal of valuable information 
may be obtained this way. The case is very easily con- 
ceivable where a man may be willing enough to do a 
service to the cause of justice or preservation of life, 
without putting himself into a dangerous position by 
turning public informer. Many hints have been given 
which have resulted in important consequences, arrests 
have been made, crimes have been prevented ; lives 
have been saved, by anonymous writers. The letters 
which have seemed the least noticeable have had the 
most important results. From the time of King James 
and the Gunpowder Plot, there have been some of special 
use this way. Anonymous letters proceed from persons 
who are willing to do a good turn or to do a bad turn, as 
the case may be. Letters of this sort from people willing 
to do a good turn are in an inconceivable minority as 
compared to letters from those willing to do a bad turn. 
If a man has got into very serious trouble at some time 
of his life, and has gone away to begin a new life in a new 
place, how often it happens that the old story is raked 
up \ the dastardly anonymous letter has, assassin-like, 
followed him to his new friends or his new employers. 
Harry gets an anonymous letter asking him if he knows 
all about his Harriet's previous engagement to young 
Dunderhead, and if he knows how it came to be broken 
off. A man of business gets a mysterious communica- 
tion asking him if he knows that his most esteemed 
customer has made an application for a loan and been 
refused. Few persons could have known about the 
engagement or about the fruitless application, and one 
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cf these persons must have been the writer of the 
missive. It may not have been possible to find out who 
has been the writer of the anonymous letter — often, no 
doubt, the person least suspected. The secret is perhaps 
revealed at last, and too late, long after the mischief has 
been done, and perhaps when both the mischief-maker 
and the dupe are alike equally remote from these sub- 
lunary interests. 

When an anonymous letter takes the form of a 
friendly warning, it may be received in a friendly spirit or 
even with some degree of gratitude. Some such letters 
which young people occasionally receive are trifling 
enough, and may serve as a caution and a hint. The 
day of the worthy St. Valentine, who would be con- 
siderably astonished if he could realise the modem 
associations connected with his name, is a kind of 
licensed saturnalia for the writers of anonymous letters. 
A very large proportion of such letters is never intended 
to be so exceedingly anonymous, or the anonymity gives 
way before a moderate amount of guessing or the slightest 
pressure to reveal the true story of authorship. 

Outside St. Valentine's Day the young folk get these 
harmless communications. Sometimes they have a hint 
that they ought to behave better at church, or that they 
are observed to be walking too much with some particular 
person, or that their trysting-place in the grove is not so 
unknown as they imagined. There are few persons who 
have not anonymously received a little tract. Some- 
times an anonymous letter may have very remarkable 
consequences; this has often been seen in our social 
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history. Sometimes an unnecessary and cruel run upon 
a bank has been caused by an anonymous letter. One 
or two valuable hints have been given this way which 
have saved the hazardous fortunes of people to whom 
they have been addressed. It is said that Fauntleroy by 
an anonymous communication caused a customer, for 
whose interests he was greatly concerned, to withdraw a 
sum of money before his frauds were discovered. I 
believe there have been one or two similar instances 
before the failure of banks. A friend of mine told me 
a remarkable instance of an anonymous letter. He had 
been travelling in America about the time of the breaking 
out of the Civil War, taking life very easily and making 
a good many friends by his cheerfulness and good 
nature. One day he was about to enter a train which 
would take him on a long journey through a district of 
Secessia. He had just taken his seat when a porter came 
down the platform calling out, *' Any gentleman here of 
the name of Haynes Crauford ? " He said that that was 
his name, and an anonymous letter was handed to him. 
It simply contained the words, "Don't travel by this 
train." The railway ticket had been an expensive one, 
but he thought it best to sacrifice it. Now mark the 
sequel. Some hundred miles from the point of starting, 
the train had to pass over a wooden viaduct, and that 
very morning by a sudden irruption some Confederate 
troops had cut down the viaduct. The train was utterly 
wrecked. Mr. Haynes Crauford — only of course that 
was not his name — has always been at a loss respecting 
the authorship of the anonymous letter. Sometimes he 
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thought that it must have been some friend whose 
acquaintance he had made at the hotels, and was in- 
clined to the theory that one of these persons had been 
a Freemason like himself, and that being acquainted 
with the military plot he had sent him the timely 
information. 

In a biographical work of unequal merits, Mr. S. C. 
Hall's "Retrospect of a Long Life," there is a most 
touching account of an anonymous letter which had been 
received by Mrs. Hall. It only contained the words : 

Psalm xci. verses 4, 5, 6, 10, ii. 

Let our readers refer, as the good lady did, to the 
actual verses. According to Mr. Hall, the effect which 
this letter produced upon her mind was quite extra- 
ordinary. " I think that letter gave her more veritable 
joy than did any secondary letter she had in her life 
received. I believe it to have influenced her thoughts 
and pen during the many after years of her career. It 
gave scope to her imagination; how, when, where, to 
whom had she done the service thus acknowledged ? I 
believe the speculative thought thus excited often brought 
sleep to the head wearied with labour and the mind 
overburdened with toil — acting as an anodyne when 
care and anxiety pressed upon both. She would specu- 
late as to which of her good works brought this acknow- 
ledgment and reward. Came It from a fallen sister 
rescued from sin? Some half-famished relieved sup- 
plicant? Some reformed drunkard? The mother of 
some child to health restored? Some widowed wife 
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whose husband had died upon a borrowed pillow? Some 
consumption-stricken patient, who had exchanged a damp 
straw bed in a foetid alley for wholesome air and food at 
Old Brompton? . . . Such speculations as to whence 
come the prayers breathed into her mind, heart, soul, by 
the prayers and prophetic blessings of the ninety-first 
psalm — are not mine; they were hers. Whoever the 
sender may have bee^, the object was fully answered. 
I believe nothing in her long life was to her so fertile of 
happiness. The words were as sunshine over a bed of 
flowers on which the dew had plentifully fallen. They 
cheered her in her work ; they stimulated, encouraged, 
and recompensed ; and I am very sure that much of 
the good they did may be traced to that simple source." 
Other instances of kindly anonymous letters might be 
given. How encouraged before now has the despairing 
suitor been by the delicate feminine missive of an un- 
known friend — Faint heart never won fair lady. It may 
have come from a special friend; it may have been 
"inspired" by her own self. Lovers have often had 
cause to bless, as well as to blame, the anonymous letter. 
Some little difficulty has been cleared up, or some hint 
has been given about the picnic or dance, when he may 
meet her, if only he can get the requisite invitation. 
Invitations of this sort are not difficult to procure; 
indeed, I know a man who told me that he never allowed 
the form of an invitation to stand in the way of going to 
any party that he fancied he would like. He simply 
wrote a note thanking them for their kind invitation, 
and expressing his great pleasure in attending it. The 
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kind host thought that he had been imposed upon by 
some heartless anonymous hoaxer, and made a point of 
treating him with special attention. I have warned my 
young friend that he may carry this sort of thing too far, 
and that there are stern, unkindly hosts who are capable 
of seeing through a ladder, and carrying the joke to an 
unpleasant ultimatum. It is a very well-intended letter 
which lets you know that a burglary is to come off in 
your house this very night — written by some penitent 
companion of thieves, the wants of whose amiable family 
have been perpetually relieved by your philanthropic 
wife. I have heard of strange stories in Border castles 
and Irish country houses of anonymous communications 
being received of an intended attack, only just in time to 
loophole the shutters and to make a barricade of the 
furniture. Neither is it pleasant for the master of a 
retinue of servants to learn anonymously — however well- 
intended the missive may be — that one of his servants is 
a well-known London pickpocket, and when they are all 
mustered, to find him disguised in the form of an 
engaging female domestic. I am told that something 
like this happened in a fashionable watering-place a few 
years ago. 

There are two kinds of anonymous letters, then, which 
must be especially noted — those containing warnings and 
those containing threats. The last-named come under the 
stringent hand of the law, and no one can say that penal 
servitude is too great a penalty. To many persons the 
living in a state of terror is more unendurable than being 
exposed to actual attack. When an anonymous letter 
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has been accompanied by an attempt to extort money, 
the turpitude of the crime can hardly be exceeded. 
Several recent and very proper convictions for crimes of 
this sort may be in the recollection of our readers. I 
have known ladies who have been brought to a pitiable 
state of terror by the receipt of insulting threatening 
letters from the friends and followers of discarded 
servants. It is not pleasant when Captain Moonlight 
sends one of his letters, and you receive one with a coffin 
and death's head. There are persons who have been 
pursued by rancorous letters, and who perhaps have 
faint surmisings of an uneasy conscience in bygone years, 
and live in constant fear lest an unknown Damocles' 
sword should at any moment fall upon his head. I knew 
once a lonely village, where just outside a wood a man 
was found dead, shot through the heart, with watch and 
purse untouched. We all agreed that it was an old 
threat carried out, a hideous quarrel at last avenged. 
The anonymous letter that threatens such horrors is a 
more wicked bit of writing than any forgery could be. 

Those who read character by handwriting, and still 
more those who profess to be experts in handwriting, 
have most of their occupation found them by writers of 
anonymous letters. No doubt there has been a good 
deal of unreality and error in the conclusions of experts, 
so much so, that no opinion of this sort ought to be 
received in a court unless there is an abundance of 
corroborative evidence. As a rule, every anonymous 
letter which is not at once consigned to the flames or 
waste-paper basket, undergoes a rigid scrutiny of the 
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handwriting. Unless a person is an expert, the opinions 
given on the subject of handwriting are often simply 
ridiculous. I showed a letter one day to a lady who was 
thought to be a great authority on such matters. She 
loaded the handwriting with every species of abuse. It 
was the writing of a bad-tempered man, of a stupid man, 
of an ignorant man ; there could be no relieving feature 
whatever in such handwriting as that. "And now, 
madam," I said, " will you look at the signature ? " It 
was the signature of Macaulay. So, if you wish to obtain 
an opinion worth having respecting the ownership of 
handwriting, it is far best for you to obtain a skilled 
opinion. You are not obliged to believe the expert, any 
more than if you are upon a jury, and it becomes 
peculiarly difficult to believe when two experts are 
swearing hard against one another. Nevertheless, if 
the opinion of an expert will not help you, there is no 
opinion on which you can safely go. A very remarkable 
case of identification of handwriting came to my know- 
ledge some time ago. A gentleman had offered a very 
large sum of money for the discovery of a marriage 
register, the production of which was highly necessary in 
a heavy litigation. A clergyman from the country wrote 
to say that the missing register had turned up in the 
vestry box of his own parish. A solicitor and a well- 
known expert were sent down to examine the document. 
The clergyman showed them the marriage register, and 
after a protracted examination, they all went to lunch. 
Then an opinion decidedly unfavourable to the genuine- 
ness of the document was delivered by the expert in 
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handwriting. It was quite modern handwriting and did 
not possess the comparative antiquity claimed for it. 
" Then how in the world did it get there ? " asked the 
vicar. The expert had diligently exammed the vicar's 
handwriting in his own note, and said quietly, ** Why, 
you forged it yourself." The unhappy parson, being 
threatened with highly penal consequences, fled the 
country. I am sorry to say anything against the cloth, 
but many of my readers will recognise this as a true story. 
The moral is, that if it is really necessary to trace and 
expose an anonymous communication, you had better 
use the best available means for doing so. 

Clergymen are frequently in receipt of anonymous 
letters. Some of these are agreeable enough. Some 
are very much the other way. It is not agreeable to a 
parson to be told that he has quite mistaken the mean- 
ing of his text, or that he does not at all see the way 
through his argument. Occasionally the anonymous 
letters are much pleasanter ; take the case of Robertson 
of Brighton. On one occasion he received an anonymous 
letter containing the sum of ten shillings as a thank offer- 
ing, and on another occasion an anonymous letter ac- 
companied a present of a pair of candlesticks. Both these 
letters are mentioned by his biographer, and rightly, for 
though the value was slight the principle indicated was 
rare and good. On other occasions Robertson received 
anonymous letters which were by no means so satisfactory. 
He received — so I was told by one of his best friends — 
a number of anonymous letters containing criticisms of 
the most ridiculous kinds. They even remonstrated 
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with him about the wave of his hand, and the way in 
which he cut his whiskers. The letters were really too 
bad, more especially as there was an immense number 
of them. He showed them at last to his churchwarden, 
who immediately recognised the handwriting as being 
that of a noble lady who was particularly noted for her 
devotion to Robertson. Of course I must not mention 
her name, but I should at least say that it was not his 
great friend. Lady Byron. I am not informed how Mr. 
Robertson dealt with this distinguished sinner. The 
story, after the fashion of so many stories, stops short at 
this critical and interesting point. 

Perhaps the lady had no idea that she was acting 
improperly in sending these personal hints to a favourite 
parson on points about which she considered herself an 
authority. Indeed some people who have never given 
much cultivation to the faculty of conscience, have been 
at a loss to comprehend the heinous character that 
belongs to the larger part of anonymous letters. Once an 
English district was thrown into much turmoil and con- 
fusion by a very pungent and remarkable anonymous 
letter which had been addressed to one of the chief 
people in Church and State. It was discussed at every 
dinner-table, every tea-table, indeed at every social 
gathering. On one of these occasions, when an indig- 
nant storm of comment was going on, a lady, greatly 
respected in the place, calmly rose up and said that she 
was the writer of the anonymous letter; she said that 
she had not the least idea that she was doing anything 
wrong ; it was a matter which in her judgment ought to 
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be written about, and it had occurred to her that the 
way in which this could best be done, and with the least 
trouble and annoyance, would be by the mode of an 
anonymous letter. What she had said was simply the 
truth, and she was prepared to abide by it. What 
happened further to the lady I do not know, for here 
again the story stops short, when it ought by rights to go 
on a little further. When, however, a person frankly 
avows the authorship of an anonymous letter and is pre- 
pared to take all consequences, the reproach is mostly 
wiped away. 

Of course the novelists make great use in their 
machinery of the anonymous letter. A city man im- 
mersed in difficulties receives an anonymous message. 
Stick to the Tyros Mine. The mine was reported by 
engineers to be a rotten concern, and shares were sinking 
to zero with appalling rapidity. This anonymous letter 
was the one straw of hope to which the ruined merchant 
was clinging. He goes out to Brazil to investigate the 
matter and finds that he has been made the victim of a 
complete fraud. The name of the mine had been 
changed, and the true Tyros was really existing in a most 
flourishing condition. This is in one of Mr. Payn's 
novels. In another novel the anonymous letter dis- 
charges its vile arrow in the dark against the breast of a 
weak-minded, jealous man. "5/r Arthur Cleveland — 
look to your wife^ and believe me to be^ a Friend,^* This 
brief anonymous letter is the pivot of the story, one now 
forgotten, but by an author once well known, a novel 
called ** England and France; or, the Sisters." In the 

l> 1 
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" Golden Butterfly," one of that pleasant joint authorship 
which reminds one of the Erckmann-Chatrian series, the 
great city merchant is simply driven to lunacy by the 
anonymous letters which impugn the fan: fame of his 
wife. On more than one occasion Mr. Dickens employs 
the anonymous letter in the construction of the story, 
and sometimes the letter has a critical value in showing 
how carefully from the very first he has been working 
towards the development of his plots. Such is the 
anonymous letter with the twenty-pound notes which 
Martin Chuzzlewit received just before he started for 
America, which turned out to be sent by his grandfather, 
Martin, who has determined to deceive the arch-deceiver 
Pecksniff. Here I may parenthetically remark that the 
anonymous letter which contains a note for twenty pounds 
will be cheerfully accepted by the severest critic of the 
principle of anonymity. My dear sir, my dear friend, 
think of that relative of yours at college, that relative of 
yours in the army, who has outrun the constable and 
gone to the bad altogether. It may be opposed to your 
parental or avuncular dignity to forgive the prodigal, but 
still send him an anonymous twenty from a "well- 
wisher." 

There is one decided drawback to the use of anony- 
mous letters, which is, that it is hardly possible to make 
any reply to them, or to give the explanation which the 
letter might require, and would enable the wrong-headed 
writer to see things in the correct light. I have myself 
reeled anonymous letters, where just two words would 
suffice to clear up an obvious misconception under which 
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my unknown assailant was labouring. But those two words 
will never be said. I might advertise them in the papers, 
I suppose ; but in the first place, I do not see why I 
should throw away my shillings, and in the next place, 
I do not know which daily paper counts my corre- 
spondent among its constituents. Some anonymous 
letters request people to give an answer in the second 
column of The Times, or some other receptacle for 
mysterious observations. It is to be hoped they have 
the grace to enclose stamps for extensive letter-writing of 
this sort I have sometimes wondered whether it might 
not be worth the while of an able editor to engage a 
lively sub to manufacture some thrilling messages in its 
agony column. Anyhow, certain letters come which 
irritate you with a sense of blunderheadedness and 
injustice. Probably your correspondents are not really 
unamiable, and you would wish to set their miscon- 
ception right. Some one has written to you from a 
public point of view, but he is resting a responsibility 
where it does not really reside, and you would like to 
tell him that he must address himself to a very different 
quarter. He assumes, for instance, that you have written 
a book or article which you have not written, or edit a 
publication which you do not edit Some one writes to 
expostulate with you as the member of a board or a 
committee, on the fatuous conduct which you pursue 
as a member of a corporation, and regretting that you 
have neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be lost 
He is not aware that you belong to a highly con- 
scientious minority who entirely sympathise with the 
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writer, and are as much opposed as he can be to the 
line of policy which has been pursued. Some one thinks 
it his painful duty to let you know of certain private 
events with which he thinks you ought to be acquainted, 
and on which you ought to take proper action. It is 
not without an emotion of surprise or regret that you 
receive such a letter. Of course you are far better 
acquainted with all the facts than the writer can possibly 
be. It is quite likely that the letter has been written in 
an ungenerous, mean spirit. On the other hand, it is 
just possible that a kindly motive may gleam through it. 
Very probably the letter involves a striking injustice to 
some individual. You would like to set matters right, 
not so much for the sake of the anonymous writer as for 
the sake of some one who is receiving injustice at his 
hands. But the anonymous writer does not give you a 
chance of replying. 

And now let me finally make a frank confession of 
my own. I have never written an anonymous letter in 
my life, yet there are some half-dozen which I should 
rather like to write, if time and temper and good taste 
permitted. There are certain people to whom you would 
like to say certain things, only social law and one's own 
sense of propriety forbid. In the language of the 
ecclesiastical courts, you would wish to admonish some 
people you know "for their soul's health and the re- 
formation of their manners ; " if you only knew them well 
enough you would speak openly, but as this is not the 
case, suppose some one sent them an anonymous letter. 
It would introduce them into the Palace of Truth. It 
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would enable them "to see themselves as others see 
them." " My dear sir," I can imagine myself writing to 
one, " you are a gentlemanly and admirably punctilious 
man. I believe that in the public offices you hold you 
possess a perfect integrity, and that at home, through the 
natural instincts of your being, you are kindly enough to 
wife and child and friends. But you absolutely stink in 
the nostrils of our little society. Your pride, your 
arrogance, your selfish isolation, your total ignorance of 
every thought and subject outside your own limited 
range, your offensive demeanour towards all who are 
brought into contact with you, stamp you with an ill- 
savoured narrowness which renders your presence a upas 
gloom wherever you go. Get you to your knees, old 
man, and see if you cannot become humbler and wiser." 
I humbly conceive that any anonymous letter of this 
kind might appeal to some seeds of good in so harsh a 
nature, and might even be productive of some benefit. 
And one would dearly like to speak with the authority 
and force of Mentor to yonder rich old lady who has 
perhaps the excuse of her faculties being weakened by 
drink or taint of madness. "You are ignoring all the 
interests and duties of life. No one is the better for 
your living, though many people perhaps may be the 
better for your death. You seem to all around incapable 
of truth or friendship. False, and fickle, and evil, you 
spread miasma on every side. You are now going 
downhill, every way, with a frightful velocity. Stop 
your fat carriage-horses while yet there is time, and 
condescend to deeds of goodness and self-denial." I 
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believe that this sort of writing is rather in the frank and 
brutal style of anonymous communications. Only, just 
as Mr. Toots was very fond of writing letters to himself, 
let the anonymous writer address to himself anonymous 
communications, striving for an exact analysis of character 
and not shrinking in his own instance from a free use of 
invective. Then there are some people to whom I 
would like to say some things anonymously which I 
should not venture to say to their faces. There is that 
excellent lady who so patiently, so resignedly, so perfectly 
does her work in life, gladdening like pleasant shadows 
and fresh streams, and most of all gladdening those who 
in the arid wastes of life need encouragement and strength. 
Where is the sorrow with which she does not sympathise, 
or the joy which she does not exalt ? I should like to 
tell her how touched and grateful I am, as from time to 
time that unobtrusive, unnoticed goodness comes before 
me. " Being human, of course you have your faults, but 
I have not yet been able to discover them. I should 
like you to know, dear madam, how much good may 
be done in the world simply by being good." And then 
there is my only neighbour, a man with whom I may 
rarely exchange a look or a word. But I know something 
of his public labours and his private cares. I know how 
he meets with conflict and opposition abroad and with 
conflict and trial at home. I know how patiently and 
insistently he carries on a great life-work, and his 
aspect and example are as bracing tonics to weaker 
natures. He needs no expression of sympathy from me. 
His record is on high. His strength is drawn from the 
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everlasting hills. But I should like to tell him how he 
has unconsciously helped me, and has written divine 
principles in human lineaments. Accept, however, the 
assurance of my most distinguished considerations. 
Despite the Duke of Wellington's sweeping generalisa 
tion, there can be no great harm in such anonymous 
letters as these. 



HEIRESS-HUNTING 



Jjni ^^HERE are certain persons who, at certain 
times of life, lay themselves out with great 
vigour and address for the absorbing pur- 
suit of heiress-hunting. At first sight, at 
least, it is one of the quickest and pleasantest ways of 
making a great pot of money — by one coup you may 
sweep into your coffers more money than the work of 
years could give — but at the same time it is a monetary 
truth that large gains are not made without heavy ven- 
tures. There is a great parallel between the hunting of 
hares and the hunting of heiresses. In each of them, 
despite Assheton Smith's pleasant theory that the fox 
highly enjoys fox-hunting, I think poor pussy has de- 
cidedly the worst of it, and is not much considered by 
the harriers. It must be allowed that in the long run 
there will probably be a heavy quittance exacted for his 
selfishness, and it must also be allowed that fortune- 
hunters are by no means confined to heiress-hunters. 
Young ladies and their mammas are popularly supposed 
to have some appreciation of this business of amuse- 
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ment. For the present occasion we limit our remarks 
to the case of heiress-hunting. 

And one heartily is sorry for the poor heiress. Her 
chances of happiness are certainly much more remote 
than those of less wealthy young ladies. In the first 
place, the poor girl is often the only child. There are 
occasionally families so wealthy that every girl has a for- 
tune, and a good one, although the girls are numerous. 
But, as a rule, she is the only girl, and often the only 
child. As an only child she must have been an object 
of terrible anxiety to her parents. Every little ill and 
ailment will have been magnified by their fears. Family 
cares are divided when they are spread over a lot of 
children, but they are intensified when they are concen- 
trated on a single child. Then the unfortunate girl is 
often brought up under a notion that is most debasing 
to a girl's mind, that she is to be prized, not for herself, 
her nature and culture, but for the property she is to 
possess. There are heiresses and heiresses. Many girls 
who have a great deal of money in reversion are quite 
poor until their parents depart, the said parents resem- 
bling that great character in history who declined to 
take off his clothes until it was bed-time. The heiress, 
in her consciousness of wealth, does not give full weight 
to the fact that her wealth is in prospect, not in posses- 
sion. She is tormented with the idea that it is not her- 
self but her gold that is being sought. Even years after 
she has been married, when her children are growing up, 
and she and her husband are on most jog-trot familiar 
terms, this illusion will constantly crop up and perhaps 
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paint imaginary scenes of pure unalloyed affection. Her 
parents will be still more anxious on her behalf. Too 
often they most resolutely and distinctly make up their 
minds that there must be a very full equivalent in cash 
or coin for any substance their daughter may possess. 
They too often forget that this substantial equivalent 
may leave the heiress poor indeed in all that will make 
her truly happy, and satisfy the deepest wants of a 
woman's nature. 

As a rule I take rather an unfavourable view of 
heiresses. Above all, the heiress who knows she is an 
heiress and presumes upon it is simply detestable. They 
are apt to have been spoilt in childhood. This gives a 
warp to their disposition, which is frequently disagreeably 
apparent in voice and disposition. Surely heiresses have 
been a good deal petted and coddled in the items of 
diet and exercise. They have frequently failed to have 
a full share of air and light, of bodily and intellectual 
exercise, and this has acted injuriously on their mental 
and physical development. In fact, I generally find — 
although one must always look at such general findings 
cum grano — that one has to abate or miss some excel- 
lence for every additional ten thousand pounds of for- 
tune. If she has thirty thousand pounds she wears 
spectacles ; if she has forty she squints in addition ; 
if she has fifty thousand she is idiotic beside ; if she has 
sixty she is illiterate, and so on. There is throughout 
the world a system of balances and compensations 
which often operates unpleasantly on the heiresses. I 
remember a man desperately hard up telling me that, 
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after all, he thought he had the choice of three heiresses. 
One was an atheist the next a fool^ and the third no 
better than she should be. And even when the heiress 
is as nice as can be she is solitary or ill, and would 
willingly part with her banker's book for her bloom. 
These natural drawbacks, whatever their extent may be, 
diminish the heiress's chance of a good match. A man 
who is shy and proud and independent and rather poor, 
with all his moral and intellectual excellence, will often 
shrink from the society of wealthy women, and not 
subject himself to the chance of the imputation of mer- 
cenary motives. He is the man who least of all can 
bear or confront the insolence of prosperity. And 
while it is the tendency of good men to keep at a 
distance, it is naturally the tendency of other men, 
notably those of the hawk and kite species, carefully 
and dexterously to watch the habitat of their heiress, 
and after all necessary preparation swoop on their de- 
voted quarry. 

For the heiress-hunter is an undoubted fact, fre- 
quently an unconscionable, repellent, selfish fact. There 
are men who fling themselves deliberately into this life- 
and-death game as utterly devoid of ruth and pity as may 
be. They go to work in a calm, calculated, and busi- 
ness-like point of view. It is a terrible thought that per- 
haps after all this is the very best way possible of making 
love. A man whose feelings are deeply and perhaps 
inextricably engaged will not play the great game of love- 
making with half the skill or success of the heiress- 
hunter. The fellow wants money, and wants it horribly. 
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It may be said for him that he has never been trained 
for work, and cannot get it if he wanted it, and can- 
not set about it if he tried. If he has some ridiculously 
small fixed income, he loafs about, and by an ingenious 
system of gold-beating spreads it over as large a sur- 
face as he can. If he has a little capital he pro- 
bably prefers to make a dash, and rejects the Fabian 
policy for that of Marcellus. The first thing that an 
heiress-hunter does is to select his hunting-ground. 
Man, "the mighty hunter," always looks out for an 
appropriate hunting-ground. Man, when nomadic, not 
settled, hunting, not pastoral, lives on prey, which he 
seeks within limits as wide as possible. The Indian, 
whether by instinct or intuition, or summarising in- 
stantaneously the results of his experience, detects per- 
haps simply by the configuration of the country or the 
direction of the rivers the whole fauna and flora of a 
wide-spreading district. They know where the moose 
and the red deer and the rich-furred quadrupeds are to 
be sought The expert heiress-hunter looks out for a 
shoal of heiresses, just as the fisherman looks out for a 
shoal of herrings. He intuitively rejects Bognor and 
Dawlish, Cromer and Bridge of Allan, as places which are 
to a very high degree unlikely. Bath and Cheltenham 
may offer their chances, Brighton and Torquay are not 
to be neglected ; but perhaps he may arrive at the 
enlightened decision that the Yorkshire watering-places 
perhaps offer the best chances, such as Harrogate and 
Scarborough. The heiress-hunter proceeds methodically. 
He has his book^ in which he enrols his calculation of 
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the chances. He will not, like the celebrated bumpkin, 
request a speedy answer, inasmuch as he has another 
young lady in his eye, or resemble a young lady with 
whom we are acquainted who told Jones that she would 
accept him very shortly, provided Robinson did not 
make her an offer in the meantime. Nevertheless the 
principle on which he proceeds will be identical. He 
will have his list of heiresses. He will guard, so far as 
may be, against going on mere hearsay and probability, 
and will seek to obtain legal accuracy in all details of 
wealthy although in such cases a great deal will necessarily 
be left to probabilities. If he is a man of some tender- 
ness and ruth he will take a smaller heiress with a 
prettier face and more graceful manners instead of a 
plainer, stupider, but more moneyed partner. But, as a 
rule, all such questions of sentiment are as entirely dis- 
carded as they would be in any legal or commercial 
transaction. The affair is a money affair, and must be 
governed by entirely prudential considerations. Every 
little accessory of the plot will be most carefully studied. 
It is a game in which you cannot afford to throw a point 
away. All matters of dress, which the lovelorn swain 
will often discard, but which are nevertheless, in the 
judgment of the best critics, of the highest importance, 
will receive careful attention. You may also rely upon 
it that no personal awkwardness or lack of conversational 
small talk will injuriously affect the heiress-hunter. 
Good and clever girls will easily forgive the negligence 
or stupidity which they can best explain by their own 
overwhelming influence. But I have reluctantly come to 
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the conclusion that a large proportion of heiresses are 
neither good nor clever. Then the hunter has often a 
very difficult game to play. He has sometimes a couple 
of heiresses in tow, whom be meets every day and almost 
every hour; and he has adroitly to contrive that the 
circumstance shall help him in his game rather than 
prove a hindrance. Some men are hardly equal to com- 
plicated operations, and therefore they confine them- 
selves rigidly to the single object of their one chosen 
quarry. If they fail here they shin the venue, as the 
lawyers say, and move off rapidly into more favourable 
quarters. If they are in a great hurry they conduct their 
movements with startling rapidity ; and sometimes they 
lend a zest to their work by betting very freely upon its 
results. 

The great point with the heiress-hunter is to arrange 
matters as speedily as possible, and to commit the 
heiress as deeply as be can ; he therefore presses on the 
business with a well-regulated ardour. If it is allowed to 
assume an unimpulsive and deliberate stage, the poor 
heiress-hunter is apt to come to much grief. At some 
critical moment, brothers interfere, or her family solicitor 
is desired to look into matters. The mention of settle- 
ments frequently proves ominous. The gentleman ha^ no 
corresponding settlements to make. The lady's friends 
not unnaturally look upon him in the light of an im- 
postor. Sometimes the affair is broken off altogether, not 
without some use of opprobrious language by an elder 
brother ; sometimes the settlement is made strictly upon 
the lady and the children of the marriage. Often the 
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lady takes a mercenary fit, and breaks it off herself; some- 
times she takes a fit of enthusiastic self-abnegation, and 
insists on surrendering at discretion both herself and her 
property. Cases are even known where a gentleman has 
been contented to waive his claim for a pecuniary con- 
sideration from the friends. The case occasionally arises 
where each side has been deceived ; where the heiress- 
hunter imagines that he has caught his heiress, and the 
penniless lady thinks that she has found a rich husband. 
Mr. Dickens has worked out this instance in Alfred 
Lammle and his wife. Captain Marryat, in one of his 
stories, makes the parties separate as soon as they discover 
their error, and the lady commits the now fashionable 
crime of bigamy. One of the instances in which poetical 
justice is freely dealt out, is when the heiress-hunter falls 
deeply in love, and is then rejected for his mercenary 
conduct. The game of the feelings is a dangerous one, 
and our hero incurs this peril, though he minimises it, 
and when he falls a victim, it is ever as in the great scenes 
of plays, where the villain by mistake has exchanged the 
poisoned rapier, or drank of the poisoned cup. 

It strikes me that I have been a little hard on the 
heiresses, and even, though assuredly not undeservedly, 
on the heiress-hunter. Beyond all comparison, some of 
the best and brightest women I have known have been 
heiresses — ^but with an important qualification. They 
are heiresses who have never been married. They have 
been clever enough to avoid all the arts and crafts of the 
heiress-hunter. Perhaps they have been a great deal too 
clever. They have been so anxious to escape a simulated 

1. 
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affection that they have lost a true. They have imputed, 
or have been persuaded to impute motives, where none 
existed. In early life they have allowed themselves to be 
governed too much by " a little hoard of maxims preach- 
ing down a daughter's heart." They have never allowed 
themselves to fall in love with the tutor, after the mag- 
nificent precedents of the Shirley of Charlotte Bronte, 
and the Lady Geraldine of Mrs. Browning. Perhaps 
they have so awed good men by their riches that they 
have never had the chance of mating with an equal 
mind, and any other chance they have righteously de- 
spised. I think myself that the old maids are at least as 
good as the matrons, and the heiresses are the pleasantest 
variety of old maids. You see they are old maids by 
their own free will. They have not married for the mere 
sake of getting settled, as is the case with so many women. 
Their sweetness is not of that acidulated kind which is 
the generic flavour of spinsters. Frequently they have a 
singularly wide and generous range of sympathies. To 
give and to forgive seems the very air they draw. They 
have more culture than most women have, the result of 
larger means and greater leisure, and very frequently 
they are fond of friends and of society, largely indulging 
elevated tastes. They will give you sympathy, apprecia- 
tion, allowance, when perhaps none others will; and 
every clergyman knows where the stream of bounty will 
run amplest and least stained by selfish motives. Now 
and then you hear that such a one has married. People 
lift up their eyes and their hands. It almost seems as if 
nature were avenging a life of common sense by an act 
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of tremendous absurdity. But I don't see why they 
should not. An immortal spirit never grows old. I 
know a brilliant old lady of seventy who is younger in 
heart and mind than most girls of seventeen. When 
Louis XIV. asked a very old woman at what age women 
ceased to love, he was told that he must ask some one 
older than herself. Of one thing you may be quite sure 
— that this sort of heiress never marries a heiress-hunter. 
But there is a very important distinction that re- 
quires to be drawn. There is a confusion of thought 
about heiress-hunting which requires to be cleared up. 
Your heiress-hunters are not generally drawn from the 
class of poor men. Of course there are the younger 
son, and the soldier of fortune, and the parson, and the 
adventurer, all of whom, in the opinion of parents and 
guardians, may oe as hungry pike and jack lying in 
wait for the innocent young gudgeon. But it is quite 
possible that even these objects of terror may be true 
men, and even true lovers, and that the real fortune- 
hunter may come under such a guise of respectability 
that he is not even suspected. As a rule, young men 
will be young men, and not think overmuch of that 
matter of money in a wife. If the case were otherwise, 
there would be a tremendous rush towards girls with 
money ; and this tremendous rush does not, as a matter 
of fact, exist. The heiress receives perhaps more offers, 
but perhaps she attracts less love. After all, the love of 
love is a much commoner and a much stronger feeling 
than the love of money. Many a young man who, with 
the mock worldly wisdom of the young, has laid down a 
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mercenary system for himself, brilliantly falsifies it by 
marrying his sister's governess or his aunt's companion. 
He goes into the future in the spirit of adventure. He 
can draw to any extent on that large, illimitable bank of 
hope. He has no actual experience of the great 
practical difficulty of keeping up house and home. It 
is this inexperience and unwisdom that go so far in 
justifying French parents in arranging marriages for their 
children, and vindicate the remark that, if marriages 
were left to the Lord Chancellor or some other authority, 
there would be more happy marriages than there are 
now. As an ordinary rule, the blind youth obeys the 
blind natural law of falling in love, and then goes in 
steadily for the Darwinian struggle for existence. If he 
does not do this, but, on the contrary, sacrifices the 
emotions of youth for miserly thoughts, he has, depend 
upon it, the strong element of the Jonas Chuzzlewit or 
the Barnes Newcome in him. The young man who 
looks out resolutely for money has probably got plenty 
of his own. He has probably sown all his wild oats, and 
so is better able to take a " commercial " view of the 
" transaction." He is perfectly able to marry a young 
girl on her merits ; and even now, with his debased 
feelings and selfish experience, it would be happy for him 
if he could do so. But money is the great merit sought. 
He is not oblivious of other merits, can take a rational 
estimate of good looks, good education, and good con- 
nections ; but most of all he has the greatest notion of 
adding house to house, land to land, money to money. 
And if this is really the governing motive, no amount of 
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fortune of his own will exempt him from the imputation 
of being a fortune-hunter. And the heiress, captured 
and hunted, will have to imdergo whatever inconvenience 
or unhappiness may belong to such processes. The 
most grievous fault in heiress-hunting is that it simulates 
affection, and only gives the deceived heiress the shadow 
and affectation of it And it is sad to think what 
that poor ill-fated woman has to undergo. It is just 
possible that her case may turn out better than we think 
for. The heiress-hunter may begin with money but may 
end with love, on the principle of the fool who came to 
mock and remained to pray. And as the home-nest is 
built up, and children come, and many mutual interests 
arise, love may be strong as a rock at last But this is 
not the ordinary way in which men's characters work 
towards their destinies. There can be nothing more 
torturing than for a young wife to discover that her 
husband has only married her for her money, and pro- 
bably does not scruple to tell her so, in moments of ill- 
temper. She finds out, perhaps, that he is sordid, 
ignorant, hard, selfish, unloving. If she is a good 
woman, her fate is little less than martyrdom. All the 
flowers of life wither at her touch, like those of poor 
Sybel in Marguerite's garden. Then sets in the mighty 
famine of the heart. Then the very beauty of the out- 
ward world becomes almost heart-breaking. You may 
tell her to rally ; but the dove with a broken pinion can- 
not soar. I am supposing that she is a good woman 
but if she has little strength of principle, hers may be 
fate heavier than any earthly sufferings. 
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If a man makes up his mind deliberately that he will 
marry for money, and clings to this aim with downright 
tenacity of purpose, I see no reason why he should not 
succeed in his object. I think we may justifiably indulge 
in a great deal of moral indignation against the heiress- 
hunter. But when we come to classify and define, we 
see that there are large allowances to be made, and that 
in many cases the reproach has virtually to be wiped 
away. There are men in the world who say, honestly 
enough, that they will only marry when they love, and yet 
that they can only love where there is money. Such men 
often find that their stars forbid the desired conjunction 
of love and money ; that they must sacrifice the one or 
the other, or perhaps make a feeble compromise by 
accepting a little of each. It is impossible not to feel 
sympathy with such men. The poor curate, who can 
never be anything else than a poor curate ; the half-pay 
officer, the younger son with a narrow, fixed, limited 
income j the lay fellow of a college, who has never 
succeeded in opening up any career in life for himself — 
these men, if they are to be married at all, must marry 
those who are large or small heiresses in their way. 
And if there is genuine love in the case, I do not see 
that the heiress has done badly for herself who has 
married a poor gentleman. The great doctrine which 
Mr. Trollope persistently preaches — a sort of gospel, in 
its way, which he untiringly reiterates in all his stories — 
is, that you must marry for money, and you must not 
marry for anything else. To this school it cannot but 
be that Mr. Trollope's writings have done good by their 
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inculcation of a wholesome moral. Take the case of 
fellows of colleges. Under the old regulations, they lost 
their income as soon as they married ; under the new 
regulations, they may marry and retain their fellowships 
for twelve years, and then they lose them. Under either 
regulation, a marriage in many cases must be a marriage 
for money« Then again, there are men who candidly 
say that they must have money ; perhaps they will even 
tell women so, or at least imply it, and the women will 
not be offended, at least under such circumstances as 
those which I have just mentioned. A case arises of 
heiress-hunting in a very modified form, which is perhaps 
not so uncommon. A man finds that he can no longer 
hope to marry for love, and so he thinks that he will 
marry for money. He would have married for love 
once, and would have desired nothing better. But the 
love was lost to him. Perhaps she died, perhaps she 
discarded him, perhaps the love-suit was denied. There 
is many a dull^ prosaic individual who could give you, 
from his own experience, all the plot of an imaginative 
romance. But because that bright dream is not for him, 
he does not therefore think^ despite the warnings and 
anathemas of Mr. Trollope, that he is called upon to 
abstain from getting married. And marrying, from what 
he allows to be secondary motives, recognising that 
marriage will not be a great spiritual power, but a 
worldly transaction, he determines that money shall 
form one of those secondary motives. But there is this 
difference between him and the heiress-hunter, that, 
with our friend, money only counts for one of various 
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influences. He would not sacrifice womanliness, good- 
ness, culture, for any amount of it. He has his income 
— or at all events, is able and willing to work for it ; 
and is not, like the heiress-hunter, aspiring to be merely 
** kept " by the woman he makes his wife. And perhaps 
there are good lines in store for these men. The heart, 
like its enshrouding form, is fearfully and wonderfully 
made. There is a deep spring gushing beneath the 
rocks, and flowers and shadows even in the desert. 
Insensibly the solitary is set in families; the solitary 
place is glad; though the golden summer of the year 
is gone, a later summer sets in, not unlike, and there is 
a solemn tenderness that more than consoles for early 
dreams. 

But the happiest kind of heiress-hunting, after all, is 
when a man has honestly sought and won a girl's love, 
and makes the discovery, and not till then, that she is 
an heiress. I remember the aspiration of David Copper- 
field when he became enamoured of the eldest Miss 
Larkins. He imagined the paternal Larkins coming to 
him and saying: "Youth is no objection. Here are 
twenty thousand pounds. Be happy." I have known 
instances where a hardly less juvenile Copper field has 
had such aspirations granted, and has, by a single happy 
flirtation of festive summer days, won lands and riches 
such as are rarely conceded to a long life of industry. 
And very pleasant it must be for an honest lover to have 
it laboriously explained to him how much property his 
wife will have, and be consulted about the disposition of 
it. He will not think much of the money part of his 
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prize at present; but he will none the less feel the 
comfort of it one of these days. But there is, perhaps, 
even a happier way of obtaining a fortune through a 
wife; when the tried good wife unexpectedly inherits 
one, after long years of marriage life. She will hasten, 
with overflowing heart, to pour it all into the slender 
coffers of the husband, thankful that it was not hers at 
a time when her untried nature might have caused her, 
on its account, to lose the treasures of his love, and glad 
to give this evidence of wifely devotion. This kind of 
event is not so very uncommon in real life ; and I think 
it is well worth the attention of the describers of con- 
temporary manners, as indicating that happiest kind of 
transmutation, beyond any elixir, of changing common 
metal to gold, of transmuting gold itself into the currency 
ofthe "Spiritual City." 



SOUNDS IN THE NIGHT 



A NEW YEAR'S MUSING 




O, my reader, I am not going to write any- 
thing sensational, although something very 
sensational might be written about "Sounds 
in the Night." I am a meditative man ; 
and one of the names which the wise old Greeks gave 
to Night was Euphronfe, meaning thereby the season for 
good meditation. Do you ever spend long wakeful 
hours at night — not in that chaotic state which is neither 
rest nor unrest, neither sleeping nor waking, but with the 
mind perfectly clear, each sense painfully acute ? Per- 
haps you have been disturbing the proper balance be- 
tween the mind and body. Incessant brain-work and 
little exercise, or incessant exercise and little brain-work, 
either extreme will do the mischief, and you will not 
sleep naturally until the inequality is redressed. You 
lie still, and, though you may call it an Hibernicism, you 
listen to the silence. You realise the line of the poet : 

A horrid stillness first invades the ear. 
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It is the very dead of night, and you would think that 
no silence could be so absolute and profound. But it is 
curious how sounds gradually emerge out of the silence, 
sounds which in the daytime would be passed over and 
altogether neglected. 

There may be something scenic, sensational, and 
fearful in the Sounds of Night, such as people subject 
to nervous fancies will evolve for themselves, or which 
may at some time or other have occurred to some of us. 
For instance, a scream in the middle of the night is a 
fearful sound, especially if it is preceded or followed by 
a pistol-shot. Neither is it agreeable to hear low voices 
on the lawn beneath your window, nor a stealthy foot- 
step gliding along a long passage, nor the sharp clicking 
sound that tells you that a window is being broken or a 
door forced. Neither do you like to hear your honest 
watch-dog give a surly bark in the middle of the night; 
nor yet to hear one of the shutter-bells — an institution 
greatly disliked by burglars — set off a- ringing. But 
burglars are not now what they once were, now that 
people send their plate to the banker's, and transact 
most of their money-business by cheques. I cannot say, 
either, that I like the sound of wheels in the middle 
of the night, rapidly gliding up the avenue, for news that 
travel that way are generally tidings of ill. 

I lie quiet, marvelling and somewhat annoyed at this 
sleeplessness, and wondering whether I had not better 
strike a light and read. But it is a clear, lucid sleep- 
lessness, void of fever and languor. One's waking hours 
are so greatly monopolised by talking and reading, 
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that it may be as well to embrace this rare opportunity 
for carrying out that old Greek notion of Euphronfe. I 
have nothing very particular to think about, so my 
thoughts may as well shape themselves of their own 
accord. The brain must continue thinking, we are told, 
but it shall have no help from me. There are many 
clever people who eagerly watch and chronicle the move- 
ments of their own minds, just as medical men will 
eagerly watch and chronicle the phenomena of the body. 
And it is wonderful to think how exceedingly little pro- 
gress has been made in our knowledge, either of the 
human body or the human mind. Now I found that, 
on this occasion at least, my thoughts were governed by 
slight external incidents — that is, by Sounds of the 
Night. I ought perhaps to say that I live a little out of 
town, in a country-house girt with a belt of plantation* 
and not very far from me are two lines of railway, and 
all their sounds came with peculiar distinctness across 
the uplands in the still autumnal or wintry night. 
Listening attentively, I hear, clear and shrill, the scream 
of the railway-engine as it plunges beneath our tunnel. 
That tunnel goes straight beneath Jones's meadow, in 
front of his dinhig-room window. The railway company 
had intended a cutting, but Jones threatened the most 
tremendous of actions if the company weakened his 
foundations and spoilt his landscape. Curious, to think 
of the pretty girls playing croquet while the trains are 
screaming and racing beneath their feet ! " That is the 
2.35 a.m. up express," I mentally say to myself. Ah, 
me! I remember going up express from Edinburgh to 
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London, sleeping all the way, and arriving fresh as a 
daisy — such sound, dreamless sleep — and in this com- 
fortable chamber, with thick curtains drawn over the 
window, and the low fire burning in the grate, and my 
household gods about me, the capricious power visits 
not my eyelids. Let me see ! Why, that is the train 
Sir Bamaby told me he was going up to town by, for his 
"Parliamentary duties." How disgusted he must be 
with the November session, just as this cold weather has 
brought him such a lot of woodcocks — and woodcocks 
are not game either, and every snob in his neighbour- 
hood will be having a shot. I think Sir Bamaby would 
be very glad to change places with me, and be warm 
between the sheets. The train will be stopping to show 
tickets at the station now. How odd to think of the 
light, activity, and bustle at this unearthly hour there, 
and all still and motionless here at home. How strange 
the stories which some travellers by the night express 

could tell! There is the great Dr. W , returning 

home from seeing his patient at the watering-place. He 
will get his sixty guineas for his night's work ; let us 
hope he will have done some good. Ah ! this is the 
very train which Evelina eloped by years ago. I re- 
member it as if it were but yesterday. When they 
thought that Evelina was sleeping soundly, she was half- 
way to London, and married to that worthless army 
scamp before her elopement had transpired. Then came 
the advertisements in the second column of The Times, 
and the investigations of the Private Inquiry Office. 
Poor girl I any little romance which she thought that 
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nocturnal adventure might have involved must have 
vanished when I saw her this year, weary and faded, on 
the pier at Boulogne, watching the steamers gliding by, 
and wishing that she might once again be returning to 
her English home. Then, again, there is the express 
traveller who has been summoned up by electric tele- 
graph on some important business. Perhaps, poor fellow, 
he is in a hurry to be at the death-bedside of some 
relative or friend, and how sad a journey will this be to 
him ! Or he may be a fugitive flying from justice, and 
that fair smooth face may gradually be altered into a 
swarthy complexion, with bushy moustache and beard. 
I have noticed in my time one or two curious events in 
railway carriages. 

How loud my watch ticks ! That throbbing pulsa- 
tion is almost too much for me, and I shall put it in my 
drawer. Now, in the daytime I should never notice 
that monotonous lick. I remember a good old lady 
telling me that on such a night and on such an hour as 
this she suddenly caught up her favourite watch, as by a 
sudden impulse, from a table, and put it beneath her 
pillow, little thinking that a scientific burglar was be- 
neath her bed at the time, who would presently rise up 
and make a complete clearance of valuables. Think of 
the occasions in which minutes rise to the value of hours 
and days ; while a race takes place, and the last second 
represents at the least a thousand pounds; while the train 
is staying for a minute or two at the station, and there are 
those who have come long miles for the chance of those 
few minutes; while you measure a pulse, and in the 
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single revolution of a minute-hand gather up a story of 
life and death. So much may be included in minutes, 
that it may even appear a very tedious and prolonged 
period of time. And now the clock strikes three. How 
the vibrations wave and throb ! I almost thought the 
windows were slightly shaken. Even now the last waves 
of sound are lingering on my sharpened tympanum. 
What a lot of fine things the poets and moralists have 
said about a clock striking ! 

As if an angel spoke, 
I hear the solemn sound. 

That comes from Young's " Night Thoughts." I wonder 
if Young really did have those thoughts by night, just as 
I lie awake at night, thinking, or if he composed them 
in the clear fresh morning, after a good night's rest. It 
would be easy to moralise after the Shakespearean 
mode : thus, an hour ago and it was two o'clock, and an 
hour hence and it will be four o'clock ; and so moralise 
how time is going very quickly, and you are growing old 
very fast With a boom on the startled air, the same 
iron truth is told by the iron tongue of the belfry clock, 
as if to reinforce the moral by a thundering eloquence. 
I like better to hear soft chimes, that in musical carillon 
will sing the hour, sweetly and soothingly, as if to tell 
you to look on the past without regret and on the future 
without terror. Presently we shall " shoot the rapids of 
life," the truest Niagara of all Niagaras physical and 
metaphysical. Well, we must learn the lesson of watch- 
ing that unwavering flight of time, unhasting, unresting, 
with firm and equal hearts. Only I like the gentle 
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teaching of the chimes better than the hard, stern, ex- 
pository, hortatory tone of the church clock. I wish 
there was a watchman beneath my window, proclaiming 
in cheery tones, as he did to my grandfather, that it was 
past four o'clock and a clear cold morning. I remember, 
too, that in French towns I have listened to the chimes 
from the bfffroiy often quite separate from any other 
edifice, with a sense of security, from the knowledge 
that there was a watcher all through the night in the 
heffroi^ to watch for fire, or any other indication of 
alarm; but I should much prefer the beloved chimes 
which I know in one of our own dim cathedral cities, 
which rock to sleep those who have slept for many 
years in their audience, just as the sound of falling water 
has soothed to sleep those who have been beyond the 
influence of all human medicaments, or as those who 
live by the seaside are soothed by the sound of waves 
falling and breaking on the beach. 

I defy you to be awake for half an hour on ypur bed 
without hearing distinct sounds and noises which to 
many nervous people will appear to give, when magni- 
fied by imagination, legitimate cause for terror. The 
animals of your household will be inconsiderate enough 
to give a contingent of noises after their kind ; the 
terrier on your door-mat will shake himself and give a 
slight growl as he dreams of water-rats ; the household 
cat will alternately purr and prowl ; the harmless mice in 
the wainscoting will even thoughtlessly hold some mad- 
dening revel. And then the cock crows I That is mad- 
dening, if you like ; and you darkly think of opening 
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your window and seeing if you cannot take a shot at him. 
That cock is a perfect lunatic of a bird ! Tennyson says : 

Over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock ; 
The shadows flitter to and fro. 
The cricket chirps, the light burns low, 
*Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 

Yes, a morbid, ill-conditioned cock will awake, even 
before twelve o'clock, under the absurd hallucination 
that it is time to get up ; but I have great hopes that my 
chanticleer, having turned the matter over in his own 
mind, will go to roost again. But now listen ! Yes, 
positively I hear a footfall 1 There can be no mistake 
about it. You may hear sounds which you believe to be 
footsteps, but they are not ; but when you hear a 
veritable footstep, there is no doubt. Certainly that is a 
step on the stone flagging between my garden and the 
gate leading to the plantation. Now a nervous old lady 
would be in absolute terror. Some men would rise up 
and silently adjust the caps on their pistols. A languid 
little friend of mine says he would do nothing of the 
sort. " My dear fellow," he would say to the burglar in 
possession, ''cannot we comfortably arrange this little 
affair on mutual terms ? You are welcome to the plate 
and stray coins, but let me keep any articles which I 
particularly value ; and on my part I will enter into an 
honourable engagement not to appear against you on 
any future occasion." I quietly listen, certainly not 
expecting that there will be anything particular. I 
believe statistics show that housebreaking does not take 

F 
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place so near the dawn. Perhaps some poor cottager 
intends a raid upon my coal, under the open shed. I 
am not going to disturb myself for so small a matter as 
fifteen-pence. Some truant lad is going to trap a rabbit 
in my plantation. He is quite welcome to it, in reward 
for his early rising. I remember that through my 
grounds lies the shortest cut to the dense woods of my 
neighbour the Earl. Probably some poacher is just re- 
turning from his night's work, and would not condescend 
to waste a thought on my thin plantation. Let me be 
thankful that I am not vexing my heart and spending my 
means in keeping such gentry in full employment. As 
that mendacious and felonious footfall steals off, I recog- 
nise the sounds of honest labour. It is the sound of the 
early market-cart. There is some statute-fair near here 
to-morrow. The dwellers in the suburbs well know the 
early sounds of the market wheels. Those honest folk 
must rise up in the very dead of night, so as to have 
their necessary arrangements complete by early dawn. 
But I suppose they go to bed betimes ; and these noc- 
turnal sons of labour have, after all, more of the day 
than of the night about them in their fresh ruddy faces 
and their " free and independent " bearing. 

A gentle sound, whether of snow or soft rain. Of 
course it is the rain. I distinguish it pelting on that 
stone flagging of which I just spoke, but I can hardly 
distinguish it as it falls on mould or grass. I recognise 
also the drippings of the eaves. The pure and delicate 
snow-flakes would cover up the flower-beds and drape 
roof and gables, and I should be none the wiser until I 
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withdrew the curtains in the morning ; unlike that self- 
asserting hail which would rattle obstreperously against 
the window, and even force its way down the chimney, 
to be deservedly quenched in the drooping embers. The 
wind is gently rising, with a soft and soul-like motion, 
fitful as an iEolian harp. The pattering rain, and the 
refrain of rising and falling airs must have hushed me to 
sleep ; for what I am next conscious of is, that the wind 
is blowing with fierce and vehement rage, and the groan- 
ing trees are helplessly tossing to and fro their withered 
arms ; and hark ! there goes a slate, which I hope may 
not harm the glass roof of the conservatory. Did you 
ever accurately distinguish the first presages, the earliest 
movements of storm or hurricane ? Years ago, on such 
a night, a fearful hurricane blew across the whole of our 
southern coast, only inferior to that dreadful hurricane 
which devastated Tortola. The rocks and sands of Torbay 
were strewed with some seventy or eighty wrecks. I was 
talking to an old and experienced Brixham mariner on 
the subject He told me that before turning in at night 
he walked on the pier, and it was as calm and beautiful 
a winter's night as he had ever seen. There was hardly 
a breath of air. Two or three hours later he was awoke 
by a raging gale, and the morning showed the saddest 
sight that the Devonian fishermen had ever seen. Ah ! 
these winds hold their spectral race about the house, 
work and do their violent wills unchecked in the open 
sea; and mothers' hearts, thinking of the sailor son, 
throb with terror and are raised in prayer, while the 
sailor lad — not to quote at length Shakespeare's fine 

1? a 
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lines which he puts on the lips of his sleepless king — is 
rocked to sleep by the elemental roar. 

Another sound ! Some one is moving in the room 
at the end of the passage. It is our invalid's room, and 
the nurse is lightly making up the fire. Our invalid is 
happily in a convalescent state, and there is no cause 
for fear or anxiety there. And now some birds begin to 
twitter, notably the robin redbreast, in tones inviting or 
responsive to its mate. Now when these birds begin, I 
know there will be other twitterings soon. I shall hear 
presently the prattle of infantine voices and the patter of 
little feet. All over the world, the children and the 
birds awake very nearly at the same time. Somehow, 
by an easy association of ideas, my mind travels back to 
my own childish days. Now, as then, I hear the twitter- 
ing birds. Now, as then, I listen to the solemn clock 
on the stairs. I wait for the church clock to strike, and 
am anxiously listening for the first sound, to tell me that 
those who died in the tranquil sleep of last night have 
awoke to the resurrection of a new-made morning. I do 
not wonder that metaphysicians have dwelt so carefully 
on the subtle laws of association. How a casual sound 
awakens a mental association, and at the touch of this 
association the burial-places of memory give up their 
dead. The sleepless hour is indeed the time for 
memory. The wheels of time are reversed ; its onward 
stream flows upward once again. With a marvellous 
vividness the old dear faces loom visibly through the 
darkness ; the very light in the eye, the very smile on 
the lip, as in years before the years were vacancy. It is 
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a wonder to us that the forgotten image is viewed with 
such startling distinctness ; we know that in the waking, 
working world it will be utterly impossible for us to 
revive that evanescent impression. These sounds of 
night — familiar sounds as in the days of childhood — are 
keys to all the associations, keys that unlock all the far- 
off, vacant, and half-forgotten chambers of the mind. 
For the moment it seems odd that all is so completely 
changed ; that there is now one's own household, one's 
own cares and responsibilities, that urge their present 
claims; that tell us not to give more than this hour's 
musing to the past, but to look to the things which are 
before. My poor blessing on the inmates of each 
chamber ; and may the children now awakening be now 
gathering up happy associations for future memorial 
hours. 

I know some men to whom this sleeplessness would 
be in the highest degree restless and annoying. They 
only live in society. They cannot bear a lonely evening 
or a solitary walk. They get on, it is to be hoped, in 
society, for they must needs own that they are exceed- 
ingly bad company to themselves. The horror of the 
wakeful hour of night to the repentant, or guilty, or 
remorseful, has often been energetically dwelt upon. 
Contrast with such feelings that of the midnight devotee, 
who punctually rises to chant a hymn and offer a prayer. 
We all know Bishop Ken's Morning and Evening Hymn, 
but his Midnight Hymn is essentially the hymn for the 
sleepless. We all know something, my friends, of the 
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anxious, brooding, remorseful midnight hour; and we 
ought also to know something of the sweetness, and 
cheerfulness, and security that ought to attend such a 
time ; something of the meaning of the words, " Who 
giveth songs in the night ; " " He giveth His beloved 
sleep." Now, speaking psychologically, I think you will 
find that it is the tendency of such distinct lines of 
thought as those suggested by passing sounds — the 
watch^ the clock or chime, the railway whistle, distant 
wheels, the fall of rain or snow, a passing footfall, the 
rising or lowering wind, and even the chance sounds of 
a household — to become gradually but undistinguishably 
confused ; that they become a riotous, tumultuous mob, 
which you can with difficulty arrange in order, or restrain. 
If among them there is some predominant impression, 
which is altogether grotesque, unreal, and made up of 
contradictions, I nourish that impression, because ex- 
perience has shown me that in my own case it is a 
harbinger of repose. Otherwise, the sleeplessness, 
instead of being a mere interlude of the night, which 
may be made up for by a little additional slumber, 
becomes wearisome to the last degree ; and, to use the 
common and pathetic expression, you never close your 
eyes or have a single wink for the rest of the night. 
How true is that line : 

Slowly the casement grows a glimmering pane, 

to those who with weary eyes watch for the light, and 
long for the morning. You must call in the mental 
police to disperse that mental mob of vague notions ; 
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repeat, perhaps, by heart some favourite passage ; and 
some have found that to count away ad infinitum is a 
useful recipe. Sir Benjamin Brodie told a lady, who 
was conversing with him on the subject at a dinner- 
party, that air and exercise were the only real remedies ; 
and woful indeed is the state of that brain which can 
only rely on drugs. I knew a worthy man whose great 
pallor and the deep sunken rim beneath his eyes pro- 
claimed him to belong to the restless company of the 
sleepless. When he was told of some man's unhappy 
condition, he merely said : " Tell me of such sad cases, 
for I cannot sleep at night, and I then spend my time in 
praying for those who may need my prayers." It was 
perhaps that man's mission to stand between the destroy- 
ing angel and the people; and what holy results may 
have been achieved in the oratory of that sleepless 
chamber. Of all sounds in the night, the sounds of 
prayer and praise are the sweetest to man and most 
acceptable to Him who slumbers not nor sleeps. Ever- 
more abiding under that protection, in the night season 
we creep closer beneath the shadow of His wings. 
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|NE of the greatest gifts which a man would 
desire latest to retain, is that of enjoying 
new experiences. When a man can find 
nothing new in the world, his raison d'itre 
almost seems to evaporate. To be able to welcome new 
friends, new scenes, new discoveries, new thoughts, new 
truths, new impressions, is a proof that a man is still fresh 
and young in heart and mind. Physiologists tell us that 
it is not uncommon that a child of three years old may 
be absolutely old-aged in respect to the vitality of some 
bodily organ; and you often meet with young men who are 
blasi and outworn in their youth, and very old men who 
have absolutely the air and carriage of juvenility, chiefly 
because they are able to keep their minds fresh, and 
open to new impressions. I can understand the natural 
longing of the heart for rest and peace, and even for the 
vital pausa of Lucretius, but it ought to be for the ulti- 
mate object of renewed life and activity. But while the 
life and activity are ours, albeit maimed and dulled at 
times, let us be content to move on from phase to phase of 
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vision, of knowledge, of enlightenment — to travel beneath 
arch after arch of experience. I like a dynamical rather 
than a statical condition of life, to wear out rather than 
to rust out When I talk to men in business, I find that 
it is mainly their desire to "make a little pile," and 
then go in for ease — eat, drink, and enjoy themselves. 
Perhaps, also, there are some elements of a nobler ideal ; 
and, indeed, when the mental capacities for enjoyment 
fail, it is almost a natural law that the corporeal do not 
linger long afterwards. 

Every man gets into his groove, his engagements 
fixed, his time mortgaged, his amusements and social 
intercourse defined for him, his revenues hypothecated 
— ^by which sublime phrase we mean an exceedingly 
simple and obvious matter. But even in a conventional 
and stereotyped life, every now and then a man contrives 
to get hold of a new experience. I find that, contrary to 
my intention, I have begun in a somewhat essaical and 
didactic style; but I have no intention of moving 
beyond the range of very homely illustrations. What is 
very conventional and stereotyped to one man may be 
a new experience and a very thrilling piece of business 
to another. I shall show how these may happen, in a 
very ordinary way, to the most matter-of-fact people. 
There is, indeed, an early time of life when new ex- 
periences come in a throng and with wonderful freshness 
of their own. The first time when we saw the lessening 
shores of Albion, and mingled with a people of strange 
speech ; when we first met a famous author ; when we 
first read a great book; when we have first seen the 
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sea, or the Alps, or climbed mountains, or penetrated 
within caves of the earth ; when we have first made some 
new intellectual acquisition distinctly our own : these 
are new experiences of a very distinct kind, and our 
wisdom will be to search and garner up as many of these 
as we can in life's journey. I hardly mean these, nor 
yet those new experiences which may more properly be 
called adventures, and which ordinarily cease with the 
adventurous period of youth. I have startled off some 
burglars in the dead of night; I have been run away 
with by my horse ; thrown out of a carriage ; nearly 
drowned in the Rhine ; gone down to the bottom of a 
mine, and been shot out of the basket like so much 
coal ; got among the Jews ; got among the Jesuits ; 
dived deep into the East End ; have gone into prisons, 
factories, publics, workshops; have had escapades, ad- 
ventures, touches of romance. Such things happen to 
all young men, when Plancus is Consul, and the colours 
die off them in process of years, leaving, it is to be hoped, 
perhaps only two general impressions — first, that every 
phase of life has a real human interest ; and, secondly, 
that there are lessons of toleration and love for all 
* mankind. 

But beyond this, things come in your way which 
may be nothing to other people but are thoroughly new 
experiences to you. It seems so very easy and common- 
place, and yet you are really shutting your eyes and 
plunging into unknown waters. A friend takes it into his 
head to offer himself for a constituency, and you are ex- 
pected to prove the warmth of your regard by the vigour 
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of your canvassing. It is a very curious piece of work 
this canvassing. I am afraid that it is hardly likely very 
greatly to improve your impressions of our masters, the 
democracy, or even to give you any decided bias in 
favour of a Ballot Act. As a rule, the voter does not 
take a broad general view — he goes off on some side 
or class issue. It is rather hard lines, when you have 
laid yourself out to convince some intelligent mechanic, 
and have talked yourself hoarse for an hour, to find that 
the intelligent mechanic tells you frankly that it is his 
intention to vote with the "Reds," whereas all your 
own sympathies are intensely '* Ultra-marine." Neither 
is it very satisfactory to find that the real reason is 
hardly a political one, but that all his pals intend to 
vote that way. But this is nothing at all to having 
to take the chair, or make a speech, at an excited 
political meeting. Ordinarily speaking, to take the chair 
is a \try dull and decorous proceeding. Indeed, I recol- 
lect having to take the chair once when a very learned 
man was delivering a lecture on the "Physiognomy 
and Expression of Egyptian Mummies," or something 
equally erudite and obscure. Those Johnsonian sen- 
tences lulled me into Elysian repose ; and when I was 
awoke by the cessation of the lecturer's voice, and arose 
to say, in stereotyped phrase, that I was "sure we had 
all listened with great attention to the eloquent and 
instructive lecture," I was hardly surprised to see a some- 
what satirical smile play over the features of my friends 
on the platform. I found, however, that all this was 
rosewater compared to what realities might be. I was 
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once in an immense town with a vast population of 
Irishry, where I and my friends were decidedly of the 
unpopular colour. It was an immense hall that held 
several thousand people, and I was smuggled into a little 
room by a side-door. There I heard screeching and 
yelling, and other vociferations, compared with which 
the noises of a menagerie, just before feeding-time, were 
as the dulcet tones of nightingales. Presently I was let 
loose upon a crammed and excited audience. A friend 
considerately informed me that many of the roughs had 
brickbats with them, and that it was confidently expected 
that the gas would be turned off, the windows broken, 
and there would be a general shindy. They yelled their 
hearts out, like so many lunatic terriers, and I was per- 
mitted to proceed during their intervals of exhaustion. 
The peculiarity of this mob was, that I was permitted to 
stagger through my speech by the slow rate of progression 
of a sentence by a time. Whenever I had made the 
sense of a sentence complete, I was encountered by a 
chorus of yelling and execration, by which my audience 
sought to evince their general disgust at my sentiments. 
This, at least, gave me the opportunity of collecting my 
thoughts, which were a little confused by the violence of 
my reception. At last, that stormy evening came to a 
conclusion, and I had the dubious honour of being 
escorted into a safe street by a posse of policemen. I 
came off scot-free, and I expect I am indebted to some 
ladies who occupied a gallery above the platform, whose 
soft eyes rained influence, and who, though they might 
not be of my colours, yet accorded me their protection ; 
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so unlike the Latin ladies of yore who would have tiuned 
down the thumb. 

Once I was asked to become the examiner of a large 
school. I accepted, with the same alacrity with which 
Earl Russell would have taken the command of the 
Channel Fleet. To decline would be to throw contempt 
on my education. There were nearly a hundred boys, 
and, in academic cap and gown, I was to examine the 
whole lot of them. My instructions were to take plenty 
of time, to examine thoroughly, and to make a report of 
rigorous exactness. It was a private school; and in 
these days, when private schools are overshadowed by 
public schools, it may be a comfort to some to mention 
that, on all hands, the examination was intended to be 
as thorough and sincere as could be. But it was an 
affair of an uncomfortable sort, causing a good deal of 
perturbation " all round." The parents wanted to know 
how the young hopefuls were getting on. The young 
hopefuls were clamorous for prizes ; and, indeed, it was 
a very pleasing feature of the school — in fact, the only 
bit of humbug that belonged to it — that no deserving 
boy was allowed to go without one. The head-master 
was in a " state," for the repute and connection of his 
school were in a critical state. The under-masters and 
ushers were nervous, for on my report depended their 
peace of mind and even their situations. But perhaps 
the most anxious and bothered individual of all was the 
Examiner. I certainly considered that this new ex- 
perience was of a somewhat painful kind. In the first 
place, six hours' work straight off, with only an interval 
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for luncheon, was rather a strain. There were papers, 
little essays written by opinionated little boys, to be 
looked over at one's leisure. They were rather amusing 
at first, but became a "grind" afterwards. Then it was 
necessary to be very civil to these little boys, and to go 
into the cricket-field, at the imminent risk of having 
one's hat or head knocked off by a ball, to show that I 
wasn't proud and wanted to encourage them. I am sure 
that none of those little boys had worked half so hard at 
their irregular verbs as I had done. Many of them were 
preternaturally sharp, and quite took the wind out of my 
sails by their extreme readiness to correct mistakes, and 
volunteer information. When the examination was over 
all the bonds of discipline were relaxed, and the school, 
as a school, subsided into the liveliest dissipation. It 
appears to me that the " break-ups " of private schools 
are, more or less, characterised by abundant eating and 
drinking. The tall lads, who had trembled for my fiat, 
were now calling for champagne-cup, and as they passed 
me, with showy-looking girls hanging on their arms, 
vouchsafed me a good-natured nod. O temporal O 
mores ! 

Writing a leading article for a daily newspaper is a 
new kind of sensation. It was one of the Moral In- 
dignation order. I was calling on my charming friend 
Madame de Lattre, whom I found in a high state of 
disgust at the ways of mankind. She does not like 
smoke, and she had been fairly smoked out of Rotten 
Row. An Exalted Personage had thought fit to smoke 
in the Row, and many small people apparently thought 
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that if smoking a cigar would exalt them, they would not 
neglect that simple method. Madame, mon amie, thought 
there were several points about the Parks that required 
to be ventilated and discussed. I mentioned this to 
Jorkins as we dined at the club. Jorkins is a literary 
man who affects the journalistic line. What may be the 
exact nature of Jorkins' contributions to the periodical 
press I have never yet been able exactly to discover, but 
he seems to be deep in all editorial ways. ''It is not at all 
a bad subject, the Parks," said Jorkins — up to the dodges 
— tell people what they know already, which is always a 
good thing. '' If you like to write a leader about it, I 
think my friend the editor of Th€ Daily Tomahawk will 
take it. I will pick you up in the writing-room at ten 
o'clock, and we will take a hansom." The financial 
arrangement, though not so grand as some people might 
think, seemed so good for the couple of hours that would 
be wanted, that I thought that it might henceforth be 
worth while to write leaders from morning to night 
Jorkins, however, told me that to write leaders as a 
vocation was the most trying kind of literary work; 
that men became ''hatchety " in face and aged generally ; 
that the average of life was low, and life itself hardly 
worth the having. Amid such discourse, we got near 
Temple Bar. We turned up a side street, dark, still, 
empty. Then we came to an open door, and proceeding 
a few steps, were challenged by a doorkeeper, who was 
appeased as soon as he saw my friend. It seemed so 
odd suddenly to come out of the stillness and darkness 
into this scene of crowded life and animation. There 
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were people rushing about, the whirr of machinery, the 
delightful smell of fresh paper and ink — everything as 
bright and active as at high noon. We went up by a 
wooden spiral staircase, and then through a labyrinth of 
rooms to a quiet study. Here a very pleasant, gentle- 
manly man was stretching his legs on the hearth rug. 
He gave a friendly nod to Jorkins. " People," quoth 
Jorkins, "are talking a good deal just now about some 
little matter connected with the Park ; and I suggested 
to my friend that he should do a little social article." 
'* Let me look at it," said the great man. " I expect I 
have got just five minutes to spare;" and he laid his 
watch on the table. The watch ticked in silence, and, 
before the five minutes were up, he nodded approval, 
and said he " would pass it on." He went very keenly 
and pleasantly into various chat, though once or twice 
little bells tinkled, and boys came in with copy and 
telegraph messages. Then, in a slightly autocratic way, 
he wished us good-night, and we were once more out in 
the darkness. You may depend upon it that I had a 
very early copy of The Daily Tomahawk next day. 
There was no leader of mine there, and in fact several 
days elapsed before it appeared. And even then it was 
shorn of its fair proportions. That neat paragraph in 
which I had concisely glanced at the history of the Parks, 
from the earliest recorded times, had suffered consider- 
able excision ; and that burning peroration, in which I 
dwelt on the contrasts of day and night, had disappeared 
altogether. Nevertheless I considered myself one of the 
formers of public opinion ; and even the cabman dozing 
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on his box, over what I thought might be my " leader," 
became to me an object of intellectual interest. For a 
day or two I positively moved about in the elation of a 
great secret. A mysterious confidence was established 
between me and Jorkins, although he did not repeat 
his invitation to the editorial den. I thought of '* Single- 
speech Hamilton," and Bishop Berkeley of the single 
poem, I am the celebrated single-leader individual. 

The other day I was asked to a ball. Now, I am 
not a dancing man, and never was at any time. I have 
studied, very feebly, mathematics at Cambridge, and I 
expect my dancing would more nearly resemble mathe- 
matical diagrams than any other figure. I don't see 
the object of being a wallflower, with an ultimate view 
to the supper-table. But the invitation was given to 
me by the physician of a lunatic asylum, and I was to 
meet the very numerous patients of a county institution. 
I found my way to the ball-room a little time after dancing 
had commenced. My friendly physician told me not to 
be nervous ; and perhaps it was rather nervous to be one 
of half-a-dozen sane people among nearly a hundred 
lunatics. My first sensation was one of positive 
unhappiness and depression. It was exceedingly melan- 
choly to see such an amount of human suffering con- 
centrated in a single room. As one contrasted the looks 
of the physicians and attendants with those of the 
sufferers, the infinite greatness and grandeur of the 
prerogative of reason was forcibly impressed upon the 
mind. Then came a feeling of relief in noting how 
carefully and kindly they were all tended, and how much 
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amusement and interest they were capable of receiving 
from life. With eager interest I went into the histories 
of various cases, and was delighted to find how consider- 
able were the chances of cure in a large proportion 
of them. Some were there from the intense dread of 
poverty; some from excessive grief on account of the 
deaths of friends or relations; some from love, some 
from religion. I was rather ^nVwith one striking young 
woman, and was told that she was there from sheer 
bad temper which had culminated into mental disease. 
I was told that many who recovered were exceedingly 
loth to leave the institution, and that many were, doubt- 
less, far better off than they would be in their own 
homes. I entered very freely into conversation with 
several of them. Up to a certain point they were sane 
and rational enough, but their delusions soon began to 
appear. A pauper told me that his estates were worth 
five thousand a year, and begged me to call on a firm of 
eminent solicitors in Lincoln's Inn, who would see him 
righted. To me this new experience was something 
unique. 

Once I went to stay with a friend. After a jovial 
greeting, he explained to me that I was just in time for 
a burglary ! I was a little startled, and hoped that my 
reverend friend was not interrupting a well-spent life by 
any practical studies of " Jack Sheppard." As he himself 
admitted, we never know what poor human nature may 
come to. I waited with some anxiety to know whether 
I was expected to act as principal or accessory. Once — 
let me freely confess it — I had acted as accessory to 
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a burglary ! Let me recall that novel and unparalleled 
experience. It was in the old college days. There was 
a party of us who had been sitting up till the small hours. 
We had got into a bad way of talking or reading all 
night, and of not being fit for very much in the day. 
We were waiting till the college-gates should open. 
About four o'clock in the morning we became very 
hungry — with as good reason as any men could have. 
The scouts had cleared away all the commons, and we 
had no stores reserved. At this point a simple but 
daring conception occurred to one of our party. He 
was a remarkably quiet man, and owned a great his- 
torical name, so that one might legitimately have ex- 
pected better things of him. He merely suggested that 
we should commit a burglary ! We were all reading for 
honours, and we knew how much quiet reading men are 
privileged to do. One man may take a horse, when 
another is hung for looking over a hedge. Our leader 
suggested that, by adroit management, not extending 
beyond the breaking of some bricks and bars, we might 
have the mastery of the treasures of the college kitchen. 
The loot was limited to a few steaks ; and, as the cook 
had touched a good deal of our money, we presumed 
that he would not have any strong objections. I did 
not myself take share in that glorious exploit, but I 
confess I participated in the cooking and devouring of 
those felonious steaks ; and I certainty understand the 
proverb about stolen waters being sweet. 

My friend set me at ease, so far as his own morality 
was concerned, by explaining that he was not himself 
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burglariously disposed — as might have been the case in 
college days — but that he rather anticipated the pleasure 
of receiving some burglars at some unknown hour of the 
night. My friend was the unfortunate possessor of a 
vast quantity of plate, in a house where such possessions 
would hardly be looked for. One day a servant was 
counting out the plate before her mistress, when they 
suddenly became aware of a gipsy -looking woman 
staring into the room, apparently fascinated by the sight 
of so much silver. Within a short period after that 
memorable morning no less than three attempts at house- 
breaking had occurred. On one occasion the thieves 
had been, apparently, unable to effect an entrance; 
once they had disturbed the house, and once they had 
been alarmed by the rattle of a policeman. " They are 
a persevering lot," said my friend ; " they will doubtless 
try again, and I have a strong impression that they will 
try to-night. They have given us no trouble for the 
last few days, doubtless to put us off our guard. I really 
cannot make out why they did not get in the first time 
they tried. Nothing could be easier. In all probability 
they will make their entrance by the way of your bed- 
room window. You see they get on the top of that 
wall, then to the roof of the conservatory, then swarm 
up the spout to your window-ledge — and there you are ! 
I don't think they'll care to murder us in our beds. 
You see, they would run a chance — not much of a 
chance perhaps — of being hung for murder; but they 
would not be hung for burglary." My friend then with- 
drew, having considerately suggested that if a burglar 
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should open a window (which couldn't fasten) I should, 
as a preliminary step, fling the water-jug at his head. 
I applied for a night-light, and lay couchant, with the 
valorous intent of seizing the burglar — if he didn't first 
seize me — ^and saving my friend's plate. Sleep stole 
upon me irresistibly, and in the morning, instead of 
" waking up with our throats cut," the house was still 
unpillaged. My last view of my friend displayed him 
conveying his plate to the bank in a four-wheeler. 

Then there are other new experiences which, on the 
whole, cannot be said to have a very cheerful character. 
There is the first experience of a new, perhaps a critical, 
illness. I think it is Carlyle who says that a man who 
has a sound stomach does not know that he has a 
stomach. But the time comes when an awful revelation 
is made to him concerning the existence of his viscera. 
There was a great duke once, a hearty, rollicking, eating, 
drinking, jovial duke. His idea was the luxury of the 
table. He had his hotels in town and country, and the 
landlords would delight to tell him of the wines they had 
secured from rich vintages, and all the delicacies of 
heaven and earth for the eating. One day the great 
duke came to a certain hotel, and the landlord himself 
waited on him with the bill of fare. Instead of the rich, 
uproarious voice, there came a faint and feeble quaver 
from the dose carriage : '' Ah 1 Mr. Landlord, those 
happy days are all over now. I always carry my dinner 
with me — a small quantity of boiled chicken." 

The first attack of illness, the first estrangement, or 
loss, or disappointment, or fall in life comes with ^ 
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certain rudeness and an undoubted shock. There is a 
striking saying by a brilliant and gifted man, Dr. Croly, 
that he was so inured to misfortune that he had almost 
ceased to care for it. Perhaps there was a tinge of 
bitterness in the remark that might seem to indicate that 
up to that point misfortune had not completed its bene- 
ficent lessons. It is ordinarily said that a man grows 
callous, and he does not feel things now as he would 
have felt them once. Perhaps the reason is that the 
man is wiser and better. He takes the arrows and 
slings of fortune, the aches and pains of flesh and spirit, 
knowing that these are the conditions on which he holds 
life. He has a fer contra in a fair share — and he must 
not be greedy in such things — of the beauty and blessed- 
ness of life. He is not so very greatly moved by the 
sorrows and misfortunes that may come to himself, or 
which may even come to him more nearly in coming to 
others. He learns to take large views, where the 
scholars have to learn hard lessons which are really 
meant to be hard, but where the great thing is that they 
should be learned perfectly. And one must try again 
and again before anything like perfection is produced. 
The rule is, never to undertake any new experience until 
we are pretty sure that we can get through it ; and, in 
the next place, by practice and fortitude to prepare for 
any new experience that may come upon us — most of all 
for the ultimate New Experience that will be ours. I 
remember a man telling me in Switzerland that he had 
just climbed the summit of Monte Rosa. I thought 
that must have been very hard work. Not at all, he 
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said, for he had practised daily ; and when he did it at 
last it was done with extreme ease. And so our Laureate 
says that those who climb up their steep ascents with 
toil of heart and hands, 



Shall find the topmost crags of duty scaled — 

Are close upon the shining table lands 

In which our God Himself is moon and sun. 



FURNISHED HOUSES 




T has so happened that a considerable part 
of my mundane existence has been passed 
in the somewhat unique way of a series of 
occupations of furnished houses. My Ust 
of them would considerably surpass even /'/ catalogo of 
Leporello. My maiden aunt was prescribed, or rather 
upon due consideration she thought fit to prescribe to 
herself, a constant change of scene and climate. There 
were only two limitations to our choice of residence, first 
that the scenery should be pretty, and next that it should 
be in the South of England. It was accordingly my 
duty to superintend three maids, a man-servant, fourteen 
boxes, nine portmanteaus, a quantity of heavy luggage, 
a parrot and a poodle, and the old lady herself, who 
gave as much trouble as all the rest put together. I was 
called her nephew, but I myself keenly felt that I was 
nothing better than a major-domo. My chains were, 
however, gilded, and I had always that consideration 
which is generally given to the solitary gentleman of a 
large party. My aunt did not much care whether we 
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resided at the top of a mountain or underneath a cliff, 
if only the air was good and the situation picturesque. 
If there was any association of it with poet or painter of 
renown, she was quite ready to consider the circumstance 
when she came to the consideration of the question of 
rent. In these years existence was to me a kaleidoscope 
of revolving pleasing scenes. Many curious incidents 
happened to us on our travels, and I moreover accumu- 
lated a large amount of business experience, which, if 
that precious quality of experience were susceptible of 
being imparted, would be of the greatest possible im- 
portance to the British public in their annual exodus to 
the coast. 

Some of these houses, in the watering-places at least, 
were hired fi'om agents who had frequently built, 
furnished, and were letting them, as a matter of specula- 
tion. Others we hired from gentry who were very willing 
to let their houses while they went away themselves on 
visits or tours. We experienced in our time both very 
liberal and very illiberal treatment, but we found that no 
particular kind of treatment was identified with either 
class. There was one pretty watering-place to which we 
used to resort a great deal, partly because it suited the 
health of my literary aunt, and partly because she dis- 
covered that a celebrated poet had an allusion to it in 
one of his sonnets. I need hardly warn the public too 
much that we should endeavour to learn something of 
the character of the person whose furnished house one 
may be occupying. There is a sentiment in the human 
breast which may be called a taste for ** extras." We 
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see this passion strongly developed in lawyers' bills, 
school bills, and most official accounts. If you hire a 
house at a stipulated amount, it might be thought that 
there would be little scope for this original faculty of 
human nature. But naturatn expellas furcd^ tamen usque 
recurret. There is a little document called an inventory, 
which is frequently slurred over very rapidly when you 
enter, and dwelt on with minute particularity when you 
depart. The ordinary furniture of a furnished house is 
often scanty to the point of indecency, hard to the touch, 
and angular to the eye. I know a fellow who in a very 
clever way makes an addition of one-half to his rent by 
claims of this sort, and thus gratifies his thirst for extras. 
I have watched the rise and progress of this man with 
considerable interest. He had a shop next to one of his 
houses, over which, in gilded letters, we read the humble, 
unassuming name of " Rag." In the course of a few 
years an additional letter humbly crept to join the others, 
and we now read ** Ragg." As time crept on, the bold 
idea occurred to the owner of the name that a single 
letter more might, without altering the euphony, con- 
siderably add to the respectability of his appellation. 
Accordingly the outside world dwelt admiringly on the 
name of " Wragg." But even this did not exhaust the 
series of improvements, for on my last visit I saw that 
the name had been prolonged to "Wragge." He pro- 
ceeded in other things as systematically as in his nomen- 
clature. From the plunder of successive tenants he 
gradually renovated each item of furniture, and his house 
was always getting gayer and gayer, of course with 
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increasing prices. Mr. Wragge (VVragg, Ragg, Rag) 
certainly put his business on a sound commercial basis. 
There was another house in the same place where we 
used to go whose " extras " were to those of the other 
house as shillings to pounds. I am afraid, though his 
friends are numerous, that his place is getting shabby ; 
but I know that my aunt has had him down in her will 
for a comfortable legacy. 

It used to be dreary work at first, the taking of a 
furnished house at a watering-place, before you knew 
anything of the place or the people. Constant cam- 
paigning, however, has brought us even in this difficult 
matter to a considerable degree of perfection. As a rule 
the local gentry will not call unless they clearly under- 
stand that you are going to be a permanent resident. 
Even then they will sniff about you for an immense time 
before they make your acquaintance. The parson will 
call^ but then the parson has the notion, generally 
speaking, that you ought to ask him to dinner rather than 
he you. My aunt's notions of religion are not inconsis- 
tent with a rubber of whist and a carpet dance, and with 
many divines it requires a great expenditure on schools 
and charities before this defect can be obviated. The 
gentry, though too grand to call, were not too grand to 
watch our expenditure, or even our letters, and to make 
inquiries from the tradespeople. The tradesmen seem 
to have carefully studied a single text in reference to 
their duties to strangers, for we were strangers, and they 
•'took us in." The plan should be to get a few good 
introductions to country families— a box ticket takes you 
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all over the house — and until you have time to cement 
these acquaintanceships to fill your own house with 
agreeable visitants. On two occasions we had suddenly 
to decamp; once when a lively brigade of insects 
crowded us out, and once when we made the startling 
discovery that scarlatina had been raging among the last 
inmates of the place. 

But it is very different if you take a coimtry house, 
hire for a season a manor-house or rectory. The 
hospitable country people soon come around you. You 
suddenly become admitted into very agreeable intimacies. 
You go to lunch with people or they come to you, and 
the lunch ends in a long afternoon stroll or a drive, and 
you part at twilight with a sincere feeling that the hours 
have been pleasant, and that you soon hope to meet 
again. Nice people perhaps pronounce you nice, and 
even the Countess's low pony-carriage will pass up the 
avenue, and you will get an invitation to the Castle. 
My dear aunt had never been at a castle before, and she 
was a little confused at being thrown among the lords 
and ladies. The owner of Downton Lodge was a man 
of ancient pedigree, and an immense favourite in the 
neighbourhood, and when, on account of the health of 
one of his children, he took all his family to Nice and 
let the Lodge, all the neighbourhood, who liked him so 
very much, showed their respect by coming to call upon 
his temporary successors. My aunt came out very well, 
and her return party was long the theme of admiration. 
She spared no expense, getting down waiters and ever}'- 
thing she wanted from the best houses in London. The 
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winters were most brilliant, although we had to go 
sometimes twenty miles to a dinner-party, and on one 
occasion were snowed up for three days at a remote 
place. This was rather too much for my aunt. I 
believe there was something in her constitution that 
could not stand too much of this sort of thing ; and so 
there is, I suppose, in most persons'. When the owner 
of Downton Lodge returned, we resolved that we would 
certainly maintain more quiet for the future ; but we 
have still good friends, and make frequent visits into 
that most pleasant and hospitable of English shires. 

Generally speaking, the plan was that we looked out 
in The Times or The Field for some sort of place which 
took my aunf s fancy. Originally she used to insist that 
there should be a right of shooting over a thousand 
acres. I represented to the Matertera, which I classi- 
cally used to call her, being the aunt on the mother's 
side, that I was not in the habit of shooting, and she 
certainly was not. She allowed the argument, but 
asserted that there was something seignorial and 
respectable in having land to shoot over, and it was 
with great difficulty that I broke her of the practice. 
My aunt was also particular, if possible, in procuring a 
house that had a ghost belonging to it. She conceived 
that there was something feudal and baronial in the 
quasi-possession of a ghost. I remember being in one 
where a deceased owner with nearly all his family had 
been drowned in his carriage while attempting to ford a 
brook that had been swollen by recent rains. Every 
night at eight o'clock the servants said they heard t\\<^ 
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rapid drive of the wheels as they neared the fatal brook. 
My aunt heard the narrative with great complacency, 
but that was an hour of dread to the maidens. Our 
man-servant possessed a considerable gift in the fabri- 
cation of ghost stories, and he gained an absolute 
dominion over their feelings in the way of shocking or 
soothing ihem. Once, however, she was thoroughly 
frightened, which I did not regret, perhaps, so deeply as 
I ought to have done. I was away one day when a set 
of sturdy vagrants entered the place. They were a set 
of rough, able-bodied fellows with bludgeons, a scythe, 
and a reaping-hook. They asked for alms, and the 
cook, trembling in her shoes, put a bold face on it and 
ordered them to be gone. The men evidently did not 
dare to commit a felony, but they determined to try the 
effect of moral force. They swore and muttered, de- 
clared that it was too bad that there should be plenty in 
the house and eight Christians starving, and even made 
a slight physical demonstration. My aunt, hearing a 
hubbub, came down, and nearly fainted when she saw a 
troop of strong fellows downstairs. She told me, how- 
ever, that she soon recovered her composure, and deter- 
mined on being deadly polite. She formally invited 
them all into the dining-room, and told the cook to put 
wine and beer on the table, and whatever she had fit to 
eat. She actually gave them half-a-crown apiece, and 
when one of the ruffians, with a threatening motion of 
his bludgeon, asked her what time it was, she begged 
him to accept her watch as a present. They made so 
merry over their meal that I came back with the man 
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before they had finished, and succeeded in clearing, 
pistol in hand, the premises of them, and also in getting 
back that old family chronometer. 

When we had settled, after a correspondence, that 
there was a likelihood of our taking the house, I was 
sent down to survey the ground and make all necessary 
inquiries. Once and once only did we take a place and 
actually go down to it without having given it any 
inspection beforehand. The proprietor was in a great 
hurry and had another offer ; we might take his proposal 
or leave it. We considered that the circumstances of 
the matter were quite satisfactory, and took the place. 
We got down to a remote railway station on the loop- 
line, and through the fast waning twilight into night we 
drove through those unknown paths and that strange 
landscape until we reached the place which we had 
taken, called the Grange. There was nobody about, 
and I dismounted from the box, where I had been seated, 
nominally for the air and prospect, but in reality to get 
lid of my aunt. It was a long, low range of buildings, 
apparently of the Elizabethan era, with porch, gables, 
and mullioned windows. We knocked gently, rang 
gently, and there being no answer, went on crescendo 
until we thundered against the oak. The maid-servants 
began to be alarmed ; my aunt's maid actually screamed. 
To add to our difficulties, the driver put out our luggage, 
and drove off, saying that he had another job. We 
waited for half an hour in the cold of the autumn night. 
Then I went steadily round the house, and climbed over 
a wall that separated the offices. I then found several 
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doors in a sort of court-yard, and I tried all, and one of 
them yielded. I obtained a light from a fusee, and 
went along a long passage, burning up a "Bradshaw" as 
I proceeded. When I got into the kitchen, I found a 
candle on the dresser, and going into the hall unbarred 
and unlocked the door. We got into the empty house, 
and lighted up a fire in the kitchen. Than we set out 
on our researches to try and explore the mystery. There 
were helmets, armour, and huge antlers in the halls, 
that looked absolutely portentous amid the flickering 
shadows overhead. We got into the dining-room. It 
looked as if it had only been quitted a few hours ago. 
A lamp was still burning low, though the embers had 
burnt out in the grate. There was a decanter half-full 
on the table, a plate of biscuits, and the major part of a 
cold fowl. Does the reader remember the feelings of 
Robinson Crusoe when he got on board the wreck and 
found it full of all sorts of jolly things, which he forth- 
with stowed away in his cave? I made treasure trove 
of the bird and wine — and stowed them away in my 
cave. A book was lying opened, a letter unopened, on 
the table. Then we went into the drawing-room. There 
was a quantity of silver in a plate-basket, collected, but 
not put away. Proceeding upstairs, we found the front 
bedroom in a state of extraordinary confusion. Drawers 
were lying loose, and a portion of the contents — evidently 
the worst portion — were lying about the room. There 
were abundance of blankets about, but no linen. We 
called and shouted, but there was no answer, only 
mysterious echoes from the dim, queer comers. With 
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some difficulty we contrived to bivouac for the night, 
double-locking the doors ; and I am given to under- 
stand that my aunt and the maids refused to take ofT 
their clothes. In the middle of the night the poodle 
created the deepest consternation by barking most 
ferociously ; and we were ready to believe that villains 
who had begun to plunder the house, perhaps disturbed 
by our knocking, were returning to complete their 
nefarious operations. 

I am sorry to be obliged to give a prosaic explana- 
tion of these picturesque and thrilling circumstances. 
The unopened letter was from myself, announcing the 
day of our intended arrival. Owing to a misdirection, 
the letter had been long upon its travels. We found out 
that the people of the house were very careless, and had 
departed in a great hurry, having deferred their pre- 
parations till very late. . They had left one servant — the 
cook — to make things tidy, and prepare for our recep- 
tion. The cook got nervous at being left alone in a big 
house, and went off" to her mother in the town. This 
cook afterwards gave us a good deal of trouble. It is^ 
usual to have an inventory of furniture ; but if you only 
take a house for a short time, and a servant is left in 
charge, the inventory is frequently omitted. I found, 
however, that our careless friends had left so many 
places unlocked, so many valuables lying about, and the 
servant seemed so careless and indifferent, that I insisted 
on sending for the parish schoolmaster, and on his 
making out, in my company, a complete inventory. 
The cook was on board wages — generally a bad arraxv%^- 

w 
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ment in such cases — and of course subsisted upon us. 
This we did not mind, the circumstance being usual; 
but upon penetrating to the kitchen one night, after our 
own servants had gone to rest, I found the cook, with 
three or four followers, carousing on our sirloin and a 
variety of bottled claret and Bass. I was at a loss what 
measures it was best to take. I had occasionally noticed 
that at times the cook unaccountably disappeared, and 
if she heard the bell would utter strange noises from a 
subterranean region. One day, when she was exceedingly 
long in reappearing, I took a light and proceeded in 
search of these abysmal utterances. We discovered that 
they proceeded from the wine cellar, which we under- 
stood had been securely fastened up by the outgoing 
people. The cook, however, evidently possessed a key 
— the real key or a counterfeit — for we found her in a 
helpless state of intoxication, and nearly drowned in the 
contents of a cask of sherry, which she had set running 
but was unable to stop. 

While staying in one of these furnished houses, I 
heard one of the most remarkable stories which ever 
came to my ears, and which I would not venture to put 
down if it had not come to me with great particularity 
of detail. We had taken for the summer a vicarage 
house in a remote sea-bound parish. There are various 
clergymen in pretty localities who look on letting their 
houses as a regular source of income, occasionally the 
best part of their income. Let me also say that, as a 
rule, we found these houses exceedingly comfortable, 
modest, and without any pretence, yet full of elegancies 
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and conveniences. Even in summer the house was very 
lonely; the population did not exceed fifty, although 
the parish was five miles long. The sea, as a boundary, 
practically robs you of half of your neighbourhood. It 
divides everything. The land side was peculiarly bare, 
uncultivated, rough, and remote; but the great scenic 
beauty of the position reconciled us to our loneliness 
and obscurity. Many years ago, two clergymen, brothers, 
used to live there, by all accounts very singular beings. 
The one was the rector, and the other brother officiated 
as curate. As a matter-of-fact, however, both together 
did exceedingly little duty, and created much scandal 
even in those easy days and that limited neighbourhood. 
It frequently happened that nobody came to church, and 
the service was left unperformed. On one occasion he 
found to his great amazement a stranger in the church. 
He politely offered to go through the service if the 
stranger wished, but if not, he suggested that they should 
adjourn to the public That was very much the style of 
thing among the mountain clergy once. The rector 
died, one hard frosty winter, of a chronic illness. The 
snow was lying deep on the ground ; no caller had been 
near the house, and the church had been tenanlless for 
many Sundays past. The curate was put in a great fix 
by the loss of his brother. The location at the rectory 
was very pleasant for him, and that location would, for 
him, soon be a thing of the pasL There would be a 
new rector appointed and the rectory must be vacated. 
The value of the living was not great, only some two 
hundred a year ; but the house was pretty and gQQd,a.Tv^ 
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there was a very desirable glebe attached to it. Poor 
curate William's mouth watered as he thought of his 
brother's enviable possession coming to him, and he 
wondered whether it was possible by any means to con- 
trive that the rectory should come to him as his successor. 
No one knew that his brother had departed this life. 
It was wild weather in a wild country. The brothers, in 
their wild, outlandish sort of life, used to do pretty well 
for each other, with the occasional help of an old woman. 
Within the last few days the old woman had taken to 
bed with the rheumatics and was not likely to show for 
some time. William locked up the room in which his 
dead brother lay, found his way, despite the inclemency 
of the season, to the country town, and went up to 
London. He called upon the Lord Chancellor and found 
means of obtaining an audience. He told the Lord 
Chancellor that his brother the rector was dead, that he 
had been curate for many years, and trusted that he 
would receive the vacant appointment. He added that 
the living was of such small value and in such a remote 
district that he greatly questioned whether any one 
would think it worth while to apply for the appointment. 
The Chancellor told him that he might apply again in a 
week or ten days, and he would see in the meanwhile 
what applications were made for the appointment. The 
brother lingered about town for the specified period and 
then renewed his call. His lordship said that things had 
happened as he had foretold ; and that, as no one had 
thought it worth while to ask for the vacant benefice, he 
had no objection to appoint him. William took care to 
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get the appointment duly made out by the secretary of 
presentations, and then started homewards rejoicing. 
He proceeded publicly to announce the news of his 
lamented brother's decease and gave him quite a 
grand funeral. Applications then came upon the Lord 
Chancellor in shoals ; but it was too late, for the living 
had been given away. 

There were still numerous traditions lingering in the 
neighbourhood of this curious parson's very questionable 
eccentricity. I can give one of his sermons, which has 
long been quoted as a masterpiece of oratory along the 
country side. It happened on a fine summer day when 
there were some friends and neighbours in church, and 
also two or three tailors. " My brethren," said Parson 
William, **I will divide my discourse into three parts, 
I will, in the first place, tell you something that I know 
and you do not know. I will, in the second place, tell 
you something that you know and I do not know. I 
will, in the third place, tell you something that none of 
us know. In the first place, then, to tell you something 
that I know and you don't, the fact is, that I have got no 
breeches on. In the second place, to tell you what you 
know and I don't know, how much will you contribute 
towards buying me a pair? And, in the third place, 
what neither you nor I know is, how much the thief of a 
tailor will charge for making them." I have heard very 
quaint anecdotes of the mountain clergy ; Mr. Conybeare 
has given many such, but this is one of the quaintest. 

I hardly need any other incidents worthy of com- 
memoration ; for the most part it is a prosaic, business-lik^ 
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matter, attended by the inevitable disagreeables of 
packing and unpacking. I remember our going into 
a house, and in the middle of the night there was a 
tremendous storm, the same storm in which the 
London was lost. We heard deep moans from the 
aunt, and found that the rain was penetrating through 
the roof, turning the four-poster into the resemblance 
of the Knaresborough dripping well. It appeared that 
the short-sighted landlord, who had only a life-interest in 
his property, had cut down some fine trees which had 
hitherto broken the force of the Atlantic breeze in its 
most prevalent quarter, and the wind now blows his 
roof away twice or three times every winter ; and people 
say that it serves him right. In taking a furnished 
house, it is not enough that everything should look well 
within, but you should carefully examine the exterior or 
fixtures, or engage some astute person to do so for you. 
We had a very pretty house once in a famous part of 
a lovely county, a house that has been painted, photo- 
graphed, idealised by a crowd of artists. Our rockery 
and our waterfalls were known all over the kingdom. 
My aunt took the place less for its attractions than 
on the high principle that we were getting the place 
a great bargain. The terms in the season were twelve 
or fourteen guineas a week, but the rent was only a 
hundred and fifty a year. The scenery was really of a 
romantic kind, the true sub-alpine sort, which is the 
best one gets in this country. In the summer a crowd 
of tourists came about us. We kept a visiting book 
on purpose for them, which mightily pleased the aunt. 
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who read out tKe names aloud every evening. The 
man-servant certainly made a good deal of money in 
the way of tips, and withdrew his account from the post- 
office because it would not receive all that he was willing 
to contribute ; but we merely had the expense of putting 
on an additional gardener. In the winter we were quite 
able to comprehend the lowness of the rent — the place 
became inaccessible. The ground rooms were damp, 
and we had to betake ourselves to the upper rooms, 
which were fortunately sufficiently numerous and spacious. 
Some of the shops in the village shut up altogether. 
The butcher killed once in the week, and would send 
to tell us that we might have a leg or a loin if we liked, 
and if we didn't like, we might go without anything. 
The postman only came on alternate days, and we had 
exactly thirteen minutes for the return post. By way 
of set-ofif to such desolations and privations we once 
or twice had houses in London or the suburbs. We 
found that the servants left in charge levied a kind of 
black mail on all our dealings with the tradespeople. 
We charitably take it for granted, however, that this 
was rather our special misfortune than a general fault of 
the class. 

One fine day, however, my aunt suddenly took it into 
her head to recollect that all this time she had a very 
good house of her own, by no means less agreeable in its 
concomitants than many of the dwellings which she 
had inhabited. For many years past she had been 
allowing a man and his wife eight shillings a week, 
with coals and gas, to look after her property, as she 
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was much too grand to sublet it to any temporary tenant. 
We found this house in an infinitely worse condition 
than if she had let it satisfactorily, and the man and 
his wife, by their constant quarrels and their blackguard 
acquaintance, had rendered my aunt's highly respectable 
abode perfectly disreputable in the eyes of the public 
and the police. They not unnaturally objected to go, 
considering that they had established a kind of freehold ; 
and when they were shoved out, I had a most laborious 
work to inaugurate of moral and material renovation. 
And thus I linger on, the major-domo of a furnished 
house, in a delightful state of uncertainty whether my 
aunt will leave me all her fortune or turn me adrift upon 
^he world without a shilling. 



BOARDING-HOUSES 




EADER, have you ever had any experience 
in boarding-houses? Perhaps your expe- 
rience has been ample ; perhaps it has 
been nil. In the one case, you have 
perhaps taken up your abode in some palatial boarding- 
house in New York, or have tried the different varieties 
in London or Paris, or are familiar with some fashion- 
able sea-side places. If, my friend, you are familiar 
with boarding-houses — I know some people who like 
them so greatly that they never care to live anywhere 
else — I have no doubt your experience will confirm or 
be parallel with my own ; but if not, I will unfold to 
your gaze some novel experiences of our modern life. 
You might speak of boarding-houses either very much 
en bon or en laid. Perhaps your associations are particu- 
larly pleasant. People who travel either do tours or live 
en pension abroad. And if ever a boarding-house appears 
palatial, it is when you reside in one for the first time 
during your holidays, by the side of an enchanted lake, 
or beneath the shadow of some mighty mountain. Such 
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favourable impressions will continue to the last. Still 
there is an obverse side to be presented. I remember 
once boarding in a house where I formed a great regard 
for the landlady and her young family. They had been 
professional people ; but, in consequence of a great com- 
mercial failure, they had lost all their money, and were 
obliged to take lodgers or occasional boarders. When I 
was descanting on their many merits, a friend of mine 
interrupted me with the laconic truism : " Never mind ; 
landladies arc landladies. ^^ There was a profound truth 
in the words. He meant that when people descend from 
a higher position to a lower position, they are obliged to 
accommodate themselves to the wants and ways of the 
lower position. That landlady soon developed all the 
peculiar features of landladyism, and I have no doubt 
but our social intercourse was somewhere charged for in 
the bill. But certainly the most unfavourable notion 
which I ever formed of boarding-houses was derived 
from a famous trial for murder some ten years ago. There 
was an ugly sort of flirtation in a boarding-house between 
a married man and a weak-minded spinster. The poor 
woman, desirous of applying some mysterious salve to 
her conscience, consented to go through the marriage 
ceremony with him. She died in private lodgings, under 
circumstances which led to a trial and conviction for 
murder; but Sir George Cornewall Lewis, on his re- 
sponsibility as Home Secretary, gave the convict a free 
pardon, and he escaped, barring a year's imprisonment 
for the bigamy. I do not say that this was any reflec- 
tion on the boarding-house — indeed, the boarding-house 
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keeper remonstrated with the pair on their ways — but 
the affair certainly furnished a most disagreeable lot of 
associations in connection with boarding-houses. 

I confess that, on the whole, I have a good deal of 
sympathy with the boarding-house landladies. They 
have often a hard and anxious life, and ask no other 
return than that they should be able to keep a roof over 
their heads, and sit down daily to comfortable meals, 
like their customers. Some of them, like inimitable 
Mrs. Todgers, are dreadfully worried by the subject of 
gravy, and even have to palter with their consciences for 
the sake of a guinea a week. The landlady of a board- 
ing-house sometimes flaunts with silks and satins, displays 
a commanding bosom and an imperial air; but more 
frequently she has the saddened lines of craft and care, 
the careful craft of violently stretching two non-elastic 
ends to meet. It is a sad sight when it becomes per- 
fectly clear that the two ends will not meet; sad to 
witness the spasmodic cheerfulness of the gradually 
thinning table, and to take note of the failing hope of 
better days. If there is no capital to fall back upon, 
perhaps the landlady will take boarders at a lower price 
than she really ought, for the sake of the ready money. 
Then the temptation comes that she should take the 
ready money for urgent expenses, and run up long bills 
with the neighbouring tradesmen. I know, my rigid 
friend, that you think it the most wicked thing in ihe 
world that any one should eat a morsel which he has not 
paid for. But for a man in circumstances of urgent 
necessity^-or for a woman either — society is pretty well 
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broken up into its original elements, and the imperious 
instinct of self-preservation is clamorous above all things. 
The first signal of distress is shown when a small card 
makes its appearance in the dining-room window, stating 
that there are apartments to be let. This is tantamount 
to the confession that the boarding-house speculation 
has failed, and that the big rooms must be let off some- 
how. Sometimes it is easy to trace the reason of the 
decline and fall of the boarding-house. Perhaps the 
charges have been too high, and the extras unduly 
multiplied ; people will not stand that sort of thing. Or 
perhaps, by way of diminishing the expenses, there has 
been a fall-off in the quantity or quality of the commons; 
people will not stand that sort of thing either. I know 
an old lady who really made a great deal of money by 
her boarding-house ; but she grew avaricious, and tried 
to save by various cunning expedients, such as red 
herrings and weak tea for breakfast, and her boarders 
left her, and her connection fell off altogether. 

When there is no capital, and perhaps a retreat 
cannot be beaten in time, some mysterious legal perio- 
dical will reveal to the initiated the registered fact that 
there is a bill of sale on the effects of the mansion. 
Then comes the crash of a sale by auction ; and the 
children of Israel congregate in that once hospitable 
dining-room, where now is an end of all things. Looking 
at other kinds of boarding-houses, there is the boarding- 
house which really becomes a kind of private hotel, and 
the private hotel which, in point of fact, is a boarding- 
house. The differentia of these from the ordinary 
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boarding-house is that they "receive inmates" by the 
day. The regular old-fashioned boarding-house would 
not admit such an alarming innovation. It requires at 
least a week, and rejoices in a long fixed period, even 
if there is a diminution of prices. Some of the hotel 
boarding-houses must pay exceedingly well. People 
like the comforts of a home, where some society is 
attainable, where it is cheaper than hotels, where they 
can have all that an hotel can give, without feeling 
obliged to take wine for the good of the house. Many 
of the large hotels are accommodating themselves to the 
boarding-house system, by having tables cThdie, reading 
and drawing-rooms. I met once at a public dinner a 
man who told me, in a burst of confidence, that he was 
come back from the colonies with a lot of money, and 
was on the look out for a wife, only he did not know any 
ladies. It is obvious that under such exceptional cir- 
cumstances he ought to have made a round of the 
boarding-houses. 

Let us be autobiographical, and gather up some 
experiences of boarding-houses. We will first take one 
at Bayswater, What in the world was it that induced 
me first to go into a boarding-house ? I really believe 
it was mere curiosity alone. It was of course cheaper 
than my usual hotel quarters in Covent Garden ; but I 
did not know it at the time, and at my imprudent age I 
did not consider such a trifle. I ought, perhaps, to have 
gone to Uncle Bertram's ; but Cousin Polly and I had 
had a quarrel — never mind what about — and I did not 
mean to go there for a time. So I determined lo ^^ 
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to a boarding-house, as a kind of adventure, not without 
the secret hope that some young lady might turn up who 
might possibly console me in that matter of Cousin 
Polly. So I rushed down to Bayswater in a hansom, 
passing through that old pike which is now an abolished 
thing, and was put down at a large house. There was a 
considerable attempt at style in the house; statues of 
nymphs holding lamps in the halls, couchant animals on 
hearthrugs, a perfect grove of a conservatory behind, and 
gilded pictures on the walls of the staircase. I was at 
first somewhat awed; but having a precocious, critical 
faculty, I presently settled that the nymphs wanted 
washing, that the rugs were dilapidated, that the pictures 
were not worth their frames, and that the conservatory 
was not over clean, and decidedly unwholesome. I was 
ushered into a drawing-room, where a lady of somewhat 
severe aspect came to inspect me, the smiles for a 
customer being curiously mingled with a general sus- 
picion of the human race. The first inquiry that she 
made was for references. I immediately proffered a 
week in advance ; but I was told that the reference was 
nevertheless indispensable. I was much puzzled by this 
demand ; but at last I bethought me of a good-natured 
old friend who lived about a couple of miles from 
any station on the other side of Clapham Common, con- 
sidering that a little wholesome exercise would give 
Madame time for reflection on the nonsense of being 
over-particular. Madame, however, summoned a sister 
of a vigilant expression of countenance, and told her to 
run off as fast as she could to Notting Hill Gate, where 
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she would find an omnibus that would take her on for 
part of her journey. Madame told me that she had no 
doubt it was all right, but she had made an inflexible 
rule ; and there are, of course, always idiots in the world 
who make themselves slaves to their own inflexible rules. 
I considered myself detained in a sort of honourable 
captivity, and was permitted, under conditional terms, 
to inspect bedrooms and make inquiries about the 
dinner-hour. Dinner was not far off"; and having 
adorned myself to an extent altogether absurd for the 
occasion, I made my way into the dining-room. 

Mr. Sala, in one of his novels, makes a lady who 
keeps a boarding-house practise an inflexible rule that 
none but sexagenarians should be admitted. Such a 
rule must be rare enough, and it was certainly not 
Madame's. All were fish who came to her net. I soon 
discovered that most of the people who were there, 
partaking of that "cheerful society" and "liberal table," 
were, in point of fact, resident there not for purposes of 
society or festivity, but because they considered that on 
the whole this was the best way of getting the most for 
their money. I really think that Madame need not have 
been so rigid in her demands for character. I discovered 
that there was one lady who was a divorcee^ and one or 
two gentlemen who preferred an establishment of this 
kind to an establishment with the society of their own 
wives. Probably there were very extenuating circum- 
stances in these instances, and I am bound to say that 
I never observed the least want of even fastidious 
propriety in the establishment. I am obliged to s^^ 
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that I very nearly came to extreme grief in thQ matter 
of my own references. My old friend had been that 
morning in a very testy temper, in consequence of a 
sharp twinge of gout in the great toe, and was not 
over-pleased wiih the apparition of a bedraggled female, 
" wanting to know, you know/' He unhesitatingly de- 
clared that I was a great scamp ; that I had been plucked 
at college ; that I had made ducks and drakes of my 
money, which wasn't much ; and that he would not trust 
me further than he could see me, which wasn't far. This 
was his subsequent statement to myself; but I think he 
must have given a hint that I was at least solvent /r<? iem,y 
for I was not hauled into the hall and put outside the front 
door with my baggage. I ate my way through the 
dinner, which was pretty fair — soup, fish, joint, tart, 
cheese — getting a little talk out of another young fellow 
who sat next to myself, and who soon let me know 
that he was a clerk in Somerset House, and who ap- 
parently rather wondered that I was not overwhelmed 
by the announcement. I found that the presiding spirit 
of the establishment was a Mrs. Trevallian, of an ancient 
appearance, which matched her ancient Cornish name. 
She and her daughter were great allies of the Somerset 
House man, who nevertheless pronounced that they 
were all "conky," an allusion to a prominent feature 
imitating that of our greatest military commander. Mrs. 
Trevallian was the greatest aristocrat in the house, inas- 
much as, besides bedrooms, she had a private sitting- 
room of her own. When the large house had not been 
fully occupied, she had taken a large room and furnished 
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it herself in a more imposing fashion than any other 
room in the house. It was quite a distinction to be 
invited into this room, and those who went declared 
that it was simply magnificent. Mrs. Trevallian was an 
old Indian ; and she had a mixture of indolence and im- 
periousness frequently characteristic of old Indians. 
Both of these she displayed in her manner at the table. 
Indeed I was surprised to see that a certain amount 
of exclusiveness and a very considerable amount of airs 
prevailed. They might, however, in some degree have 
been necessary, as the society was singularly mixed. 
There were some City men there who seemed decidedly 
objectionable. I found that City men were Madame's 
detestation, and she never took them when there was 
a run upon the house. She told me afterwards that a 
large bedroom and a guinea a week was pretty much 
about their mark, and she had hardly the profit of ihe 
odd shilling. These prices belonged to days when gold 
was scarcer than it is now. Then there was a tall, 
scraggy young lady, who, by her talk about her pupils, 
clearly let us know that she was a governess— and, I 
should think, hardly a more profitable customer than 
a City gentleman. I noticed that a variety of bottles 
and decanters were transferred from the sideboard to 
different people ; and also that the landlady, apparently 
in disregard of any excise law, would find port and 
sherry whenever it might be wanted. I was, however, 
greatly struck by a fact which I am afraid detracted 
terribly from our gentility, A servant came round who 
took our orders for beer and collected our coins. One 
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City man, evidently of a very low mind, sent out for 
a pot of porter; but the Trevallians aristocratically 
partook of sherry or claret. 

We had dessert, which seemed to be a kind of 
superstition, for it was put on the table, and I found 
myself alone in an attack on a box of fossilized figs. 
It had been announced, in tones audible to the whole 
table, that Mr. H, Somerset (I mean the man in 
the Customs at Somerset House) was about to escort 
some of the ladies to stalls at the Omnibus Theatre. 
"He's second cousin to Wiggins, the actor at the 
Omnibus," whispered a City man to me, "and can 
always get stalls — particularly when a piece doesn't draw." 
My last glimpse of Mr. H. Somerset that night — he 
magnanimously opened the dining-room door to wish 
us good-night — revealed him as adjusting an opera cloak 
on the shoulders of the younger Miss Trevallian. The 
ladies had retired to the drawing-room, and a City man 
and I, a retired old clergyman from the country, and 
a silent nondescript, were left to ourselves. The City 
man was not at all a bad fellow, although he did wear 
Brummagem jewellery, and only paid a guinea a week. 
Worse than this, he openly flirted with a well-grown, well- 
nourished serving girl, who came in to remove some 
of the dinner things, and who gave him some sharp 
repartees. He called for hot gin and water, and became 
conversational over his potations. He gave me a 
candid opinion of Madame. Bah ! She was an old 
skinflint. "Two new people to-day, and so she gave 
us both soup and fish. She'll drop the fish to-morrow, 
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you'll see. She's up in her little room just now, doing 
something in this line/' and the City man took a mighty 
pull which exhausted his tumbler of gin and water. 

We got up into the drawing-room by-and-by, and this 
I regarded as a very important department of the 
boarding-house system. Madame had stated in her 
advertisement (letters to be addressed to her at the 
pastrycook's round the comer) that she offered her 
inmates select and agreeable society. She certainly went 
some little way towards bearing out this statement. 
There were some very jolly people in the drawing-room 
who had come to see an old lady who was the pride of 
the mansion, on account of the great number of years 
during which she had graced it with her presence. She 
was very aged, and regarded as so extremely brittle that 
she dined upstairs and sat in state during the evening in 
the drawing-room. She was regarded with all veneration 
due to an Egyptian mummy. It seems that she had her 
little temper, and was rather queer, and the jolly people, 
who were her nearest but still not near relatives, thought it 
best to let her be at the boarding-house rather than with 
themselves. There was a tall girl, whom I had not 
noticed at dinner, with eyes rather too bright and too 
deeply sunk, who sang several songs agreeably. The 
drawback to her was that she seemed hackneyed, and 
did everything with a kind of spasmodic action. She 
required some sort of a winding up and then went on 
incessantly, and then relapsed into total inactivity until 
the machinery was set in motion again. 

I found next morning that I was a subject of cow- 

\ 1 
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siderable curiosity. The rule at this establishment was 
that all the gentlemen took themselves off after breakfast 
in order to earn filthy lucre at their respective callings. 
I went into the drawing room — for at this time I was one 
of the gorgeous lilies of society who neither toiled nor 
spun — and reclining on a sofa went in heavily for fiction. 
I found that some of the ladies resented this intrusion, 
and one of them informed me that the drawing-room was 
generally given up to the ladies in the morning. As 
there was no sofa in the dining-room it was obviously 
impossible that I should comply with this hint. Still I 
was pleasingly conscious that I was regarded with some 
little admiration as a drone who was not called upon to 
work for his living. I was eclipsed, however, before I 
was many hours older by the arrival of a mysterious 
being who took champagne every day. He asked 
Madame if she could give him some champagne, and 
.took a bottle at every dinner while he was with us. He 
.never asked any one to partake with him, but cleared it 
/oflf as coolly as if it were shandy-gafT. We all affected to 
.regard it as a most ordinary matter, that we really did 
not care for champagne, and could drink it in oceans if 
we chose. But the champagne fascinated the table. 
The .subject was frequently discussed. Public opinion 
at first considered that he was a spendthrift who was 
rapidly running through his little all. Afterwards, public 
opinion look a darker shade. It considered that he 
niust have committed forgery or embezzlement, and was 
getting through his ill-gotten gains hastily. I met him a 
few years afterwards at the Baths of Lucca. It did not 
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appear that his imbibing tastes had been vicious, but that 
he drank champagne on the simple ground that he liked 
it, that it agreed with him, and that he could pay for it. 
We never told each other how it had happened that we 
came to that Bayswater boarding-house, but he tersely 
summed up his opinion of it by saying that it was an 
infernal hole. 

The tall girl with the eyes (bright and somewhat 
sunken) came into the drawing-room on the second 
morning. Then we played out a little comedy. She 
wanted to withdraw that she might not disturb me; I 
wanted to withdraw that I might not disturb her. She 
consented to stay and play. Afterwards she consented 
to sing. The singing was good, but not particularly 
good. We made exchanges of novels ; she had some 
cheap novels with yellow covers and I had some with 
green. She was hardly so pretty as little Polly, and 
nothing like so fresh. Nevertheless we became good 
friends. She managed to let out when she was likely to 
be going to Kensington Gardens, and when she would be 
found in the aviary of Baker Street bazaar. The reader 
will possibly recollect the antediluvian times to which 
I am referring. By-and-by I made a woeful discovery 
respecting her. She had been left in pawn. Her father 
was an Italian, who had something to do, I could never 
exactly make out what, with the Italian Opera. He had 
stayed at Madame's for some little time, and had gone 
away having only paid a sum on account. He and the 
landlady seem to have had the idea that they had made 
things all right by leaving the young lady ; but how she 
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was to be converted into ready cash, should any pecuniary 
emergency arise, was not set forth. For some time 
remittances were duly made, but, after the manner of 
such remittances, they became "small by degrees and 
beautifully less " until they ceased altogether. Madame, 
who honoured me with some confidential remarks, told 
me that perhaps the young lady knew more about her 
father's whereabouts than she thought fit to declare. I 
do not think that this was the case, but Clotilda was cer- 
tainly an enigma. She told me that through her father's 
connection she hoped to get on the Italian Opera some 
day. I altogether doubted if this were possible, for 
neither her dancing nor her singing was at all of the 
operatic style of excellence. I wondered very much 
what it was that induced Madame to retain her. But 
any spare room would do for her, and she only pecked 
like a bird, and she helped with the house, and she 
perhaps attracted visitors, or at least she helped to keep 
them. She did not care to be a governess. Now and 
then she would take a daily pupil, but the engagement 
never lasted long; but she was a capital linguist, and 
now and then had some translating or letter-writing to 
do. She was really very clever, and spoke French and 
Italian like a native. I asked her now and then if she 
would go to a place of amusement, and we really did go 
to a concert, and also — one more allusion to a far-off 
state of society — to the Colosseum in Regent's Park. I 
remember very well that we had to see Paris by moon- 
light, and of course, that moonlight may be visible, all 
other light is excluded. Moonlight and young ladies 
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make an excellent mixture, and our hands stole together 
as our eyes were fixed on the mimic Paris, and our 
minds perchance in a fool's paradise. 

I remember next day when we were alone in the 
drawing-room — it was an hour in the afternoon when the 
drawing-room was generally vacant, that soft twilight 
hour which has always its influence on imaginative youth 
— that her face had a strangely softened look. Generally 
it had a look of hardihood and worldliness, but today it 
was quiet, subdued, and almost sad. 

"I think I heard you say that you lived in the 
country when you were at home, Mr. Bobus," she said. 

** Don't call me Mr. Bobus," I replied; "I am 
Harry Bobus. Call me Harry, if you please." 

"Harry, then," she said, with a divine intonation. 
I heard the other day of a French manager who asked 
a young lady who applied to him for an engagement 
to give all the intonations of which the word venez was 
capable. Before she had finished her intonations the 
manager surrendered at discretion, and implored her 
to make a permanent engagement — one for the term 
of her natural life. I will only say that there was a 
considerable dash to the vencz in the way in which the 
Signorina pronounced the Harry, 

^^Anima mioy^ I replied to that melting Harry, 
'*we do live in the country, and a very pretty p'ace 
it is." 

** You have a mother ? " 

"Yes; a sweet old lady, a grand old lady, as she 
is considered in our part." 
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"And you always live in the same house and 
among the same people ? " 

"For the last two hundred years our family has 
lived in no other." 

"And you go to church, and you have a big pew 
there, and the country people come to see you, and 
you order whatever you like in the shops, and you 
give parties, and ride, and shoot, and fish ? " 

" That's very much about the time of day, Signorina." 

" Ah, how sweet 1 " she said, half closing her eyes, 
and then she added, more to herself than to me : " And 
what is there in life better than in a country house to be 
a loving wife and happy mother ? '' 

I ought to have explained to her that I was not the heir 
of the house of Bobus, and that a small house in Pimlico 
would probably have to do duty for my ancestral halls. 

" Ah, Harry," she said, " my heart is sore, and I feel 
so very tired. If I could only rest my head somewhere, 
and feel safe and at peace." 

Poor little Arab ! There was a whole world of sin- 
cerity in her words, those words which almost audibly 
whispered vencz, I was touched with a dangerous emo- 
tion, and my lip-deep talk might have become much 
deeper. At least there was one stalwart arm, one manly 
shoulder, at her service. She closed her music and the 
listless fingers ran carelessly down the keys and then 
ceased. I hardly knew what was coming, but to the 
best of my belief a declaration was hovering in the air. 
Suddenly, however, I heard loud voices in the hall and 
an unmistakable voice exclaimed : 
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"This is certainly the place, Polly, where old 
Ferguson said the landlady lived. There can't well 
be another Mr. Bobus hereabouts. Oh, he's at home 
is he, eh ? " This was in answer to something said by 
some servant. Presently Cousin Polly's light step was 
on the staircase, followed by the heavy tread of her sire. 

** Here he is, papa," said pretty Cousin Polly. 

" Aha ! aha ! caught at last ! " grimly, gruffly the 
uncle. 

They both drew back a little aghast when they dis- 
covered the Signorina. In a moment, with scarlet 
countenance, she caught up her music-book, and with 
a graceful curtsey fled the room. 

"Hope we don't disturb you. Cousin Harry," said 
Cousin Polly. "I think, papa, that perhaps we had 
better retire." 

I was a mere calf in those days, and never knew ray 
own mind. Polly's pretty face had put to flight Clotilda's. 
I began to fib with the utmost volubility. Then uncle 
insisted that I should go back with him. He understood 
that a pecuniary payment would do instead of notice, 
and that he insisted on making to Madame's inanimate 
sister. Within a quarter of an hour I cleared away from 
my first boarding-house. Polly was irresistible. I never 
went back there again. 

On the whole this boarding-house was rather of a 
free-and-easy nature. Now the next boarding-house to 
which I went was an exceedingly nice one, of great pro- 
priety, but without that afl"ectation of propriety which is 
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so often no bar to impropriety. The place was a lovely 
watermg-place on the south coast. People went there 
from other motives than for living cheap. The house 
was one of the best houses in the best part of the town. 
It was full of nice people. The money element was 
apparently ignored, but at the end of every week you 
found a polite little missive on your dressing-table. I 
remember there was a great philosopher there whose 
name was as well known all over England as in his own 
university. On certain days we invited guests to dinner, 
and showed as good a company as could be shown in 
the town. I remember that one or two of the clergy (we 
had a ritualistic church with a whole troop of clergy) 
arranged with the landlady to dine with us every day 
except Friday; they considered that our dinner was 
much too good for a Friday. We had quite z. furore 
for natural science ; under the guidance of the professor 
we explored rock pools and tapped the rocks about, and 
plunged into caverns with their pre-Adamite antiquities. 
Still, on the whole, it was a very quiet boarding-house. 
Some of the inmates were in very delicate health, and 
had come down expressly, and had the sense to make 
this special object paramount. Also we had some lovely 
girls whose friends had sent them here for a little change 
and society. They were soon all the better for their 
change. The only drawback was that the professor fell 
in love with one of them, and for all his fame and science 
she could not forgive him his fifty odd years. When I 
left the establishment it was a doubtful point whether 
the learned professor or the charming girl would leave 
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it j but I am happy to think that it was strong enough 
to withstand either of those serious blows. 

But the most tremendous boarding-house I was ever 
residing at was one on a colossal scale at Paris. There 
was no consideration of expense anywhere. Every one 
seemed in exuberant health and spirits. The sole object 
was to amuse ourselves. We sat down forty or fifty to 
dinner, and after dinner we had a large garden with 
fountain and lake, and a library with richly stained glass. 
We were full of Americans, with a good sprinkling of 
Jews ; Jewish wealth might be great, but the American 
expenditure was greater. The American ladies seemed 
to make a point of having a new dress every day, and in 
carriages and wines, despite greenbacks, they quite dis- 
tanced the Britishers. There were various specimens of 
the genuine Yankee ; there were also Americans who 
spent all their days travelling all over the world, and 
who almost excel in culture and manner all people in 
the world. I hardly know a greater change from this 
than living en pension in a retired Swiss village, one of 
those villages which, on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
protected by mountains, offer a charming retreat \x the 
winter. Some five francs a day were all that you had to 
pay, and it would tax your ingenuity to spend anything 
more. But unless you could get up a fiirtation things 
were horribly dull. 

It was in travelling south from this boarding-house 
that I stopped at a vast hotel. It was a vast hotel, such 
as was almost unknown in London until recent years. It 
was less an hotel than a little town. I happened to hear 
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a great deal of the landlady. I was told that she was a 
clever woman, who, being a beautiful linguist, brought 
many visitors to the hotel and kept them for marvellously 
long periods. She and her husband did not live in the 
hotel itself, but in a charming pavilion that lined one 
side of their large, pleasant garden. One day I met the 
landlady, who was walking in the colonnade of the court 
of the hotel. It was none other than Clotilda. She 
recognised me with the greatest kindness. She invited 
me to the pavilion, and introduced me to her husband 
and her two children. The landlord had gone to the 
Bayswater boarding-house, and finding this accomplished 
girl the very kind of helpmeet he wanted, proposed to 
her. They gave me a better dinner for love than was 
ever served up in the hotel for money. I kissed her 
hand and parted. The poor thing had done best after 
all. In my grim bachelor lodgings in Stucconia I like 
to think of her in prosperity and in the sunshine, in that 
fairy garden, by that fairy lake, on the Alpine slopes, or 
in the cool arcades of that ancient Italian town. 
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VERY well remember, as children, the 
peculiar delight and pleasure we had in 
going from our town abode to a country 
house. I doubt not but in the holiday 
season of the year this will be the extremely jolly 
experience of quantities of young people. Of course 
in a town children have to be so extremely neat and 
well-behaved. They must walk together so quietly 
through the streets, and play together with such extreme 
propriety in the garden of the square, and in the 
play-room they must not really play at all, because 
the drawing-room is just below, and those frightful 
visitors — the bugbears of human existence — would 
carry away an extremely low opinion of such little 
boys as might be palpably detected in making a noise. 
If a shoe-string came undone that misdemeanour was 
promptly reported to the home authorities, and to fall 
down and cut open both breeches and knee with a 
stone was at least as much a fault as a misfortune. 
Nor shall I ever forget the occasion when brother Bob 
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came home, having had a fight with a vulgar boy in 
the street, with dishevelled hair, dilapidated raiment, 
and partially obscured vision. He had a private fight 
afterwards with the governor in his study, where I 
believe the pommelling was exclusively on one side. 
I believe we thought that, as a family, we should never 
be able to hold up our heads again in our country 
town, and that an indelible brand of lawlessness hence- 
forth belonged to us all. What a wonderful relief it was 
to our feelings when we heard Uncle Dick say one 
day at dessert: "I think your cubs look regular little 
weeds; I think they had better come and freshen up 
for a fortnight at my place." We, little cubs, were always 
freshened up by Uncle Dick, whom we regarded as being 
a most glorious institution. We knew he had " a place," 
twenty miles off, newly taken, but we had not yet been 
there. But all kinds of glories were told us respecting 
Uncle Dick's cottage. There were rumours that he kept 
guinea-pigs there, and we knew, from authentic sources, 
that he had rabbits by the hundred in the warren or 
waste behind his farm. Then we heard with terror 
mixed with secret joy that he had an enormous dog, 
half mastiff, half Russian wolf-dog, tied up in the day 
but let loose at night for the purpose of summarily 
devouring all marauders. Also there was a pond, where 
we depictured ourselves fishing with lively vigour and 
capturing divers finny monsters of the deep. Then there 
was a pony-carriage, such as we did not have at our own 
house, and a farmyard, and wall upon wall covered with 
fruit, and an orchard where the orthodox apple-trees 
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were intermingled with pear-tree and cherry-tree, and 
where Uncle Dick, by way of opening the gates of 
Paradise to us off-hand, said we might luxuriate to our 
hearts' content. To make our joy simply ecstatic, it 
was not thought necessary that Charlotte, the nurse, 
should accompany us. Now this nurse Charlotte con- 
ducted her empire of the nursery on the great spanking 
principle. We were compelled — miserable little wretches 
that we were — we were compelled to appear to be very 
fond of Charlotte, and to cry if she could not go out 
with us, or she would half murder us directly her direful 
chance came. Every night, when our ablutions were 
accomplished and we were inserted into our little white 
nightgowns, the spanking operation came off. Charlotte 
duly whacked into us, if she could reckon up any 
offences of the day ; but that was not allowed to make 
any great difference, for she argued, with much acute- 
ness, that we had probably deserved it in some unknown 
way, and if not, that a good licking would act as a 
deterrent against juvenile crime. 

I have been to many country houses as a visitor, 
since then, but the delicious joy of that early fortnight 
has never been surpassed. The pond was certainly a 
trifle less than the inland ocean which we had imagined, 
but otherwise our bliss was perfect. The cows, 
with which the fields abounded, caused some little 
trepidation, but brother Bob broke the charm by flinging 
a stick at a cow's back, which made a huge animal trot 
off ingloriously. Then, if we had been playing all the 
morning, and rushed in to dinner five minutes late and 
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quite untidy, " Never mind, my dears,'* said Uncle Dick, 
" you must be very hungry ; have your dinners first and 
decorate afterwards;" and when a plate was bowled 
over and dashed into a million pieces by the excitement 
of pudding, he actually said, '* Never mind, my dears, 
it's only an accident, and not of the least consequence ; " 
and once he sternly reprimanded a servant for not giving 
me a sufficient quantity of cream and preserves. We were 
there long enough to behold our names and addresses 
rise up in letters of mustard and cress, and in the hay- 
field we built ourselves houses and a town, and streets 
and squares of grass, and we were allowed to drive the 
pony-carriage ourselves, though uncle's hands were never 
far from the reins, and in the dining-room we piled the 
chairs and stools as we liked, and we might wander into 
the kitchen, where* the maids were always glad to see 
us, and would give us and our cats and dogs any amount 
of fresh milk we liked. There were no lessons done — 
Uncle Dick, a sensible man, said he had not much 
opinion of lessons — but here I found my first copy of 
the "Arabian Nights," and in consequence progressed 
rapidly in my reading. Nor have I ever had a fall in 
life more sudden and severe than when we were re- 
manded back from summery Arcadia to the wholesome 
discipline of Sparta, under nurse Charlotte. Brother 
Bob, how^ever, nearly smashed her head by flinging a 
teapot at her, which, happily, had the salutary effect 
of frightening her into greater leniency. I hope that 
many of my young friends are now enjoying such a 
holiday, reading my reminiscences as they rest on 
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green turf beneath the swinging boughs of the orchard 
trees. 

Years upon years passed away before I made 
another regular visit to a country house. We were 
at school, and we came home in the holidays to the 
house in the square, and that was all. I am writing 
of days when it was not thought a social necessity 
that every one should go down to the coast for a month 
or six weeks. At last I remember, one day, that a very 
portly and important gentleman said, " Will you let your 
son come and stay a few days at the Park ? I expect 
my own son from school in a day or two with some 
young friends." Now I believe it was thought rather 
a grand thing that I should go to the Park, which was 
perhaps the greatest house in all the neighbourhood. 
I went, but I was very miserable there. The son and 
"his young friends" were not arrived, and I was 
the only boy in the house for a day or two. The house 
was awfully grand, and the servants, with white chokers, 
were just hke the lot of clergymen who used to come to- 
my father's house now and then for a clerical meeting. 
The idea of disarranging a chair, or even of disarranging 
a single hair of my head, was simply terrific. When a 
little accident occurred to me — it was the bursting of 
the buttons of my waistcoat — I thought I should have 
shrunk into the ground. There were a lot of gentlemen 
at dinner, awfully stiff and prematurely severe, whose 
conversation was as unintelligible to me as the Gothic 
tongue. I fell asleep several times during the dinner; 
and at last the gentleman's wife said I had better go inta 
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the day nursery. So they led me away, suffering under 
a feeling of acute shame, up a dark, steep flight of steps, 
known as the back stairs, into a big, cold, remote room 
where there was an old woman sitting knitting stockings. 
She interrogated me with kindly severity, gave me some 
milk and water, and put me to bed. She left me in 
total darkness, and with an insufficiency of blankets— a 
prey to the utmost horror, lest a fire should break out 
or robbers should break in ; and I was discovered next 
morning, in partial asphyxiation, buried beneath the 
bed-clothes, 

I was not much more comfortable when the young 
heir and his young friends came home. They asked me 
what pocket-money I had, who my father was, and what 
school I went to. It is astonishing what snobs a great 
many boys can be. They may not be more snobbish 
than their sires, but they show their snobbishness more 
grossly. I regret to say that my answers were considered 
unsatisfactory. My school was not one of the great 
public schools ; my fatl^er was hardly a swell, and my 
pocket-money was simply below contempt. I was 
practically tabooed, for I felt verj' awkward, and never 
at any time got on well with rough senior boys. I was 
permitted, however, to form one of a shooting-party, 
and I went about the woods with the fervent aspiration 
that I might not shoot anybody and might not be shot 
myself. I succeeded, however, in shooting a small bird, 
which ought to have entitled me to the reputation of a 
sportsman. I must in candour say that this small bird 
seemed resolutely bent on suicide, for it almost flew into 
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the muzzle of my gun. It, unfortunately, turned out 
that the small bird was a tomtit. My achievement was 
greeted with inextinguishable ridicule. I was immediately 
dubbed with the nickname of Tomtit, and had great 
subsequent difficulty in shaking off that odious appella- 
tion. Had it been a pheasant — which, of course, is a 
much easier object to hit — I should have been a sports- 
man, but as it was only a tomtit I had simply committed 
a mild sort of fratricide. You may believe me that I 
was not very comfortable at the Park, and longed to get 
back to my brothers and sisters. 

These were my earliest experiences of country houses, 
and so I specially remember them, the sweet and the 
bitter together, according to the common order of human 
life. On the whole, however, pleasurable sensations 
preponderate altogether with my many associations of 
country houses. In fact, if there is any chance of the 
reverse being the case; if, for instance, a wife or a 
daughter has taken it into her head to elope at the time 
you come to stay — little incidents which have come 
within my own experience on such occasions — it is not 
a bad plan to telegraph to a friend to send a telegram 
to you. The simple statement that you have received 
a telegraphic message always warrants an abrupt 
departure. Or if your host is in a bad humour, or 
does not understand the happy art of receiving guests, 
it is always open to you to beat a retreat. As a rule, 
however, these contretanps are excessively rare. At the 
English country houses you are received with a hospi- 
tality nothing less than Oriental. Perhaps, on the whole, 
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there are no country houses which equal those of old 
school and college friends. At least the recollection of 
them stands out with peculiar vividness. You have been 
known very well by name, and perhaps you have been 
expected for years before you come. Every day, almost 
every hour of the day, has been mapped out for you. 
You have to see all the churches that have been restored 
and all the abbeys that have been ruined; there are 
drives and picnics in the morning, and in the evening 
there are nice people to dinner; or you find yourself 
included in the invitations which your friends have 
received. Under such pleasing circumstances many 
young men conceive themselves called upon to fall in 
love with one of the daughters of the house. 

But it is a very sad thing to go back to a country 
house to find that it is dismantled or occupied by another 
tenant, when you and he do not care a rush for each 
other. As old Tully hath it, "O domus quam dispari 
domino dominaris." And this sort of thing is becoming 
increasingly common in this impatient age. People think 
little nowadays in breaking up their establishment at a 
country house and going to a watering-place or going 
abroad. The other day, finding myself at a certain 
station on a certain line, I took a five miles' walk, partly 
to look at an old country house where I had once stayed, 
but where death and separation had done their work. 
I commanded a view from the door-window of the once 
familiar and now alien doors. Now and then one hears 
queer stories of the break-up of country houses. A man, 
well up in all artist gossip, told me such a story the other 
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day. There was a general sale at a country house in a 
remote county. It was not a great house, but it was a 
good house. In one of the passages of this house two 
London picture -dealers stumbled against each other. 
They were mutually surprised and mutually disconcerted 
at the encounter. " Well, Levi, who would have thought 
of seeing you here ? " ** Very true, Braham, I wanted a 
run in the country, and as things looked cheap I thought 
I might as well try and do a little business. But what 
brings you here?" Mr. Braham or Mr. Abraham 
answers with some average lie ; but after a little dodging 
each truly suspected the reason of that excursion from 
town, and each truly guessed that the other guessed. 
The fact is that in that country house there was a 
remarkable painting, let us say, either by ** savage Rosa " 
or "learned Poussin." How the squire came into 
possession of such a picture is unknown. How the 
dealers ever came to know that the squire had such a 
picture is equally unknown. But these two men had 
each hit the scent. "Well, Levi," says one of them, 
** what is the use of our bidding against each other and 
sending the price up ? Suppose we buy it between us 
and then go shares." Mr. Levi had a mind open to 
consideration, and the bargain was made. The picture 
was bought for a trifle, and afterwards sold for a large 
sum in town. 

Looking at my list of country houses, I find that I 
once spent four or five days at an archbishop's. He 
was a worthy man and a learned, and exercised the 
episcopal virtue of hospitality in a modest but very 
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substantial way. He lived simply and worked hard, 

getting up early in the morning to answer his letters and 

retiring after dinner to get some quiet hours of reading. 

He told a few good stories, but though he had a great 

deal in him it was not easy for him to bring it out. 

What I chiefly recollect is the peculiar excellence of his 

bitter beer. It set me wondering whether the Burton 

brewers had a private episcopal tap, whether they had 

a better than their best quality which they keep for 

customers of exalted title. Some time afterwards I 

visited a private gentleman whose castle and domain 

could have swallowed up the archbishop's and have felt 

no bigger. Such a multitude of servants in the chape), 

such a glare of multitudinous wax lights in the public 

rooms. The dinner w^as of the most absolute and 

recherche kind, with one lamentable exception. The 

wine was almost filthy, so sweet and strong. I found 

afterwards that my friend had a crotchet for making all 

his purchases in his own neighbourhood, the result of 

which was that he paid almost prohibitive prices for 

inferior articles. As a matter of fact you generally 

get the best dinners not among the grand people who 

give grand dinners occasionally, but among those who 

belong to the pleasant, temperate zones of middle life, 

who give dinners constantly and have brought the art of 

dinner-giving to high perfection. The great element in 

all country visiting is to be in perfect harmony with your 

surroundings, and to have the feeling of being quite at 

home. This makes a visit to old friends so enjoyable, 

when you at once dash into their way of life, when you 
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take up the thread of their history precisely where it 
was dropped, when you go out to see the effect of all 
the improvements contemplated when you were last 
here and now happily accomplished, when you reckon 
up the neighbourhood, the "hatches, matches, and 
dispatches " since you last belonged to it, and when, as 
you find yourself in the old family pew once more, or 
once more pass along the avenue, for a moment the 
tract of weary months is forgotten, and you could dream 
that it has all been a dream since you were here last. 
I know of nothing so enjoyable as starting off in the 
holiday season to pay a succession of visits to a set 
of country houses. I remember an astute lawyer 
who, infinitely to his wife's gratification, became Lord 
Chancellor. ** And now, my dear,*' said the wife, " we'll 
stay at home and see all our friends." ** No, no," said 
the Chancellor, "I shall now go and visit all my 
friends." And so the astute Chancellor roamed the 
country, reflecting infinite glory on all his entertainers. 
I like to be candid, and I say at once that such visiting 
has its drawbacks. You have a long journey first-class ; 
you are rather expected, you think, to travel first, and 
you have servants to fee in every direction with yellow 
money, and perhaps your own servant to bring with 
you, and post-chaises to take, so that such expeditions 
are often very costly. Then there is the trouble of 
packing and unpacking, and when this is left to servants 
something important is assuredly left behind. Then if 
you go to a dinner or a ball there are probably sixteen 
or seventeen miles to be traversed through the vilest of 
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country roads, and possibly you have to break your home- 
ward journey half way. Then you have the torturing 
reflection that when you have got among the sweetest 
set of people in the world you are due to-morrow at 
some country house which, upon the whole, is the most 
uninteresting in all your list. Then perhaps there is the 
bore of being dragged across ploughed fields to con- 
template breeds of cattle or implements of agriculture, 
about which you know and care nothing. But still, 
allowing for all drawbacks, you will have a peculiar 
affection for country houses, not the great fashionable 
places which are simply bits of transmogrified Ix)ndon, 
but those on whose hearts the ancient virtue of hospitality 
lingers long and brightest ; where culture, courtesy, 
bright wit, and the law of love prevail \ where the neigh- 
bourhood is neighbourly, and jolly people will call at 
lunch-time and stay till the early cup of tea to drive 
home in the twilight ; where the theory and practice of 
open-air enjoyment are thoroughly understood. But you 
will soon minimise your inconveniences. Keep your 
mornings for yourself if you want them. Don't profess 
an interest in rustic matters if you don't feel it. Whistle 
Telle est la vie, and make your swift farewell gracefully 
and not too tenderly. Then travel up to the huge 
metropolitan station, grateful that country houses have 
shown you so many varieties of English life, and so 
many sacred interiors of happy English homes. 



VISITS AND REVISITS 




iHE subject of visits perhaps deserves a more 
careful and deliberate examination than has 
as yet been attempted. Even the call, 
prologue and epilogue to the visit, comprises, 
as Count Smorltork said, a subject of no inconsiderable 
magnitude. When a lady's visiting-list reaches to some 
five hundred names it becomes evident that a consider- 
able amount of business energy, not to mention strategy 
and statesmanship, is called into requisition. At the 
present time visiting has become a thoroughly organised 
social system throughout the country, the visiting of the 
recess being, perhaps, subordinate in importance to the 
parliamentary session, but obviously to that alone. 
There are now a certain set of great houses which have 
carried the art of hospitality to the highest point of per- 
fection, and which are simply huge hotels with no bills 
barring the customary fees. The ** locations " are first- 
rate, and the " commons" also, and altogether it is not a 
bad thing to be driving or shooting all the afternoon, 
and then sit down to a glorious dinner with some of the 
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most splendid wits and women in the world. It is a 
happy circumstance, also, that there are so many people 
who prefer receiving visitors even en masse to making a 
tour among their own friends. This is necessary to 
restore the balance in the case of those people who are 
the recipients, without being the bestowers of hospitality. 
Philosophers tell us that matter is imperishable, and the 
earth never loses in weight; and that if matter sometimes 
passes off in imponderable vapour, the balance is re- 
stored by the aerolites that occasionally descend upon 
the earth's surface. Thus there are good souls who keep 
the moral atmosphere sweet by atoning by extra good- 
ness for the deficiencies of others. In the social 
world bounteous hosts make up for the impecunious 
detrimentals. 

But we are now, in the first instance, discussing, not 
the donors but the recipients of hospitality. And 
herein great is the difference between the visit and the 
revisit. A great deal depends on who you are, and on 
the place whither you are going. You may be a man of 
the world, on whom invitations are showered in the 
prettiest notes ; or it may even be that so commonplace 
a matter as a visit may, in the stress of business, be a 
somewhat rare event. De Boots tells me that his 
invitations into the country would take him three years 
to clear off. Other men of the De Boots stamp have 
made to me the same remark. But the remark, though 
true, involves a fallacy. I grant that if they went from 
one place to another, in chronological order, it would 
take them three years to get through the lot. But the 
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invitation that holds good for this season by no means 
holds good for next ; and let De Boots get engaged to 
some girl, especially in a wrong set, or be cut off by a 
cantankerous uncle — not to mention heavier possible 
misfortunes — and he will be altogether excused for 
putting in an appearance. For myself, I approve in- 
tensely of the theory and practice of visits. Some 
people indeed carry the taste to a rabid extent, and look 
to them for the cheerfulness that they can only find in 
the balance and adjustment of their own minds. Again, 
it is carried to such an extent that London is almost 
periodically emptied from Saturday to Monday ; and the 
brief migration of Easter and Whitsuntide is continually 
increasing in magnitude. It is a good thing for the 
heavy-weighted man of business that he should be able 
to get away into the pure air and pure thoughts of the 
country for a day or two, and a good thin^ for the 
budding maiden that she should come out into the world 
and see her friends for a month or two. But, as I said, 
great is the difference between the visit and the revisit. 
Much depends on the house you are visiting. If you 
are to be a guest at Windsor Castle or some Royal 
Palace, you have rooms, carriage, and servants placed at 
your special disposal. Next to that unlikely circumstance, 
you may be going to some great house, so great that 
even the difference fiom Windsor or other castle may 
not be very perceptible. Not so grandly, but quite as 
comfortably, you may be welcomed to the modest guest- 
chamber or " spare room " of your hospitable friend in 
the temperate zone of the middle classes. How often 
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is that guest-chamber adorned with all the adornments 
of a polished English home ! the bookshelves well lined ; 
the writing-table well furnished ; the arm-chairs ample ; 
the couch soft and yielding; the flowers, pictures, and 
the all-necessary tub carefully bestowed. You make 
your first visit with a curious mixed feeling. That is all 
anticipation which by-and-by will be reality. How un- 
familiar seem those grounds on which hereafter you will 
dwell with fond recollection ! And that cottage with 
the clambering roses, and the low verandah, and the 
croquetted lawn, is a momentary picture now, but pre- 
sently it will be a reality and ever after a reality that 
abides. Sometimes in my wanderings I have passed 
such a dwelling, and I have amused myself by picturing 
to my mind what kind of beings the inmates might be ; 
and time, in its whirligig of changes, has made me know 
the dwelling well of which I had once caught a pleasing 
transitory glimpse. I confess I have been disappointed 
at times. That Arcadian bower, with its imagined 
sylph-like fairy for its haunting " minister," turned out to 
be the abode of a dogmatical old gentleman with a 
Dutch love for tulips, and who prided himself on his 
early cabbages. At other times one's best anticipations 
have been realised, if not in beauty, at least in goodness, 
which after all is best. Yet it is odd for the first time 
to pass within the shadow of hospitable doors, perhaps 
having never seen your host, and with only his kind 
letter of invitation as your voucher. With a little 
practice you become utterly callous, and your mental 
attitude is that of amused attention to see what is going 
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on. There are nervous people, I believe, ladies 
especially, who always feel uncomfortable till the strange- 
ness wears away, and are troubled with a headache 
while the strangeness lasts. But you, my well-seasoned 
friend — like the imperturbable gentleman, who, hearing 
that his hotel was on fire, directed the waiter, when the 
smoke should reach number twenty, to bring him his 
shaving-water — are the passive recipient of impressions. 
You wonder whether the womenkind are pleasant; if 
the wines be old or cheap ; whether there will be much 
visiting ; if there is shooting or fishing to be had, and so 
on. Yet there is always a notion of strangeness, a spice 
of adventure, in the first visit, even to the most hardened 
worldling, so different to the feeling of au revoir. 

But how different is the revisit when the au revoir is 
fulfilled, when you come back once more, pleased, to 
those well pleased to see you. John touches his hat, 
with that gratitude which is a lively anticipation of future 
favours ; and the pretty Abigail drops you a smile and a 
curtsey. You are shown into the room which is called 
your room. You perceive at once, with grateful feelings, 
that your old tastes have been recollected and attended 
to. You fling yourself down on your sofa with a sense 
of rest and ownership. In the same feeling you possess 
yourself of the lawn and drawing-room, the outside and 
inside of the dwelling where you can really feel at home. 
Your host will bring you up a bottle from that particular 
bin which, on the first occasion, you learned to know 
and value. In the evening you talk about the eldest 
son, George, who is at Oxford, and discuss his chances 
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in the schools or on the river ; or inquire after the young 
bride of the family, how she likes the neighbourhood 
where she has settled down. And in the morning, 
forgetful of your many letters, and that pressing business, 
you saunter away hour after hour, listening to their 
music or receiving their gentle confidences. Lord 
Rochester said that after all Sauntering was Charles the 
Second's true mistress ; and she is indeed a Dulcinea of 
whose sweet, beguileful ways much enamoured talk might 
be made. I know some of the cleverest people in the 
world who are smitten even to madness with the passion 
of sauntering. I always taste of its dangerous delights 
on the occasion of the revisit. But presently one has 
to brace up the moral energies, if only to take a farewell 
of those with whom you have enjoyed that sweetest of 
all pleasures, that of exquisite companionship, with 
feelings like those with which Dante and Byron watched 
the first sunset at sea. 

Then look again at first visits to places destined to 
fill a considerable section of one's life, to London, or 
Oxford, or Paris. Tennyson has given us a picture of an 
eager-hearted boy when he first draws near London and 
sees its lights overhead, and his spirit is longing to be up 
and doing among men. Supposing our country youth 
attain a very fair degree of professional success, that he 
comes to jog about all day in his carriage after his 
patients, or walks from his chambers to Westminster 
Hall, with the comfortable assurance that he is winning 
his way there, I wonder if he will consider that these 
glorious anticipations iiave received an adequate realisa- 
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tion. I have repeatedly been greatly interested in the 
case of middle-aged persons from the colonies or from 
America coming to London for the first time. They 
seem to take it in a dazed sort of way, certainly, but on 
the whole in a more phlegmatic manner than I should 
have anticipated. The reason is that their minds are 
fully strung for the occasion, and they were prepared for 
all that they could see or even more. They repeat the 
line of Gebir : 

Is this the mighty ocean — is this all ? 

It would be highly curious to find an instance of a person 
suddenly introduced into London, and to see what would 
be the effect on a mind altogether unprepared. It is 
wonderful how soon the mind assimilates itself to London. 
I saw it first in opening youth, and it seemed to me a 
recovered city of my dreams, and soon it seemed to be 
part even of my past existence, and the tragedy and 
glory of Oxford Street, that ** stony-hearted mother," as 
De Quincey called it, were soon incorporated into my 
]ife. Since then life is almost an incessant series of 
coming up to town and going out of it ; and I never turn 
towards it but with a boyish, exultant feeling of brilliant 
possibilities in store; and, singularly enough, I never 
leave it but with a feeling of infinite relief, with soft 
images of woods and waters before my mental eye. But 
while London changes little, and so gradually that any 
surprise is a rare sensation, it always seems, after going 
back to Paris for any time, that Baron Haussman has 
been contriving a series of scenic surprises for us. Some 
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new garden has been thrown out or some old one has 
been beautified, and simultaneously great demolitions and 
great constructions have been made. Occasionally one 
meets with people who, ages ago, rushed to Paris at the 
conclusion of the great war, and then rested from their 
travelling for many years, and going back at last to the 
Paris of the advanced Second Empire, found all the 
ancient landmarks confused, and groped sadly among 
ancient untouched monuments — all the new region 
beyond the Place de la Concorde being to them an 
astonishment. It may be said generally that the first visit 
to Paris is a veritable enchantment, and each revisit is a 
gradual disillusioning. Or take such a city as Oxford and 
compare your first and your second thoughts about it. I 
suppose no one ever went for the first time to Oxford 
without some measure of excitement. Perhaps at first 
you were somewhat disappointed, for the imagination 
demanded some brilliant colouring rather than the sobered 
and toned-down appearance that met the view. But did 
you ever know such a city that at each revisiting so 
gradually and completely grew upon your mind ? And 
if you have spent some of the most impressionable years 
of your life there, that beautiful city which perchance at 
your first view in its cold, severe perfection seemed the 
negation of human sympathy, gradually entwines itself 
with every chord of your being. And what a revisit is 
that when, some years afterwards, a sobered, married 
man, you bring up your wife to see you take your M.A., 
and act as her cicerone through chapels and libraries, 
galleries and halls. 
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Perhaps you know those charming poems of Words- 
worth's on Yarrow Unvisited, Yarrow Visited, and 
Yarrow Revisited. They bring out very clearly and 
beautifully some mental moods such as those we have 
been discussing. There is a whole wealth of poetical 
illustration belonging to Yarrow stream as to the twin 
Ettrick stream of the valley. The Ballad of Hamilton 
that calls the bonnie bride " my winsome Yarrow " made 
especially a deep impression on Wordsworth's mind. 
But yet he will not visit Yarrow. He will keep his 
treasured dreams of long-past days, and if ever his 
heart should be dull under care or age there is the 
thought that Yarrow is yet to be seen. 

Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 

The sweets of Bunmill meadow ; 
Th^. swan on still Saint Afary^s Ltke^ 

Floats double^ sivan and shadow ! 
We will not see them, will not go 

To-day nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 

There's such a place as Yarrow. 

But years afterwards, one September day, he visits 
Yarrow, and finds that the reality was not less lovely 
than the vision. Never in all his wanderings had he 
seen greener hills. 

And through her depths. Saint Mary*s Lake 

Is visibly delighted ; 
For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 

The account of the visit is, as the account of a visit 
should be, mainly descriptive ; and it is not too much 

1* 
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to say that the English poet, beyond any Scottish bard, 
has appropriated Yarrow and made it his own. And 
now let us turn to that exquisite poem written just 
twenty years later, entitled "Yarrow Revisited." He 
had gone there from Abbotsford with Sir Walter Scott 
and other friends just before Sir Walter left on that last 
sad journey to Naples. 

Grave thoughts rule J wide on that sweet day, 

Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves, 

Were on the bough, or falling ; 
But breezes played and sunshine gleamed, 

The forest to embolden ; 
Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 

Transparence through the golden. 

He had a fresh association now for the gliding stream 
and the keep of old Newark tower. He found that 
"memory's shadowy moonshine" had a charm no less 
potent than anticipation, though at first he had been 
unwilling to see Yarrow, and in that way to part with 
any of his holy and tender dreams. The natural feeling 
is very tender and sweet ; the fear of the visit lest an 
imaginative illusion should in any way be sacrificed ; 
the satisfying happiness of the visit itself, and the 
tender mixed feeling with which he made the revisit 
so many years later with the great minstrel of the 
border, might go far to win back the passion-inflamed 
readers of romance to the pure, simple muse of 
Wordsworth. 

The other day I climbed a lofty steep, the summit 
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forming a landmark for half the county and for sailors 
out at sea, of a long range of downs. It was surmounted 
by a dark grove, sombre and Druidical. It was eleven 
years ago since I stood there last — eleven years change- 
ful, active, momentous. The external panoramic land- 
scape was all the same. Perhaps a warmer colour was 
given to the nearer fields by the Italian clover, and here 
the axe had been busy and the woodland thinned. 
Otherwise all the landscape, until it became indistinguish- 
able as the plain melted into the horizon, or was closed 
by the blue marginal line of sea, or was shut in by 
the Surrey hills, showed unchanged but so changed! 
The farms and homesteads, the green, narrow bridle- 
path, the white highways, the halls embowered in 
foliage, the curling smoke from slender hamlet, and the 
canopy of cloud overhanging city and large town, 
showed the immutability of outward things contrasted 
with man's Protean nature and his unmade and re- 
made form and nature. There came two maidens 
past, city girls, unless my eyes deceived me, with their 
sweethearts. That ancient form of amusement is always 
as fresh as it is old. I like those girls, because I 
think that it argues good taste that they should come 
away to this lovely romantic spot, perhaps for the rare 
holiday, given by some shop, instead of going to some 
place of city or suburban amusement. Presently there 
rides by a farmer, heavy and hearty, with snowy hair. 
He draws up and slackens rein, well pleased to be 
garrulous. "The harriers, bless your soul, they have 
not hunted this part of the country for years and years. 

1. 2 
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They do say, however, that the young lord intends to 
hunt with foxhounds next season. Things were not 
the same as when Sir Harry was their member — member 
for their part of the county for forty years at a stretch. 
Yes, it was a pretty little church down below, it was 
«o at least before they spoiled it. They had pulled 
down the good old social pews and made them all just 
the same like, and nearly darkened the church. Parson 
had got some new-fangled way of not leaving off the 
service at the end of the sermon, but he took up his 
hat and walked away." Thus the farmer, according to 
his ecclesiastical lights. And what about that madcap 
the Honourable George? "Oh! he was very quiet 
now. He had broken an arm, a leg, and a collar-bone, 
and could only come to the meet in a dog-cart, but he 
xould swear and take ale with the best of them even 
•yet. It was said that he generally went about attended 
by a sheriff's officer. They said that Mrs. Brackenbury, 
-of the Hall, allowed him a hundred a year for the game 
that he should send in, and upon this hundred a year 
did the Honourable George subsist." So far did the 
garrulous old man converse, and, barring that he ad- 
ministered some slight shocks by the changes of which 
he spoke, his discourse was full of interest. I thought 
of the changes that had passed since I last climbed 
these breezy slopes. There was the splendid belle of 
our party, tall and bounding as a roe, full of gaiety and 
fun, and she has lately taken the veil in a convent. Ah, 
my Amanda ! through what vicissitudes and sorrows 
must you have passed to have attuned your mind to 
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a final change like that ! That opulent banker, who 
seemed a very Croesus, has failed and, financially speak- 
ing, has gone to the dogs. The boy of our party has 
married and the children are coming on. It was quite 
a relief when I descended the hill and sought an ancient 
hall through the well remembered park. In their fresh- 
ness and verdure the woods wore their sempiternal 
beauty, and on the walls the divine sunset of Claude 
had not turned a colour paler, nor had that youthful 
warrior of Vandyke changed a hair. And when the old 
countess came, as in the years of old, to be wheeled up 
and down the terrace, it indeed seemed to me that the 
river of time had flowed backwards and stood still. 

I so well remember going back to an old cathedral 
city, which I had not seen for many years since I lived 
there as a boy. I confess that it was with a deep 
emotion that I came back after the absence of many 
years. During those years I had been residing in a 
sequestered country district, and my memory, aided by 
my imagination, had adorned the old city with every 
degree of architectural magnificence. That had been 
a pitiful Hegira when I had been compelled to leave it ; 
and no pilgrim ever resorted to the Holy Places under 
more intense feeling than when I returned to the Zion 
of my youth. I remember so well that it was a moon- 
light night when I reached the station. In my child- 
hood the railway had been a new invention here, and 
the railway system had terminated at this point. I 
remembered how, as a child, it had been my delight to 
come down to the station on half holidays to watch the 
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arriving and departing trains. The travellers seemed so 
business-like and independent who came and went ; and 
I used to wonder if the time would ever come when I, 
too, should go forth behind the iron horse to penetrate 
into the dim unknown. At the present time this station, 
or congeries of stations, is a terminus for several lines of 
railway; but I still traced that primordial station amid 
the accretion thereto of several other large buildings. 
I wandered for hours and hours in that moonlight night 
through the silent and deserted city. Somehow or 
other, the streets, which to my imagination had seemed 
interminable and grand, were very rapidly traversed 
and had shrunk into modified dimensions. The 
cathedral that suddenly burst upon me, bathed in its 
moonlit beauty, was at least no disappointment. It 
would have been impossible, even in imagination, to 
have exaggerated the perfection of that most perfect 
structure. Yet somehow the place seemed strangely 
altered. I sought out, the next morning, my former 
home. For years past it had appeared to my imagina- 
tion as a kind of feudal castle, and I am afraid I had 
so described it to my youthful companions. It was a 
very good house, old and solid ; and I maintain that 
an ancient arch with a low, massive oak door really 
furnished a solid substitution for my airy fiction ; but, 
on the whole, I pronounced that the house, especially 
since it had been allowed to fall very considerably into 
dilapidation, was decidedly inferior to Arundel Castle. 
Close by was a place called "The Alley," a private 
yard with a right of way, where, as school-children, we 
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had been allowed to amuse ourselves. Formerly it 
had seemed to me aa airy and most spacious domain, 
but I now saw, with disgust, that three strides and a 
jump would clear it. .The violence of the reaction 
from exaggerated recollections was very great. If 
hitherto I had been looking at objects through a 
magnifying-lens, I was now looking at them through 
a diminishing - lens. - It took me several "revisits'* 
before I could accurately adjust my mental visions, 
and, allowing both for exaggeration and depreciation, 
could do the Fair City justice. 

I remember that as a child our walks in the town 
and neighbourhood had been strictly limited. There 
were certain boundaries beyond which we might not 
transgress. There was a great river beyond whose 
margin we might wander, but only to a certain point, 
which was the more disappointing, as past the city 
the river flowed between contracted banks, which finely 
expanded some half-dozen miles billow. It was with 
us just as it used to be with poor Elaine : 

And when you used lo take me with the flood 
Up the great liver in the boatman's boat, 
Only you would not pass beyond the cape, 
That has the poplar on it ; there you fixt 
Your limit, oft returning with the tide ; 
And yet I cried because you would not pass 
Beyond it, and far up the shining flood. 

This river, too, was a tidal one, and it expanded until 
it became ''a great water." Gradually the s:ream 
became an arm of the sea; the water that had been 
quite fresh was quite salt; the breezes freshened west- 
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ward, the winds grew hoarse, the seabirds gathered, 
waves, tiny and then larger, lapped the shore that 
from greensward had changed to sandy or pebbly beach. 
This river is celebrated for that tidal phenomenon called 
"the Bore." On the broad water this phenomenon 
is not so conspicuously seen, although it is dangerous 
enough to the unwary boatman. The effect was veiy 
striking in the river bed. Suddenly you heard a rapid, 
rushing sound of an indescribable character. Then, 
looking down stream, you saw a wall of water several 
feet high rapidly nearing you. It swept by you in a 
whirr, and in a second the fields are flooded. You 
must be very agile, or presently you are ankle or 
knee deep in the overflowing waters. The recollection 
of this phenomenon had grown exceedingly dim till the 
time of this revisit, and I was now anxious to observe 
and note accurately the nature of the phenomenon. 
To talk philosophically, this is the great use of our 
"revisits": that they enable us to test the inaccurate 
reasoning and observation, and hasty generalisations of 
youth. On going back to this place I put in execution 
a design I had long calculated on effecting. This was 
to pay a visit to a famous castle some sixteen miles off; 
a castle known in English history for the perpetration 
of the foulest crime, and — if rumour had not belied it 
— the home of a high-handed race, that had never 
shrunk from blood or denied itself pleasure. I went 
over and saw the old tower of which such barbaric 
cruelties were related ; but as it lay, grim yet peaceful 
in the broad sunshine, with the plcasaunce crowded 
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with flower-beds and fruit-trees, the vines and peaches 
trailed against the walls, that long-cherished vision of 
the keep of brute material force faded away, and another 
governing hallucination of the mind disappeared. 

But most curious of all in the revisit is the renewed 
knowledge of persons. In the particular case I am 
mentioning, after the absence of many years, I came 
back still quite a young man. And I was able to tell a 
very fine young woman that, as a matter of fact, she had 
been my earliest love. These favourable conditions 
have, of course, ceased to exist. I think of Byron's 
lines : 

If I should meet thes 

After long years, 
How should I greet ihee — 

With silence and tears. 

But if, when a Byronic hero meets Her, to find her thin 
and shallow, with an affected intonation of voice, and a 
general rigour and precision in personal appearance, then 
the Byronic hero instinctively discards the silence and 
tears, and falls back on the ordinary greetings of society. 
After a certain time, a period often comes in which no 
amount of time makes an appreciable change. I can 
conscientiously say that I have known persons in whom 
the lapse of threeand-thirty years, the lapse of a genera- 
tion, had made no appreciable change. They are 
brought to a state of solidarity and the fluent lines have 
been hardened into a rigid immobility. In this case I 
had been living in close contact, and had not been able 
to see with eyes sharpened by a long separation. But it 
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is altogether diflerent in those years when the changes 
are most rapid. I remember well a most hospitable 
house in which there was a bevy of fair children. The 
little loves; the laughing, smiling, curly, graceful, happy 
children! The musical ripple of laughter, the frank 
confidences, the unchecked glee, the rapt, eager atten- 
tion to fairy tale or story ; such a glorious cluster of 
child-lives was there in the old days ! But eight years 
passed away, and mighty changes happened. The rank 
was thinned — both eldest and youngest had passed away. 
But as I entered that familiar drawing-room and saw 
father and mother as in the days of yore, hardly a line 
furrowed or a hair silvered, a bevy of tall, stately damsels 
sailed in, imperial and august. With much graciousness 
they remembered me in the days of old, and they treated 
me as if the old chain of association were unbroken ; but 
for all that I knew that it was broken, and the charm of 
the old lunes gone. I could no longer dance the grapes 
before the rosebud lips, or fold them to my embrace to 
listen to my stories. 

Me then, much musing, do these revisits sadly please. 
There is something sad about them when the children 
have grown into stately maidens, or the stately maidens 
have become careworn matrons ; when neighbourhoods 
that used to be lonely and solitary are bought up by 
speculators and are overrun by brick villas ; but still, if 
you are adhesive in your attachments, you cannot help 
haunting them again and again. " To-morrow to fresh 
fields and pastures new" is a very good motto as 
representing the adventurous and energetic side of life. 
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Yet there is a deep feeling in the familiar au rcvoir^ and 
even when the revisit has a dash of melancholy about it, 
yet it unlocks the keys of all the associations; and to 
quote Wordsworth once more : 



Nor deem that localised Romance 

Plays false with our affections ; 
Unsanctifies our tears— made sport 

For fanciful dejections. 
Ah, no ! the visionj of the past 

Sustain the heart in feelings, 
Life as she is — our changeful life, 

With friends and kindied dealings. 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF RECREATION 




ECREATION occupies a very large, and 
certainly the pleasantest part of human 
life. Most people give up to it several 
hours in the day, a day or two in the 
week, and a few weeks in the year. It is worth while 
to construct some kind of philosophy on the subject, 
and to place this important department of human life, 
if we may use a current expression, on an *' intelligible 
basis." Now no theory of recreation will be satisfactory 
that does not have respect to work. They are connected 
as inseparably as sunshine and shade, up-hill and down- 
hill, morning and evening. I do not say that this is 
altogether satisfactory ; but this is the case, and we must 
suit our theories to our facts. It is commonly said that 
the curse of labour is converted into a blessing, which 
is probably true ; but then there is a great deal of the 
curse about it after all. As an abstract opinion, I hold 
that it would be more desirable to obtain all that labour 
can get for us without the anxiety, wear and tear, and 
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protracted toil which labour implies. Still, upon the 
whole, however repugnant the notion of work may be 
to our feelings, and however conscientious a dislike we 
may entertain towards it, most men see reason why, 
upon the whole, it should be worth their while to work. 
It is even said that work is the law of our being, and 
that no one is really exempt from work. We are told 
that those people who do nothing but amuse themselves 
really make amusement a labour. We can only say that 
it is a kind of labour on which most people would rather 
be employed than on any other. Still, by the very force 
of terms, such amusement is not recreation, and is 
excluded from the notion of freshness and elasticity 
which make up the best part of recreation. Now it is 
a most important fact, underlying all discussion on the 
subject, that there is a real correlation between work 
and relaxation. The social law is, that the longer and 
more thorough the recreation, the better will be the 
quality of the work, and there will be no deficiency in 
its quantity. I, the writer, have reason to remember a 
particular period, when I was a young man at college. 
I was writing for a University prize. It so happened 
that I was out every night of my life for a dinner or 
a dance, and some other entertainments as well. At 
first sight it seemed to be very dissipated ; but I found 
that every day, before my amusement began, I really 
got through a great deal of writing — say, as much as 
would fill two leaded columns of The Times, This 
amount was considerably in excess of what I did in 
professedly studious times; neither could the quality 
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be so very bad, as it got the gold medal, if, indeed, 
that trivial fact is worthy of mention. I found, for 
myself, that the quantity and quality of my work both 
improved with the extension and intensity of my re- 
creation. The real drawback I did not at that happy 
age perceive, namely, that this was a system of high 
pressure which did not admit of repose, the most 
important of all elements in the matter. But the high- 
pressure system is not a bad system, at least for a time ; 
that is, if you do not carry it on too far, but promptly turn 
the steam off when necessary. But the correlation of 
physical powers, if I may apply Mr. Grove's expression 
to work and recreation, is constantly evidenced. The 
man who works continuously seven days in the week 
does not work so well as the man who takes his Sunday, 
The knowing reading man, who will not be tempted 
to work more than six hours in the day, will beat the man 
who reads ten hours. The young operative, who is 
protected by the Ten Hours Bill, has more work in him, 
in the long run, than he had before such protection 
was conceded. There are some persons who will deny 
this, theoretically or practically, directly or indirectly. 
The grim remark of Sir George Cornewall Lewis will 
be recollected, that life would be very tolerable if it 
were not for its amusements. A friend of the late Lord 
Macaulay's told me that he used to see that great man, 
when fresh from college, eating his dinner with an 
open book on each side of him. In the first place, 
these telling instances must be taken cum grano. 
People are not always so intellectual as they may be 
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on particular occasions ; and, in the next place, men 
of great physical stamina, who have got thoroughly 
acclimatised to their work, may venture on exertions 
whereon ordinary brittle humanity would be simply 
shivered. Neither of these great men I have men- 
tioned are examples of longevity ; and I have noticed, 
in many instances, that where men are feverishly 
anxious to achieve an enormous amount of work, they 
generally develop some dormant weakness of heart, 
lung, and brain, and break down before they reach the 
point where their energies would be most required. 

Amusement, therefore, is not simply an amusing 
subject, but is surrounded with a variety of solid con- 
siderations which concern a man's aim and usefulness 
in life. It has always been a characteristic of English 
people that they "take their pleasures sadly"; and 
many persons do not get so much out of the sunny 
side of life as they might most beneficially obtain. It 
will be worth while to examine the ordinary notion 
of the subject. The simplest and most rudimentary 
notion of recreation is the constitutional walk. Now 
I do not object to a constitution^ walk, if you argue 
the matter on constitutional grounds. I do not, 
however, see why the people who indulge in constitu- 
tional walks should assume such an arrogant moral 
superiority over their unconstitutional brethren. Still, 
I could wish that the custom were carried even further 
than it is. That stream of cabs and omnibuses setting 
in eastward every morning is a great pity. Why don't 
the young men resolutely walk through the long range 
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of our gardens and parks, even if they have to traverse 
a little more ground and spend a little more time? 
I do not object to a walk; but, as a rule, I like it 
to be accompanied with one of these qualifications — 
that it be taken with a particular object, or lie over 
fresh country, or that it is taken with pleasant com- 
panionship. To some persons a solitary walk is the 
highest gratification; but it is to be observed that the 
capability of being thus gratified belongs to some 
particular period of life, and is outgrown in a sub- 
sequent stage. Those persons who have the true 
peripatetic gift can derive very great pleasure this way. 
Their faculty of observation is strong, and has been 
cultivated. They note, accurately and carefully, every 
natural object of the skies and of the wayside. The 
varying and peculiar flowers of each month, the 
varying tribes of birds and their distinctive melodies, 
the very cattle "taking their mornings," the fall of 
country, the configuration of clouds, the direction of 
the wind, with its currents and eddies; the effect of 
light and shadow everywhere, from far-distant hills to 
the nearest foliage ; the various seasonal signs, and 
gradual progress of husbandry; the garb and phy- 
siognomy of each chance wayfarer — these, and such 
as these, are objects which completely fill the eye and 
attention of the pedestrian, who has an attuned and 
educated sense for them. You must thoroughly under- 
stand the country before you can gather up this quiet 
harvest of enjoyment. For most persons the solitary 
walk is no real recreation beyond the merest exercise 
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of muscles and the monotonous imbibing of fresh air. 
You mean well, and you really intend and hope to 
invigorate yourself; but your mind is all the time in 
harness; you are not divested of the saddle and the 
curb, and you are really pacing in the usual mechanical, 
business-like trot ; you begin thinking about your essay 
or your sermon, your letters or your bills; how you 
shall act in that troublesome trustee business; how 
you shall make up your mind on that difficult subject 
of the Irish Church; or you are immersed in some 
still more abstruse problem ; or you suddenly fly off at 
a tangent to your own private troubles and worries; 
and if this sort of walk be recreation, why, bless my 
soul ! give me some light sort of work in preference. 
I am not objecting to the solitary, thoughtful walk; 
only do not give it a wrong name, and call it recreation. 
A solitary walk is often the best opportunity for thought 
— and very hard thought, too; and it is valuable 
as being a propitious season for such thinking. It is 
literally true of many a problem solvitur atnbulando\ 
only place the time that such walking occupies among 
your hours of work, and not among your hours of 
relaxation. When some one asked leave to see 
Wordsworth's study at Rydal, a servant showed him 
the place where master "kept his books"; but he 
always "studied out of doors,*' And if a walk out of 
doors is really a season of study, it needs some 
relaxation afterwards, and is not to be considered as 
being in itself a relaxation. 

I am now more particularly looking at the case 
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of sedentary people who chiefly require recreation and 
least of all get it. Now in most businesses a great 
deal of recreation is mixed up with the business itself. 
How much downright physical enjoyment is mixed up 
with the business of a farmer! What is work to the 
farmer would, in fact, be play to the student. Again, 
in the case of the lawyer, merchant, or physician, how 
much of brisk dialogue have they, of incident and 
character, of real dramatic action ! Of course even 
this sort of thing gets monotonous, and recreation is 
needed ; but still this kind of work has a large 
admixture of living interest and amusement about it, 
which is a missing element in employment purely 
sedentary. Now what are the amusements of reading 
men generally — the average parson or public writer? 
The young lady thinks that she has been improving 
her mind when she reads a clever novel; but the 
ordinary student, having studied a heavy book in the 
morning, often takes his relaxation by reading a light 
one in the afternoon. Then there is the formal call 
or the formal dinner-party and the visit to the seaside, 
where, whatever else is forgotten, a profusion of books 
is generally provided. The consideration arises — and 
such a consideration is the only one which will have 
weight with that sort of people — that something in the 
system will certainly snap if the strain is so intense and 
prolonged. Archbishop Whately used to study till his 
head felt rather queer, and then he would rush out of 
doors and hack away at some tree with his hatchet 
like a regular forester. A story is told of some visitor 
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to the archiepiscopal palace who saw an old man in 
an old coat, working very hard in very hard weather; 
and while in his own mind he was severely blaming 
the Archbishop for cruelties towards his servants, he 
discovered that it was the Archbishop himself. Whately 
ought not to have worked till he felt queer, but then 
he did quite right in taking to axe and hatchet. The 
precedent is a good one. Outdoor work is the true 
complement to indoor study. But still people in town 
cannot easily have gardens, and people in the country 
do not always care about them. 

I like walking abroad in the garden, particularly, I 
must confess, when the strawberries are fresh, or, later, 
when the wall-fruit is ripened. But a Londoner does 
not ordinarily shine to advantage in a garden. Make 
him handle a spade for three-quarters of an hour, 
and his back is dreadfully tired, the heart shows 
symptoms of distress, and the man himself almost 
dissolves into a puddle. He is as much unable to 
dig as he would be ashamed to beg. Indeed he would 
be forced to beg if his livelihood depended on the 
diggings. He ought, when a boy, to have been 
taught how to handle a spade, and never in after 
life to have lost the accomplishment That was a 
glorious old heathen notion to teach every boy to 
ride, to shoot, and to speak the truth. And it was 
not a bad Jewish idea to make even the richest 
people teach their children a handicraft. And the 
old monkish habit was a good one, that holy men 
should till the soil and subdue it. I know some 
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very gentlemanly men who have made themselves 
exquisite carpenters, and derive a great deal of recreation 
from the pursuit. Farming is not a bad pursuit, and 
it is certainly ,as natural, healthy, and useful a pursuit 
as can be. It may be objected that farming is too 
costly and losing an affair. So it may be to those 
who have the money to lose, and keep a bailiff to help 
them lose it. But there are hundreds of men with 
limited means, professional men and people with modest 
fixed incomes, who really make and save money by 
farming, say the manageable amount of seventy acres. 
They rely on their own diligent supervision, cannot 
afford to be ruined, and are ready to turn their own 
hand to any matter instead of calling a servant to do 
it for them. It is remarkable how much they raise 
and how much they sell, and what a store of health 
and recreation they thus obtain for themselves. 

While I have been meditating on this paper I have 
been wandering by the side of a wide, swift stream, with 
pool, rapids, and shallows, thronged with trout and not 
destitute of salmon. Thick woods rise on the steep slope 
of an overhanging hill which is crowned by the extensive 
ruins of an ancient castle. I intend on days, cloudy after 
a fall of rain, and with a swift south-west wind, or in long, 
still twilights, secreted as far as possible from the trout's 
eager senses of sight and smell, to troll for prey; not, 
indeed, standing up to the knees in water, after the 
manner of weakrainded brethren, with imminent risk 
of ague or rheumatism, nor yet marring fine sport with 
sordid and ignoble considerations anent the frying-pan. 
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Or deep-sea fishing has perhaps a still stronger attraction. 
You must rough it in a boat, taking the chance of a 
ground-swell, if you do not mind, or, if you do mind 
looking out for a perfectly calm day, giving the boatman 
some modest remuneration, and proffering him a little 
hospitality out of your stores, which his converse and his 
foresight for you will well deserve. As your boat reposes 
on the calm level, you may easily image to yourself, far 
below in those unruffled depths, the shadowy outlines of 
towers and temples buried many fathoms deep, or some 
long-submerged tract of territory. At other times, if 
sport be favourable, you may pull up mackerel with no 
other bait than a shining bit of tin, or whiting with bait 
of mussel, or, again, make friends with some trawler after 
fiat-fish, or drop from point to point among the rocks to 
examine the lobster-pots. Take that kind of fishing 
which really requires thorough attention, if you would 
not be drowned, whether in salt water or fresh. For 
this, be it observed, is the true secret and the great canon 
of all recreation — that it should overpoweringly absorb 
your attention and take your mind entirely off the old 
track into an entirely new track. For this reason, though 
I am no sportsman, I am always using firearms in the 
winter, and though no whip, I am always driving about 
in the summer, because one is obliged to be very prudent, 
and these things fully take up the attention and will not 
allow a man's mind to wander to literature and politics. 
I repeat that this is the true secret and canon of recrea- 
tion. You must have thorough change, let in ozone and 
oxygen on the dull, motionless air; turn some fresh, 
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living current on the stagnant waters. The problem for 
each man is how he can best obtain the sort of change 
he wants. Goethe had a notion that a man ought every 
day to read some good poetry, look at a fine picture, and 
talk to a beautiful woman. But these things really take 
it out of a man. It requires real attention to master real 
poetry, still closer attention to understand the picture, 
and to talk to a beautiful woman in a way that will 
really do justice to the breeding, sense, and information 
on both sides (unless you are deeply in love with the 
lady) is a distinct and rather fatiguing intellectual effort. 
It might be recreation to do this now and then, and the 
chances of most of us hardly go beyond that, but the 
basis for daily recreation must be something infinitely 
less aesthetic. 

I have laid down the general theory of recreation, 
which is that active pursuits should be mixed with seden- 
tary pursuits— farming, carpentering, riding, hunting, 
fishing, shooting. Two points should be noted in passing. 
First, these should not be mere interludes and parerga^ 
but should be carried on in an earnest and vivid way. 
Secondly, that though active exertion may be carried up 
to the point of fatigue, it should never be carried beyond 
that point ; otherwise the whole system suffers and you 
lose more than you have gained. Such recreation is both 
an end in itself and, moreover, has an object and final 
cause in securing the highest efficiency in body and mind 
for whatever may be the great work in life. 

Let us now glance at anything that may be specially 
said in reference to the summer holiday season. In 
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reference to travel, without any doubt the most thorough 
kind of change is to be obtained in foreign travel, more 
especially if you strike out a line for yourself remote 
from the beat of the ordinary tourist. You have a 
thorough change, in air, sights, manners, diet — a change 
in some cases as absolute and entire as if you were 
suddenly transported from this world into some neigh- 
bouring planet. Even if you do not know the language, 
you may contrive to jog along through the expressive 
pantomime of gestures. I knew a man who went out 
into Russia, of all countries of the world, and got on very 
well, although he was not only ignorant of the language 
but was also deaf and lame. Of course it is best to know 
the language, advisable also to be furnished with letters 
of introduction, but throw yourself boldly into the enter- 
prise, and you will not do amiss. Seek out the remote 
villages in the Apennines near the head waters of 
Italian streams, if you can find any that are safe from 
banditti, or visit the less frequented cities of Spain, or 
sail down the remoter waters of the Danube until you 
are amid Oriental influences, or choose any other scenes 
where the change will be most thorough and the reno- 
vating influence most complete. 

Pedestrianism is a very important topic in the general 
subject. I have a great leaning in this direction, but I 
do not confine pedestrianism within very rigorous limits. 
I have heard of pedestrians, who, in nervous fear lest 
they should forfeit the title, will never use any other 
mode of locomotion than " Shanks^s mare." This is an 
utter mistake. If you want strong muscular exercise, to 
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climb, to go where your own feet and none other will carry 
you, to shoot wherever you like, to be independent of all 
external aid, pedestrianism is all very well. But it is far 
better to economise your time and energy, and when the 
country is dull and uninteresting, to post over it as quickly 
as possible. Life is short ; too short for dogged walks 
against time and space. Switzerland is, par excellence^ 
the country for pedestrianism. Well does the Swiss 
landlord know the walking British tourist ! There was a 
time when he could hardly comprehend him. The 
overworked and travel-stained figure with knapsack and 
alpenstock, so unlike the "milors" who travelled with 
servants and horses, appeared to him to be only an 
unpromising subject. But it gradually dawned upon his 
slow intelligence that this eccentric and incomprehensible 
Englishman was not really in a state of extreme im- 
pecuniosity, in spite of his apparently distressed condition. 
On the contrary, as he called for everything that was 
best in the house, and showed wonderful powers of 
imbibing, his respect for him arose correspondingly. It is 
now said that the tour to Switzerland and back may be 
achieved for ten pounds, and so it may as a feat of 
financial legerdemain ; but I would not advise those who 
really care much for comfort to try it on. Mr. Ball, a 
recent President of the Alpine Club, in one of his Swiss 
volumes, admonishes the tourist that "a considerable 
number of sovereigns may be carried without incon- 
venience in the waistcoat pocket." So they may, when 
once the preliminary inconvenience has been adjusted 
of getting the sovereigns, and then any further incon- 
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venience in their transport may be borne much with 
equanimity. You can hardly do Switzerland very com- 
fortably on a limited stock of sovereigns, unless, indeed, 
you penetrated into regions that have escaped the deluge 
of tourists and the general rise in prices. 

Still I cannot admit that travelling generally, or its 
special form, pedestrianism, should be practised much 
abroad until our own country is thoroughly well known. 
Good scenery is closely packed in England. There is 
hardly any country where you may see so many in- 
teresting objects within so narrow limits. Travel in 
England and Scotland has special charms for those who 
are shy of the water or shy of foreign countries. The 
Channel steamboats are almost the worst anywhere, and 
as you get your misery in its concentrated essence, the 
passage across is about as bad as a voyage to the West 
Indies and back. Again, you may get all the home 
travel by a rapid raid into the country at any time, when 
your limited space of time hardly makes it worth your 
while to cross the water. If you do not so much object 
to the water as to a strange tongue, cross over to Ireland. 
At the present day tours in Ireland and America are the 
course of travel most fruitful in social results and in 
political knowledge. A friend of mine, when those 
continuous riots happened at Belfast some time back, 
promptly set off there in order to see the fighting, and, 
as he is a man of combative mind, he probably took 
part in the row, and would greatly enjoy the giving or 
receiving of a broken head. I know a man who hag a 
strong idea of going over to Ireland and joining the 
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Fenian brotherhood under false pretensions, in order 
that he may possibly have the excitement of night drills, 
and observe Irish life in its obscurer phases. But you 
are a man of an orderly and quiet turn of mind, and 
wish to turn your moderate furlough to the best account 
at home. Then according as your leave is longer or 
shorter, investigate some district nearer or more remote. 
If you prefer it, the sea is always accessible, and the 
pleasures of the shore are inexhaustible. But it is a 
good plan to choose some district really worthy of close 
personal examination, and to do it as well as you can. 
There is no river in Europe which has a reach so 
remarkable for scenic loveliness and national associations 
as the whole course of the Thames from London to 
Oxford. Then there is a fine hill country in Surrey, a 
genuine forest tract in Sussex, goodly woods, manors, 
and moat- encompassed castles in Kent ; but you had 
better make out a list for yourself, not forgetting the 
treasure-houses of art which abound in home regions. 
But the further you get away the more thoroughly you 
will enjoy yourself. Try the moors on the coast line of 
Devonshire, the uplands and retired bays of Cornwall, or 
the English lakes, or the fine scenery of Wales and 
Scotland. I can say with truth that my travels in these 
regions were as much productive of fresh interest and 
pleasure as any I have ever made abroad. 

But we must get back to London. It fortunately 
happens that the season falls in the spring and early 
summer, when people can get out of town. The water 
party and woodland party are the best of all, and Rich- 
mond and Ascot are great inventions. It has been 
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calculated that if a line were drawn round London, and 
for fort]' years none were pennitted to pass beyond it, 
the metropolis would, in that time, be depopulated. Let 
those, however, whose hard fate confines them in town 
in the later summer and the autumn, accept the consola- 
tion that London is really never more pleasant than in 
these months. What shall we say of the recreation of 
the regular denizen of London, whose lot is almost 
entirely cast there? First of all, let him have some 
pursuit in-doors or out-of-doors that will give him physical 
exertion, and also let him constantly seize any occasion 
that offers for sleeping in country air, and refreshing his 
mind with country sights and sounds. His town life may 
be full of recreation if he so chooses. Even his flirtations 
and his dinners might be sources of recreation ; but it is 
the misfortune of English people that they grow miserable 
in their loves, and dyspeptic over their feeding. The 
great resources of the Londoner, which give him so 
enormous an advantage over his country cousins, is the 
supply of evening places of amusement. Most entertain- 
ments are good in their way, and music is both entertain- 
ment and education, but the most thorough change is to 
be found in the drama and in the opera. To my own 
mind the Italian Opera is the very flower and summit of 
all intellectual and pleasurable recreation, although I am 
aware that excellent judges — such, for instance, as the 
late Baron Bunsen — gave a distinct preference to the 
drama. It is a matter of regret that so large a proportion 
of the London middle-class debar themselves from those 
excellent amusements, so truly bracing, alterative, and 
tonic in their effects. Many of them regSLT^ xV^^m %& 
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unallowable dissipations. They should see the good 
German matrons at the small German towns quietly 
working all through the opera, which closes somewhere 
about nine o^clock. There is nothing in the least degree 
dissipated in the abstract idea of an opera or drama. If 
the elevated morality of our middle-class object to some 
particular houses (not sometimes without too much 
reason, and managers are blind to their own interest in 
permitting the existence of such reasons), some other 
house may be found to which their objections do not 
apply, or such houses will arise in obedience to any real 
and strong demand for them. A mind duly regulated 
and instructed will not have any great danger of carrying 
this or any other amusement to excess. It is remarkable 
how such a mind, having received its due amount of 
recreation, will reject any plethora of it, and feel a 
positive delight in returning even to hackneyed duties. 
I rank dinners and evening parties very high among 
amusements. It is easy to be satirical about both ; 
some writers can be peculiarly witty at the expense of 
their hosts, but far from me to be in such an ungrateful 
mood. Indeed social festivity is a most important depart- 
ment of human life. It indicates the gains and results of 
work, the balance at the banker's, the efflorescence of 
every-day existence, the bloom on the peach, the down 
on the wing. It is a great object with many people 
to give a certain amount of entertainment to introduce 
their children into the world, and to uphold their own 
place in society. And generally this reasoning is valid 
enough, and the expense wisely incurred. There is 
nothing better for a young man, to keep him from low 
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amours and disreputable haunts, than to give him plenty 
of society; nothing better for our maidens also, than 
that they should enjoy their youth, and see and know 
something of the world before they settle down in it. It 
is astonishing with what vigour and alacrity they will 
move in their appointed grooves of duty when their 
minds have been refreshed and their lives brightened 
by cheerful amusements and congenial companionship. 
Surely, too, these evening parties, which we sometimes 
laugh at as a mere waste of tune, are among the most 
important transactions of the day ; for you are forming 
character, giving shape and colour to it, storing the 
mind with subtle influences, making acquaintances which 
may largely tinge subsequent life. All this is quite as 
important as the reading of books and the transacting of 
business. The transacting of business, indeed, is simply 
a bore, which, nevertheless, has to be done as well as 
you can, if simply with a view of assuring the pleasanter 
evening hours of recreation. 

But I have left the most important element of 
recreation to the last. The true opposite to labour, and 
the truest form of recreation, is not exertion of any kind, 
but is rest. It avails little to hurry from active exertion 
in work to active exertion in pleasure, unless there is 
also an abundant measure of repose. 

We never fold our wings, 

Nor cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy balm, 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

** There is no joy but calm." 

Even the rudest form of calm, the permitted m4>A^^Tk!Ci^ 
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of sheer laziness, is much. To throw ofT all idea of 
work, listlessly to fold the hands that have been so long 
busied, passively to abandon the mind to outward 
impressions that has been so long concentrated on some 
special pursuit — there is real rest in this, the rest that 
recreates and makes fit for the morrow. Ah ! rush not 
away, in this direction and in that, wherever the 
ingenious fancy or the sated desires may direct, in a 
feverish thirst for recreation that may long elude your 
grasp, but find it here — here, under the open eye of 
heaven, on the smooth sward or the fresh green grasses, 
in the living breeze, in the living light of day ; above all, 
in the grateful and satisfied mind — in the quieted con- 
science — in the sense of duty done and leisure earned — 
in a fearless affiance, in a loving guidance beyond this 
world, throughout all ages to come — in the sweet blended 
influences of resignation and of hope. What men mostly 
need is tone, shadow, and repose after the heat, the 
conflicts, the difficulties of life. Do not ever be seeking 
for outward change and pleasures, but seek them in the 
mainsprings of being, in the fountains of immortal 
aspirations, in the heart. Without this great recreative 
influence men will vainly race across the sea for recrea- 
tion; and with it all human joys shall have an added 
blessedness and grace, and even those who continue 
weary and heavy-laden shall yet find rest unto their 
souls. 



AT THE SEASIDE 




AM a man that lives a great deal at the 
seaside. Originally I used to run down 
for a month or two, then I came down 
regularly to spend the winter, latterly I 
have got into the way of spending all my time on the 
southern coast, save when I go off for a holiday to 
northern latitudes. Originally my object in going to the 
coast was to avoid the east wind ; I may say, however, 
that this is all a delusion. The east wind blows every- 
where, and I believe it blows with peculiar virulence on 
the south coast. Another primary notion was that I 
should get plenty of ozone — whatever ozone may happen 
to be, and however you may happen to get it. There is 
a rather strong — to some nostrils rather unpleasant — 
smell of seaweed, which is supposed to contain iodine, 
which we are exhorted to sniff as highly beneficial and 
probably helpful with the ozone. Life at the coast may 
be roughly described as three months' spasmodic gaiety, 
varied by a hybernating process extending over the other 
nine months. We have a brief but glorious campaign, 
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and, like the old-fashioned generals and their armies, we 
then go quietly into winter quarters. Or, to vary the 
simile, we weave our cocoons until we poor grubs emerge 
from our chrysalis and fly away upon gauzy butterfly 
wings for our fleeting season. 

Upon most days — I mean our days of dulness — I 
calculate that you might Are a cannon opposite our 
assembly rooms, and let it sweep the beach or the 
principal street, without much chance of dislocating any 
of the inhabitants. As you walk about you think that 
most of the people are devoting themselves with intense 
energy to the pursuit of being agents for houses, creating 
the pleasing uncertainty where the landlords and land- 
ladies may be, since every one is turning agent, and a 
still more uncertain problem respecting the possibility of 
tenants. I should say that our district pretty much re- 
produces the ancient state of Attica, as described by 
historians, as being broken up into the factions of the 
men of the coast, the men of the plain, and the men of 
the hills. The men of the coast are of course the in- 
habitants of the seaboard, whose apartments face the 
sweet south and command the sea view. Let the men 
of the plain be deflned as those whose abodes are in the 
rear of us sea-folk, and whose bucolic dwellings are 
scattered, miscellaneously, heterogeneously, about the 
country side. Let us understand by the men of the hill- 
country society at large, with their mansions built on 
"a gentle elevation," surrounded with "park -like 
grounds," and guarded by ** picturesque lodge-gates." 
It will be perceived that I have formed my descriptive 
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style by an attentive perusal of the somewhat desultory 
but extensive writings of the late Mr. George Robins, 
auctioneer. Their great carriages will sometimes roll 
into our little watering-place, where the shops, like other 
shops of other watering-places, will faithfully reproduce 
the last year's fashions of Paris, as faithfully as our great 
county town itself. Out of these different elements, by 
a constant series of permutations and combinations, you 
may construct the varying elements of our watering-place 
society. Those are fortunate people who know some of 
the county grandees, for this will give them some sub- 
stantial enjoyment and society amid the wavering and 
uncertain elements of a watering-place. Then, in addi- 
tion to these, we have the " loafers," or wandering Chris- 
tians, who, in a vagrant and irregular manner, make an 
irruption upon the town, out of the proper season, and, 
for some reason best known to themselves, take lodgings 
for a time. The natives are not too proud to accept 
their money, and in their corporate capacity, if indeed 
we may speak of the aggregate of the visitors as anything 
so substantial and defined as a corporation, the visitors 
are looked upon with extreme respect. Indeed, their 
advent is expected just in the same way as the Egyptians 
expect the rising of the Nile. If the highly welcome 
inundation did not come with its fructifying waters, our 
little commercial society, as a society, might adjourn at 
once to the office of the " Chief Official Receiver." But . 
still, for stray " loafers," for individuals who come and 
take lodgings at abnormal seasons of the year, the preva- 
lent feeling appears to be that of contempt. I need 

N 
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hardly say that the perpetual denizens of the town regard 
them with a kind of unwavering hostility. Our town 
gentry construct a kind of cosy selfishness for themselves, 
eating and drinking among themselves, the favourite 
party being that of " tea and turn out," and entertain a 
supercilious, well-bred contempt for strangers. The 
ordinary Britisher proceeds upon the hypothesis that 
every stranger, until you know him to be a gentleman, 
must be an undetected pickpocket or a discarded billiard- 
marker. We don't " 'eave harf a brick " at them, but 
we '* remember to forget " to entertain them. But the 
curious thing is that the " loafers " appear to look upon 
each other with mutual distrust, and only very rarely 
appear to take any steps towards amalgamation among 
themselves. This is our British insularity. Each person 
is afraid of being considered solitary, afraid of being 
thought to make the first advances, and so mountains 
rise and oceans roll between worthy people who only 
want the open sesame of an introduction to become close 
allies. Sometimes, on the other hand, the most agree- 
able intimacies spring up in most pleasant encounters, 
and after all there is some kind of freemasonry among 
persons of culture and kindly feeling. 

Before we pass on to the gay irruption of the season, 
let us say something more of permanent life by the shore. 
It is singular how the sea, which our ancestors associated 
with every image of horror and desolation, has come into 
fashion within the last century, and attracts such a number 
of permanent residents. A taste for the sea has come in 
parallel with a taste for the tub. It is the fault of our 
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community that it is broken up into cliques, over all of 
which Mrs. Grundy reigns supreme. Everybody has got 
his pet parson and his pet doctor ; and the conflict of 
opinions on the rival merits of parsons and doctors is 
tremendous. The bulk of the society of small watering- 
places is made up of persons who have nothing to do, 
and yet contrive to make a considerable amount of fuss 
in doing it People live in the full glare of a mutually 
destructive criticism ; and if you believed all the pleasant 
things that ill-natured people say of each other, you 
would form an exceedingly low moral estimate of our 
neighbourhood. But the ill-natured people do not have 
it all their own way. There is a leaven of goodness and 
sweet manners in the unlikeliest localities, and in some 
this happy element predominates and gives the tone of 
society. And even the ill-natured people will soften at 
times and come out with a truly surprising degree of 
mildness. It is an unpleasant fact that in every water- 
ing-place there is a large amount of chronic distress. In 
the season there is plenty of money stirring. Work is 
plentiful and very well paid. But it is hard to expect 
from the mass of flshermen and their families saving, 
provident habits ; and if you do expect it, you are ex- 
tremely sanguine and likely to be disappointed. After 
prosperous employment, a season of enforced inactivity 
sets in. The poor cannot find work, and they will not 
make work. Then comes a period of chronic distress on 
a little town, and all the good-hearted people combine 
together for the purpose of its alleviation. This charitable 
object, while it does good to others, also does good to 
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ourselves. It furnishes the excuse for a good deal of 
harmless, and, in fact, extremely moderated festivity. 
Perhaps we have a bazaar, and if some lawless outsider 
chooses to wander within its precinct and flirt with some 
of our innocent, pretty girls, it furnishes a keen matter of 
discussion for some of our tea-tables. We take to 
periodical penny readings ; but, alas ! the penny read- 
ings are entering upon a radical and demoralised phase. 
One gentleman of a revolutionary frame of mind lately 
insisted on blacking his face and giving us a nigger 
melody in appropriate character. This was a particularly 
strong shock to the feelings of our " oldest inhabitant,'* 
a very respectable gentleman, who never condescended 
to look at a " Punch and Judy " in his life. Under the 
innocuous title of a ''selection from the writings of 
Maddison Morton," some of them actually got up a per- 
formance of Box and Cox\ and afterwards, throwing 
aside the flimsy pretence of penny reading, went in bodily 
for a little operetta and burlesque. But our most sensible 
critics hardly looked severely on these proceedings, as 
they considered that the sanitary effect of stirring up our 
stagnant minds was highly salutary. 

But I am bold to say — having lived various lives, if I 
may be permitted that bold metaphor — ^a tolerably con- 
tinuous life at the seaside is highly enjoyable, so far as 
mere existence goes. Whatever fine weather our bleak 
skies admit is attainable there if anywhere. For the three 
wintriest months to many life is a mere discomfort ; but 
there we have the first gleams of spring and the latest 
gleams of autumn. Have you ever watched in the Alps 
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some little cloud that has got detached from the upper 
heavens, and seems wandering forlorn adown the crests 
and precipitous sides of the mountains ? In some such 
way there comes ever and again in spring some day 
that has evidently been detached from Italy and from 
summer, and has floated unawares upon the south coast 
of our northern isle. The waves and winds are laid, the 
sunshine flushes warm and benignant, the breeze is ex- 
hilarating and pure ; and then our resident population 
tiuns out en masse — a poor notion of en masse — on the 
beach, and for the warmest hours of the day there is 
almost a flutter of liveliness. On such a day may fre- 
quently be observed some prying individual, in an appa- 
rently wavering and tentative state of mind, perhaps 
accompanied by the better half, and perhaps by a fraction 
of the family, frequently pausing on the beach to make 
an inspection of the parade. The experienced local eye 
immediately detects that he is looking out for a house or 
apartment. Only a sense of dignity and respectability 
can prevent the lodging-house keepers from laying violent 
hands upon him. But then the anxious inquiry arises 
whether he is merely a "loafer " who might come down 
miscellaneously at any time, or whether he is the pioneer 
of the welcome horde of visitants, the first gush of the 
fountain, the first nugget of the mine. Fashion reigns so 
obtusely that, for the most radiant parts of the year, the 
brightest days of the spring, and the mildest of the 
autumn, we are comparatively deserted. 

As welcome as Blucher's troops to the English at 
Waterloo are our visitants and tourists, when they really 
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come at last, to a quantity of people who are well-nigh 
worn out or famished out by their prolonged absence. 
Our omnibuses, which for months past have gone through 
the forlorn routine of attending trains which seem rarely 
to bring or take away anybody, are now loaded with 
luggage and crowded with passengers. The drivers and 
conductors exchange hilarious remarks. The demand 
for cabs rises ; they cannot be had for love or money — 
let us say simply for money, for I am not aware that the 
other thing ever forms an item in such business calcula- 
tions. Now all the hangers-on of a watering-place, like 
Jeshurun, wax fat and kick ; people who have been living 
on the rates, who have been supported by your multi- 
farious tickets for soup, bread, grocery, coals, meat^ 
blankets, will hardly condescend to be civil to you or to 
do your work at any price. Into these three months the 
profits of the whole year are to be crowded. The board 
and lodging of the visitors are to afford board and lodging 
for all the year round. I am sure I bring no imputation 
on the lodging-house keepers. They do quite right in 
taking twenty guineas a week for a house if they can get it. 
They are often very worthy people, prudently husbanding 
their resources, and not neglecting those who are worse 
off than themselves. It is a lower and different grade 
chiefly on whom the holiday system has such a de- 
moralising effect. 

When the irruption sets in it is very pleasing to 
notice those varieties of English life of which it gives us 
an idea. Some are old visitants, who come year after 
year, go to the same lodgings, hire the same flys, and 
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haunt the same shops. These are almost part of our- 
selves, and we greet them " with effusion." Then there 
are always a number of young ladies who seem neatly 
turned out of their bandboxes, and a number of young 
gentlemen of whom pretty much the same thing might 
be said. Some of these last affect a lawless nautical air, 
and show a disposition to use telescopes and dispense 
with braces. Our pier is the great centre of attraction 
during the season. Of course we have a band ; the 
townsfolk, the visitors, and the pier company combine 
to keep it up. After an allowance for an ignoble set of 
Saturday to-Monday-ers, we get a goodly crowd of holi- 
day residents. Sometimes the tide sets in overwhelm- 
ingly. Even cottages in back streets will let off their 
bedrooms for thirty shillings a week. The rumour flies 
with exultation through the town that on a certain 
Saturday night the demand for lodging overflowed all 
ordinary accommodation, and there was quite a run 
upon cabs and bathing-machines. Then the pier is gay 
with flags. The streets are alive with music. Then an 
awning is spread on the pier, and a gay company are 
seated. Then carriages roll past, and from horsemen and 
horsewomen the merry laughter echoes through the 
country lanes. Then the almost grass-grown streets are 
busy wiih cheerful throngs. Then the parsons furbish 
up their best sermons, and preach for their local chari- 
ties, and the pew-openers reap an abundant harvest of 
shillings. Then the celebrated equestrian companies 
give a brilliant series of performances in their circus, and 
nomadic rogues black their faces and call themselves 
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Christy Minstrels. Then the visitors rush off for the 
local papers to see their names in all the glories of print, 
announcing their arrival or departure. It is the Holiday 
Season ! Now it makes a very great difference where- 
abouts on the coast you may happen to be, and what 
particular object you may specially propose by going to 
the coast. Coasts infinitely vary. The West Sussex 
coast is low and flat ; the East Sussex coast rises into 
cliffs and hills. South Wales has castles and precipitous 
cliffs. Devon has shadowy combes and woods feather- 
ing to the water's edge, and sub-alpine scenery of mingled 
softness and grandeur. Cornwall alternates iron-bound 
coasts with delicious little fishing coves. Of course these 
instances may be indefinitely multiplied. One great 
necessity is that you should have fine sands for bathing ; 
some very pretty watering-places — notably Torquay — 
are deficient in this. It is a great advantage to have 
some place to go to, and not a bare, unbroken ex- 
panse of sea; to be, for instance, within easy sailing 
distance of the Isle of Wight, or to be able to take short 
steamboat excursions, as from Scarborough to Whitby. 
Then it is a great advantage if you have some natural 
curiosities in these parts — a beach strewed with shells, a 
cave, a far-drawn bay, almost an estuary, a landslip, some 
curious hole in the ground through which the under- 
mining sea will cast up, under certain conditions of tide 
and wind, a cloud of spray. It is dull work simply to 
sail out and to sail back, with no other variety than a 
seizure of the customary form of invalidism, or, per- 
chance, the shipping of half a boatful of water. 
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While you are on the coast you may as well work the 
resources of the seashore to the utmost. Get Mr. Gosse's 
books, or Mr. Kingsley's " Glaucus," and you will get as 
fascinating introductions as may be to its peculiar studies 
and deh'ghts. What an added pleasure and interest it 
gives to all excursions along the coast when you have 
some kind of stimulus over and above the mere walk or 
lounge 1 I have always a feeling of respect for the boys 
and girls whom I see gathering and collecting shells and 
pebbles on some rough approximation to a scientific 
principle, or collecting wild flowers and ferns, especially 
that notable maiden-hair above the cliflis, and who have 
got such active minds that they will interest themselves 
in something or other, and in all ways are all the better 
for it. Rather than do nothing, my lads, paddle about in 
the water with a shrimping net. I admire the Quaker 
who gave a beggar sixpence to take a lot of wood into a 
shed, and then another sixpence to take it out again. I 
knew a young gentleman at Brighton who developed an 
extraordinary capacity for fishing ; he used to take up his 
station at the end of the old pier where the descending 
steps meet the water, and with his lines and pots he con- 
trived to have quite a fishery. He insisted upon the 
privilege of supplying his father's somewhat large house- 
hold with fish at fishmonger's prices, and a very liberal 
notion of charging that young gentleman had 1 I cannot 
say that I at all approve of his introducing business 
arrangements of such a strongly marked mercantile 
character into family life, but I am glad that he took 
heartily to fishing, or that, in these poco curanto days, 
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any one should take heartily to anything. There are 
very great delights in deep-sea fishing, if you are supe- 
rior to the motion of the boat ; only give most of your 
fish away to your friends, for otherwise the mercantile 
element crops up. And let me tell you that there is 
almost as much address required in deep-sea fishing as 
in tickling up a trout with a fly. Some time ago I gave 
half a day to fishing for whiting. We rowed on to the 
feeding-grounds— the fishermen could define it exactly — 
and we fished for the whiting, who themselves were 
fishing for smaller fishes still. It seemed so perfectly 
easy to haul down your set of baited hooks, and then, 
as you ascertain your nibs, to haul in your finny booty. 
But the fisherman caught a dozen whiting to every 
one of mine; yet our ways of procedure were to all 
appearance identical ; but there was a subtle difierence 
in the mode, which the fishes seemed to appreciate. 
Then it is interesting to be on the spot at the time 
when the fishing-boats come in, and there is a rough 
auction on the beach. The fish is then sold for so 
much a pound, a price very different from the retail 
price, a return which seems really very little for the 
labour and peril and expenditure of small capital in- 
curred by the fishermen. It is a pitiable sight at times 
to see how the nets have been torn open by the sword 
fish, who have destroyed their draught, and inflicted 
many hours of toil upon them. As a rule, very little of 
this fish is cried about your town or carted about the 
neighbouring district ; it is carried off to the large towns 
or to London. I have often been surprised to note how 
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extremely little exact knowledge of any scientific matter 
relating to the sea is possessed by seafaring people. 
I have repeatedly seen exhibited by sailors small 
specimens of the fish which Victor Hugo almost makes 
the hero of his ** Toilers of the Sea." In the English 
version it is called the ** devil fish," probably for the 
sake of the alarming term, but it is properly a kind of 
cuttle fish, which, according to Buffon, can at times be 
very dangerous, whereas the devil fish is only a mild 
kind of fish. The sailors point with awe to its system 
of many suckers ; but they have not the least know- 
ledge of the creature, and any clever boy, well up in 
ichthyology, would be able to surprise quite an old 
sailor. But still try and pick up an acquaintance with 
the old fishermen. They are often surly and uncom- 
municative, and generally require to be refreshed with a 
pot of beer. That pot of beer will be very well bestowed. 
If they are socially disposed^ they will give you yarns 
of the salt seas and of far-off islands^ which the boys and 
girls at least will long remember. Of course, in your 
fashionable watering-places you will not often find 
genuine sailors, except at such places as Hastings or 
Tenby ; but you can hardly proceed along the coast in 
any direction for half a dozen miles without finding 
some very genuine examples. 

It seems so strange to come back to a seaside place 
after a long absence, yourself so changed and all around 
unchanged. The subdued colouring of your own mind 
has toned down all the brilliancy and the poetry of old 
ocean ; '' the golden islands which lay in the sunrise 
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pass into clouds, and the gorgeous sparkle into a stern 
reality of struggle and storm." It is strange in the 
summer evening to listen to the silvery laughter or 
some thoughtless talk, and the bright sparkling glee 
that is the simple product of the animal spirits of youth. 
It is hard to realise that not so long ago one was as 
careless and jovial as ever. Our beach is thronged 
with visitors listening to the last strains of the band ; it 
is a full promenade, an open drawing-room. Then 
" God save the Queen " sounds, and a great proportion 
of our company draw off. I too must gather up my 
papers, now I bethink me of this valedictory music. 
It is nine o'clock, and our grandees go indoors or step 
into their caniage and drive . off. The chaperons 
gather their young charges closer beneath the maternal 
wing. But still there is a vast residue who will not hear 
or think of indoors, but face the esplanade long and 
late, watching that deep sunset that will not die, but 
stains the heavens with colour for half the night. I 
have no place in that festive procession, but on the 
verandah of my hotel, I light the meditative cigar, and 
let the fancies of the olden time thicken around me in 
the shadows. 



MUSINGS AMONG 
PHOTOGRAPHS 




p^ Y photograph-book is not one of the grandly 
^ ornamented kind, which might meetly lie 



on a fair lady's drawing-room table, and it 
has no cunning device, such as a music- 
box deftly inserted on the covers — certainly the prettiest 
sort of photograph-album that has been contrived. Some 
of the photographs are rough, and they are all roughly 
kept, and I do not let the book lie about, not caring 
much that people should see it, if only on this account 
— that they would care little where I often care much. 
I never purchased a photograph simply for the sake 
of filling up my book, nor because a photograph is 
specially well done and a fine specimen of the art. I 
have hardly a photograph but some association is 
attached to it, and for the association's sake it keeps a 
place in my book. And sometimes, as on this fresh 
spring evening, when I do not care to move, and the 
lengthening sunset invites to thought, I take down my 
photograph-book and idly turn over its memorial pages 
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Some of the links of association are light enough, 
and are hardly more than those of mere locality. Here, 
for instance, is a rustic bridge over a brook in a deep 
Devonian lane. I was greatly struck with the Arcadian 
beauty of this lane, which lay not far from a famous 
watering-place where I was staying, and so secured the 
photograph, and was much pleased to hear that the spot 
was the favourite of innumerable landscape-painters. 
It was here I parted with a strong and gifted friend, and 
I have just heard that in the suddenness and darkness 
of night he has been called away from this world. This 
personal recollection gives individuality to my photo- 
graph of the rustic bridge. And, indeed, photographs 
of scenery multiply so much, that you need bring some 
human interest into them, to confer any specialty. For 
after all, beauty resides in the mind rather than in the 
object, and we bring to a landscape more than a land- 
scape can bring to us. There are mental moods in 
which sweet sights and sounds are merely mockery, and 
others where the simplest landscapes are invested with a 
meaning deeper than can be given by any interpretator : 

I see a hand you cannot see, 
I hear a voice you cannot hear. 

Here, for instance, are photographs of some cathedrals. 
I chiefly keep them because they recall moods and 
feelings. These, you see, are foreign : Lausanne, Milan, 
Amiens. Milan and Lausanne I saw almost consecu- 
tively, and they are so contrasted. I keep Milan 
Cathedral, because I hardly suppose that on this side 
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the grave I can ever receive a sensation of such beauty 
and wonder. Lausanne, in its severe Protestant sim- 
plicity, contrasts strongly, in this respect reminding me 
of Glasgow Cathedral, which I ought to have somewhere 
among these, but which, you know, is described, at least 
in part, in Scott's " Rob Roy." But Lausanne Cathedral 
is grand in its simplicity ; and then to climb the tower 
and survey the wide panorama of lakes and mountains 1 
and then to pace the terrace that Gibbon paced, and to 
walk in the garden where he walked, that still moonlit 
night, when he had written off the last page of his history 1 
Amid all the rhetorical glitter of Gibbon's writings, there 
are passages to be found that argue real feeling. Thus : 
''There are two causes, the failure of hope and the 
abbreviation of time, which always tinge with a browner 
shade the evening of life." The cathedral might have 
taught him something better than this ; but I am afraid 
that there is hardly a trace of any cathedral influence 
on the mind of Gibbon. And here is Amiens. I spent 
four-and-twenty hours here once, on purpose to examine 
the cathedral, and see it in its morning and its evening 
aspect. I was coming back from Paris, and in its 
solemnity and quietude there was something very healing 
to the mind, after the frivolity and giddiness of Paris : 
for, candid reader, I dare say you have found out we 
do not all get to stay in Paris without becoming frivolous 
and giddy. And a cathedral hke this — a poem in stones, 
thoughts in sculptures, devotion in the marble itself — 
recalls us to the struggle and earnestness and solemnity 
of life. At the slightest touch, the cathedral portal 
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yields to the seeking hand, and there is quiet space and 
breathing-time, if you only will, for thought and heaven- 
ward aspiration. Yes, these photographs recall phases 
of mind which it does one no harm to recollect ; and I 
am sorry that my photograph-book has lain so long un- 
opened. And not the less have those English cathedrals 
potent charms. I am especially attached to cathedrals, 
and it is my design to visit them every one, if life be 
spared. The majority of them are cleared off now, and 
the remainder may be hoped to prove comparatively 
easy. Here are two Welsh cathedrals which make cities 
of very little villages indeed. This is St. David's. Notice 
that massive tower, long beat by Atlantic storms. There 
was a Pope who declared that two pilgrimages to 
St. David's were equivalent to a pilgrimage to Rome : 
and I think he was about right. It lies far off, on a 
remote comer of the world, cut off even from decent 
roads, but close to a glorious granite headland, and a 
wild, primitive country stretched around. It was a two 
days' business, and its photograph may very fittingly 
deserve this memorial place. Many, too, are the English 
cathedrals that I have. This one I keep — it is Gloucester 
— because I came out on a broad lawn and exactly 
realised some lines of Tennyson : 

As one who, standing where broad sunshine laves 
The lawn of some cathedral, through the door 

Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roef and floor. 

This one I keep simply because I remember how grandly 
and densely the evening shadows gathered it that after- 
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noon of the shortest day of the year, while a sweet, 
silvery voice intoned the prayer, and the light on the 
altar just made the darkness visible. This one, because 
I remember how in a melancholy mood a glorious 
anthem made my grovelling thoughts soar upward, and 
I thought of good George Herbert's " Sweetest of sweets, 
I thank you." And this one I keep in remembrance 
of a good old bishop, who, with failing sight, followed 
the fading daylight from room to room of his adjacent 
palace. 

« 

These are photographs of old, very old days — so old 
that I hardly dare to think of them; photographs of 
those who were my schoolfellows. There is, after all, few 
ties so strong as the school tie. And I have a theory on 
this subject. I think that the real character is shown 
even more in school life than in college life. The 
college life is often a transitional period. But what the 
boy is, clever and generous, or cunning and cruel, thai 
in the long run he will show himself to be in mature life. 
The efflorescence of youth partially disguises these in- 
nate qualities, but they must "out** eventually. Now 
this fellow here — I will just take one more look at him 
before I cut him out and consign him to the ashes — got 
a sentence of transportation or penal servitude. He was 
always a fellow of too much craft and too little principle, 
and none of us were astonished when that matter of the 
forgery leaked out. And yet he was an engaging dog. 
I had kept his photograph hitherto, because I happened 
to be with him when he was arrested. That was a 
sensation, if you like, and philosophers tell us this life is 

o 
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not to be measured by years but by sensations. I had 
gone out to see him in his little box near a large town 
where I had been staying. I knocked, I rang ; I was 
conscious that I was being reconnoitred before I was 
admitted. Then Branscombe made his appearance. 
He didn't seem particularly overjoyed to see me, didn't 
Branscombe. It was ten years since we were at school, 
together, and looking back through that haze of time 
Branscombe's image had appeared to me softly mellowed, 
and invested with a kind of moral halo which I am now 
convinced did not in the slightest degree belong to it. 
" And don't you remember, Branscombe," I said, poeti- 
cally recalling the time when, as we went to the dor- 
mitories, we took surreptitious cuts at a ham suspended 
in a pantry close to the passage which we passed, and 
gloriously cooked them for supper, by the flame of our 
tallow dips. I think even Branscombe was affected by 
this touching incident, but before he could reply a 
policeman was discovered entering thQ front gate and 
leisurely advancing towards the door. And if ever you 
saw a man perfectly livid, Branscombe was that man. 
He told me that he would just go and wash his hands, 
but I have never seen him since. He disappeared 
through the back door, and cleared off somewhere, but 
a few weeks later he was apprehended, and a few months 
later he got his sentence. I bought his photograph to 
commemorate the spasm of astonishment with which I 
underwent some sharp interrogatories by the poHceman, 
who suspected me of connivance in the escape, and have 
put him in my book, from which I now solemnly depose 
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him. But let me, for the sake of my own credit and 
respectability, hasten to add that my schoolfellows were 
by no means uniformly of a felonious character. The 
next one is a County Court judge, " a fellow of infinite 
jest," and I wonder why he allowed himself to be shelved 
into a County Court judgeship, when it was quite on the 
cards that he might become Solicitor-General. He tells 
me — in confidence — that it is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that he is a local judge, that he is confined 
to one set of towns instead of going circuit like the 
Westminster judges. Every now and then he has to 
decide cases where the parties are his friends and neigh- 
bours, and in a great number of cases he has a good 
chance of offending people. It is rather an awkward 
thing, if, just before one of these cases comes on, he 
hapi)ens to have received a present of grapes from the 
hothouse or of game from the preserves. There is the 
slightest possible flavour of a bribe about it, and if you 
decide against your generous friend, human nature being 
what it is, he can hardly help accusing you of ingratitude. 
Here is my most distinguished photograph of the lot. I 
think I must take him out and put him in a room where 
callers may see him, and I can casually speak of him as 
my oldest and mpst valued friend. He is a great 
dignitary now, but whether in Church or State I must 
decline to say. Only he says, that as a dignitary he is 
rather made to feel the fetters. He is a man who likes 
to be very loose about the neck, and smoke a short pipe, 
and go out in a shooting-jacket and do a lot of shooting, 
and he finds that these things are impracticable now, and 

o 2 
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Mill " On Liberty " will never make it anything else for 
him. 

A set of views, very enjoyable when I viewed them, but 
too trite for discussion ; Matlock, Kenilworth Castle, the 
Warwick Road, Buxton and Bakewell Road, Rydal, 
VVentwater, Taymouth Castle and the Tay, the Devil's 
Bridge, near Aberystwith, ditto on the Gothard Pass, 
ditto somewhere else ; the Land's End, the archipelago 
of the Scilly Isles ; Thames at Eton, at Maidenhead, at 
Cliefden, at Teddington, and so on, kept here from a 
much larger number on account of the friends who were 
my companions. Here are the dates : July loth, Aug. 
14th, Sept. 6th, Oct. 3rd, 185 — 186 — . Ah, these were 
immemorial scenes, but, as I said, they all have their 
special colouring from the tone and attitude of mind in 
which they were seen. Do you see this rocky height, 
sparsely adorned with a few cypresses and pines? It 
has a history for me. There I made my two earliest 
assignations, which came to nothing. In the first case 
the young lady did not keep tryst ; in the next case 
I ignobly failed in the tryst myself. The simple reason 
was that I had had a bad night, and had overslept myself. 
But I never saw the girl again ; the family emigrated, 
I believe, and were lost on the voyage to Australia. 
The first was a little gay deceiver. From that height I 
could look across a range of country, and just discern a 
manorial dwelling-house. From a lodge-gate there is a 
long sweep of an avenue to the house. Now that house 
held a young lady of whom as a collegian I was 
desperately enamoured. We will come to her photo- 
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graph presently. It is only a few pages off, with a bevy 
of accompanying nymphs. I used to write verses for 
that girl, and a friend of mine put them to music. She 
was very civil to me, because she was an aesthetic sort of 
girl, and liked the compliment of the music and verses. 
But I knew there was a fellow, worth very many 
thousand pounds, ahead of me. 

Slight Sir Robert, with his watery smile 
And educated whisker. 

That girl might justly be called the Refuser. I have 
never met her equal for the number of offers she got. 
To my certain knowledge I knew of three very fair ones 
which she received in the course of a couple of days. 
One night, in a very sentimental frame of mind, I struck 
out of the city towards that country house which en- 
shrined the beauty. It was nearly midnight when I 
arrived at the lodge-gate I stood leaning over it. In a 
bedroom window — her window — there was a light burn- 
ing. I vaulted over the gate, and in a moment I was 
on the lawn. Then I listened most attentively. Possibly 
there might be a dog let loose somewhere. Possibly 
sDme gun, loaded with small shot, might be discharged 
against my sacred person. There was a burglary here 
some years ago, and since then I believe they have 
always been carefully provided with dogs and firearms. 
But I think of the charming beauty of the girl, and 
advance. A shadow flits across the blind, defined 
excellently well. I clasp my hands, and, like an in- 
fatuated idiot, I remain in a moonstruck attitude for the 
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space of a quarter of an hour. Then the light has 
vanished, and as the night is darkened and the wind is 
risen, I go back squelched and dejected. Some nights 
afterwards I met her at a brilliant party. We got into a 
very confidential chit-chat, and I ventured to tell her of 
my little bit of insanity the other night. She listened 
with a pleased and amused countenance. 

" But, Mr. Jones, there was nothing so very extra- 
ordinary in that. You say you were on the lawn at 
midnight^ gazing at my window. Did I ever tell you of 
Mr. Percy Giles ? " 

But I never had heard of Mr. Giles. 
•*0h, Percy Giles used to come regularly every night 
and serenade me under my window. He did it beauti- 
fully. It was so nice, and used to send me to sleep 
deliciously." 

" But what became of Mr. Giles ? I don't remember 
ever to have met him at your place." 

" Oh, no ! One night, poor fellow, it was very rainy, 
and he caught the rheumatic fever and died." 

And she said the words with all the nonchalance of 
a Roman maiden, who would point her thumb down- 
ward and bid the gladiator perish. 

There she is ! My photograph expands into a book 
of beauty now, and here is a whole bevy. This first 
page is devoted exclusively to my Maries. There are 
five of them. This particular Mary has the place of 
honour in the centre. Let me say to her credit that she 
makes a most excellent wife — only to the wrong man. 
Like Lord Byron, of whose poetry my own youthful 
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muse was a remarkably good imitation, I had almost 
an idolatry for the name of Mary. And don't ask me 
** what's in a name ? " for names and entities go together 
in a remarkable way. Your Mary is a sensible, modest, 
clear-headed, nice girl. She has not so much spice 
about her as your Kate, but then she has infinitely more 
than a Susan. A Madeleine puts you a little too much 
in mind of the unfavourable origin of the name. So 
does Helen, according to the derivation which old 
iEschylus gives of it. A Margaret is always a Pearl. 

O rare, pale Margaret I 

O sweet, pale Margaret I 
What lent you, love, your tearful dower, 
Like moonbeams on a falling shower ? 

And a tricksome Caroline reminds us of Bon Gaultier's 
lines : 

Pinch, oh pinch these legs of mine, 
Cork m?, cousin Caroline. 

Your girls with the out-of-the-way names are always 
doing out-of-the way things. Now here*s a Maud, who 
is always a great puzzle to me. She was young, and 
pretty, and clever, and rich, and yet she married a man, 
old and ugly, and stupid and poor. On what theory of 
elective affinities can you account for such an extra- 
ordinary arrangement ? Then an Emily flirts ; Jane is 
sentimental, earnest, and tender ; Lucy is simple and 
matter-of-fact; Adelaide is lady-like and fantastical; 
Laura is passionate and vindictive. Of course this is a 
very partial induction. I have known one or two of the 
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sort ; each one has suggested a hasty, and doubtless an 
unsafe generalisation. Don't suppose that I have been 
in love with all these young ladies; but still I have 
been a little hpris with most of them. There are some 
familiar lines which an old aunt used to quote to me : 

I love twenty, 

And could adore 

As many more ; 
There's nothing like a plenty. 

But as an American author says : ^' Though the moon 
sees many brooks, yet the brook sees but one moon." 
And it makes a great deal of difference, whether you 
happen to be a moon or a brook. And I really think 
that the humble, steadfast brook has' the best of it. I 
^rant that, to a candid mind with a cultivated sense of 
iDeauty, a great many young ladies will appear equally 
<:harming and agreeable, and it becomes an invidious 
office to make a selection ; and if a man tells me that he 
veritably believes that he has secured the Rose of the 
World for himself, well, I honour him for his devotion, 
but I set him down as an idiot. But then all the moral 
qualities come into play at this point. When a man has 
settled his roving fancy in one direction, there he should 
abide from every consideration of tenderness, loyalty, 
and chivalry. That is an unstable, worthless nature 
that is lured away by the next fair face, because for a 
moment he thinks that it is a shade fairer than the one 
familiar to him. And I do not deny that these men, of 
whom I have known several, and whose phizzes adorn 
this book, who deliberately lay themselves out for a 
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series of twenty years' flirtations, get through a great 
deal of time very pleasantly, and with an amount of 
^ variety of which a poor beggar of a Benedict can form 
no conception; yet I do assert that there are moral 
feelings sweeter even than of victorious love, of which 
they, in fact, have no conception, and that, though the 
clouds are held back through their long bright day, yet 
they gather very swiftly and very darkly towards the 
evening; and the heart that loves constantly, even 
though it should have to break in the process, has 
perhaps a not unhappy lot after all, if we could take the 
true measure of such things. 

I keep the photographs of these two girls because 
they remind me of an amusing adventure in days when 
adventures were possible to me. I was, when a senior 
student, at the famous museum of a great city, and I 
espied there a perfect lout of a very junior student, 
whom I regarded with some amount both of dislike and 
contempt, but who did me the honour of looking upon 
me, in virtue of my seniority, with a considerable 
amount of positive veneration. To my astonishment, 
this satyr was accompanied by two nymphs than whom 
Oreads and Dryads were not more charming, to whom 
he was idiotically attempting to explain the objects of 
more prominent interest. I advanced with an air of 
easy affability towards my Boeotian acquaintance and 
grasped his hand warmly, I may even say affectionately. 
Alleging an acquaintance with the museum, I am sorry to 
say, more close and accurate than was really the case, 
I volunteered to become their cicerone. When know- 
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ledge failed invention came to my aid; any unknown 
picture was unhesitatingly assigned to Cuyp or 
Claude ; a chance end of a rope, which I richly de- 
served myself, was extemporised into the cord which 
was tied round the neck of Eustace St. Pierre, the 
patriotic burgher of Calais; and a mere arrow into 
that which pierced the eye of Philip of Macedon. The 
maidens had pretty heads, but marvellously little in 
them, or they would have detected my flagrant im- 
postures. When the hour for closing came, the young 
ladies included me in the invitation to their friend to 
come home to a tea-dinner. I had just managed to 
have a few words of conversation with the loon, and he 
had told me that they were two twin orphan girls, lately 
come of age, who had just come up to the city to take 
possession of a house and property left them by an 
aunt. The two sylphs, the moke, and myself, got into a 
fly and drove ofl", but I did not catch the address. It 
was a pretty detached villa, with a pleasant garden 
around it, and the Miss Maclagans treated us with the 
utmost hospitality, and played and sang delightfully. 
At nine o'clock the natural took his leave, making some 
idiotic remark about having to play a game of whist at 
some man's rooms. In about an hour I also departed, 
being fortunate enough to carry away this portrait as a 
souvenir of a very pleasant evening. But now comes 
the oddest part of the adventure —that I never saw any 
of those people again I went out a few days afterwards 
to pay a morning call, but I was utterly unable to 
identify the place. All the houses had a uniform 
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appearance, pretty villas surrounded by trim gardens, 
but no Misses Maclagan were anywhere discoverable. 
There were one or two houses now empty, and it might 
have been at one of those, or a stupid servant may have 
only known the house as belonging to the defunct aunt, 
or the young ladies may have thought that they had 
acted imprudently, and so have stopped matters by this 
process of mystification. If it had not been for this 
photograph I should have thought the whole affair a 
dream. I never set eyes on that imbecile of a junior 
student again ; but I saw a queer account of a suicide 
that might have been his. A man, with his clothes on, 
deliberately walked into a river. 

"Halloo, master," shouted a working man, "dost 
thee want to drown thyself? There bain't two feet of 
water there." 

" Where is it deep enough ? " answered the man. 

"Wal," answered the countryman, treating it all as a 
high joke, "by yon tree there's the deepest hole in t! 
river." 

"Thank you," said the stranger, "much obliged;" 
and forthwith pops into the hole and gets drowned. I 
thought this might have been my interesting young 
friend who had disappeared, but I never had the 
curiosity to inquire. 

It is very odd to think of the differing destinies that 
have happened to these young creatures. Here is La 
Belle Fanny, as we used to call her, who seemed only 
to live for amusement, flying about to parties, to the 
opera, to the parks, and the whole round of such things, 
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and now she is settled down in a provincial town, married 
to a professional man, I am afraid with rather a hard 
life, but doing her duty nobly in it, and not wasting a 
thought or a regret on those old days. A very different 
woman is Julia here. Julia hooked a rich fool for her 
husband, and by means sufficiently disreputable. She 
and her mother — a genuine Comparini that mother in 
the Guido version — invited the golden youth to a cham- 
pagne dinner. The three sat alone at a round table. 
The champagne was excellent, Koch fiU best ; and the 
youth, if he had been dining with a ruler, ought to have 
put his knife to his throat, for he was a man much given 
to appetite. Julia was there, in robes very splendid but 
of extreme lightness, and according to our insular fashion, 
with bust revealed. 

The youth took a full share of champagne and 
heavier wines after dinner, and then to him, flushed 
with wine and excitement, came the artless Julia, 
telling him that coffee was ready, and caressingly 
hanging over his shoulder with innocent abandon. To 
these, as they say in the plays, enter her mother, who 
clasps her hands and turns up the whites of her maternal 
eyes, demanding an explanation. Before he was quite 
sober he was a helplessly engaged man. He came to 
me next morning with tears in his eyes, asking me how 
he could be helped out of the scrape, but in the issue 
their hold on him proved to be too tight. And these 
little games are still played in the nineteenth century of 
our highly civilised state of society. That's Julia's por- 
trait. Fine girl, isn't she ? 
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Here are a few of my literary friends, Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle. You object that they are public 
portraits, and wonder why I should include them in a 
collection that professes to be so particularly private. 
But let me tell you, my dear sir, that no three of my 
nearest relations have ever had such influence over me 
as have had these illustrious men. They haven't got the 
pleasure of knowing me, but I know them quite intimately 
in their writings ; and feeling under an immense load of 
obligation to them, I gratefully enrol them among my 
closest Penates. Now here are some groups. First, a 
group of schoolboys, in days when photographing was 
fresh. We are in costume as cricketers. It was just 
after we had beaten the Dimsdale eleven, and then we 
all had a glorious dinner together in the Castle ruins. 
We eleven never met altogether again after that day 
towards the end of the half; but I managed, being 
adhesive in my attachment, to get nine of the lot on the 
next page, and five of us in a group, after we had been 
to Lord's. Two of us had dropped in the way. One 
was a sweet, angelic boy, another in every respect exactly 
the reverse, but they are both alike taken. Pass another 
decade of years, and two more have dropped, and I have 
not been able to get the photographs of all the survivors, 
but we have all of us come to our seventh lustrum, and 
so at least are half-way home. One of those two passed 
away lingeringly of a phthisis at Torquay, the other fell 
suddenly in an Indian massacre. This dear old beard 
went quite gray, in consequence of an infinitude of 
troubles, in the course of a single fortnight. Now there's 
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another fellow IVe known, who also in the course of a 
single fortnight was called to the bar, became bankrupt, 
married a girl with large property, and dropped into a 
peerage. And he really appears to me to be looking all 
the better for this series of vicissitudes. 

I have gone through the book now ; and indeed it is 
so dark that at the last I could hardly see. I think I will 
play over the Pastoral Symphony. In the gloom I 
almost see kind, tender eyes, almost hear mysterious 
tones and echoes of silenced voices. Oh, friends ! Oh, 
dear, lost friends ! from all other images I turn to yours, 
gratefully and remorsefully, wishing I had known and 
loved you better — wishing that words and acts of mine 
had always been good and helpful, and in nowise 
harmful to you. How sweet and soothing is this " solemn 
music ! " what supernatural cheerfulness and courage 
it breathes ! Let all be well ! 

The servant enters with candles, my evening dress is 
laid out, and I am going to Lady Julia's party ! Telle 
est la vie, I lock up my book of photographs, and go 
off to where I shall meet at least a few of the live 
originals. 



OPPOSITE A CABSTAND 




I OR some little time I have been confined to 
the house. Instead of going abroad after 
breakfast^ I stay in the dining-room, and 
I generally manage to limp to the dining- 
room windows. Now just opposite these windows is 
a cabstand. I used to think that cabstand a nuisance, 
but the truth now dawns upon me that there is a 
compensation in most things. It is only some weeks 
ago that I was awoke from a slumber, tranquil, but 
perhaps too deep, through a late supper and potations, 
with a burning pain in the ball of my great toe, and 
considerable constitutional disturbance. It so happened 
that the worthy and rubicund vicar called on me that 
next morning, accompanied by his churchwarden, 
hardly less worthy, and a shade more rubicund, on the 
subject of the parish charities. When I mentioned to 
them my dolorous state by various gestures and lively 
expression they testified their sympathy and even their 
gratification. The reverend and the approximately 
reverend gentleman explained to me that I was indu- 
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bitably suffering from my first attack of gout They 
had suffered from it themselves, and welcomed me 
warmly into their honourable fraternity. The spectacle 
of an additional sufferer seemed to afford them a deep- 
seated satisfaction. The family doctor confirmed their 
unwelcome augury. He knocked off hot suppers and 
hotter potations, and put me on a light beverage of 
lithia water and cognac. He also ordered me to take 
abundant rest, which I do on the arm-chair, unless I 
hobble to the window. I am not, I candidly confess, a 
man of intellectual resources. I rarely look into any 
books beyond my business book, and, a very little, into 
a betting-book. The daily papers kindly manufacture 
all my opinions for me, and a game of cards is my best 
enjoyment of an evening. But the papers become 
wearisome, and I can't very well play at cards in the 
daylight. So I fall back upon my resources, which 
frequently resolve themselves into the cabstand. 

When I go and look at them after breakfast, it 
appears to me that the cabman's lot in life is not an un- 
happy one. His work is not hard ; he lives out in the 
open air ; and though he says he has hardly enough to 
eat, I am quite sure that he gets a little more than is 
quite good for him to drink. He can go to sleep com- 
fortably on his box, and if it rains he can get inside the 
carriage. Sometimes the floor of the cab is extemporised 
into an ai fresco dining-table. There is a great deal of 
horse-play among these fellows. I observe one old man 
who is in the habit of going contentedly asleep on his 
box. It is a favourite device for some one to lift up the 
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body of the cab from the ground, shake it, and let it 
dash upon the earth. One's first notion is that the 
somnolent driver will have his neck dislocated, or get 
concussion of the brain, but somehow he seems to hold 
on. Now this is not at all an uncommon type of cab- 
man — a man of extreme animal nature, whose only 
notion of enjoyment is to drink and sleep in the sun- 
shine. But there are some sharp fellows among them. 
There is one man who has often a book with him, who 
has a very sharp pair of spectacles, and a distinctive 
nose of his own, and an expression of countenance 
which shows him to be as acute and cynical as any of 
his betters. I have no doubt but that man has formed 
opinions of his own on most subjects of human interest, 
and could maintain them well in an argument. As a 
rule, the cabmen are content with their newspaper — 
many of them, indeed, cannot, or do not care to read — 
and very rarely you see any of them with a book. On 
the shady side of the street they often seem to enjoy 
themselves very much, engaging in chaff or talk, reading 
the newspaper, and every now and then disappearing 
into a public, to get a penny glass of the vile stuff which 
they know as London beer. Still, business is business, 
and however grateful may be the charm of leisure, the 
cabman has a certain sum of money to make up, and he 
has a quick, alert eye to detect a possible fare in the 
least roving glance or indecisive movement of a pedestrian. 
Standing much, as podagra permits, at my window, I 
know some of these cabmen very well by sight. Some 
of them I know personally. If I want a message sent. 
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or a cab for any inmate of the house, I merely beckon 
or tap the window, and there is a brisk competition. If 
you want to send a telegraphic message you had better 
use a cab, as it is much quicker and no dearer than a 
messenger. I always take first cab, unless the horse is 
bad or the cab dirty. In an astonishing number of 
instances the horses are bad and the cabs dirty. Every 
now and then we have paragraphs, and even leaders, in 
the papers, and I have even seen some prospectuses of 
limited companies. But the cab mind is slow to move. 
Only now and then do I see a really superior carriage on 
the stand. I prefer the carriages that don't ply on 
Sunday, and I do so because I prefer the man who 
practically says, " I myself am something better than my 
trade; I don't mean to be used up as if I were an 
animal, but claim rest for mind and body, even though I 
have to make a sacrifice for it." That is a sort of 
manliness to be encouraged. They change the cab 
horse very often, but not the cabman. Without doubt 
there is in the world a prevalent feeling in favour of the 
muscles and bones of horses which does not extend to 
the muscles and bones of human beings. Now among 
these cabmen there are some exceedingly pleasant and 
civil fellows, and a few who are very much the reverse. 
There is never any close inquiry into the character of 
these men, and the result undoubtedly is that they 
number a greater amount of blackguards than any 
business in London. I remember having to convey a 
very pretty girl, at a time when my frame was lighter 
and my heart more susceptible than at present, across 
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one of the parks, and a mUe or two in the suburbs. 1 
asked him the fare, which was a weak-minded thing, as 
I ought to have known it and have the money in hand. 
*' The fare is six shillings," he answered, with intense 
emphasis on the word fare, as indicating a wide margin 
of personal dues and expectations. I am ashamed to say 
that at that verdant time I gave him the six shillings and 
something over for himself, whereas eighteen pence 
would have covered his legitimate demand. One of 
these fellows, in an Exhibition year, while making 
an overcharge, caught a Tartar. The fare announced 
himself as Sir Richard Mayne, and requested to be 
driven to Scotland Yard. There is one fellow on this 
stand whom I never employ. When I took him to go 
to the Great Western Station he made a great overcharge, 
and then maintained stoutly, until he was nearly black 
in the face, that I had expressly stipulated with him to 
drive fast. Such a stipulation would have been abhorrent 
to all my habits, for I pride myself on always being a 
quarter of an hour before the time. I acquired this 
useful habit through a remark of the late Viscount 
Nelson, who said that being a quarter of an hour before- 
hand had given all the success which he had obtained 
in life. I thought this a very easy way of obtaining 
success in life, and have always made the rule of being 
a quarter of an hour beforehand, in the remote hope that 
somehow or other the practice would conduce towards 
making me a viscount. Up to the present point, how- 
ever^ the desired result has not accrued. With regard 
to this particular evilly disposed cabman, I have a 

p % 
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theory that he is a ticket-of-leave man. If not so 
already, he is sure eventually to descend into that order 
of society. 

Cabmen bully ladies dreadfully. A large part of 
their undue gains is made out of timid women, especially 
women who have children with them. A lady I know 
gave a cabman his fare and an extra sixpence. " Well, 
mum," said the ungracious cabman, " Til take the 
money, but I don't thank you for it." " You have not 
got it yet," said my friend, alertly withdrawing the 
money. Impransus Jones did a neat thing the other 
day. He got into a cab, when after a bit he recollected 
that he had no money, or chance of borrowing any. He 
suddenly checked the driver in a great hurry, and said 
he had dropped a sovereign in the straw. He told the 
cabman that he would go to a friend's a few doors off 
and get a light. As he was pretending to do so, the 
cabman, as Jones had expected, drove rapidly off. 
Thus the biter is sometimes bit. According to the old 
Latin saying, not always is the traveller killed by the 
Tobber, but sometimes the robber is killed by the 
^traveller. When Jones arrived at Waterloo Bridge the 
•other day, he immediately hailed a cab, albeit in a 
chronic state of impecuniosity. The cabman munifi- 
cently paid the toll, and then Jones drove about for 
many hours to try and borrow a sovereign, the major 
part of which, when obtained, was transferred to the 
cabman. There is a clergyman in London who tells 
a story of a cabman driving him home, and to whom 
he was about to pay two shillings. He took the coins 
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out of his waistcoat pocket, and then suddenly recollect- 
ing the peculiar glitter, he called out : 

" Stop, cabman ! I've given you two sovereigns by 
mistake/' 

" Then your honour's seen the last of them," said the 
cabman, flogging into his horse as fast as he could. 

Then my friend felt again, and found that he had 
given to the cabman two bright new farthings, which he 
had that day received, and was keeping as a curiosity 
for his children. There is something very irresistible in 
a cabman's cajolery. 

** What's your fare ? " I asked a cabman one day. • 

** Anything your honour pleases," he answered. 

** You rascal. That means, I suppose, your legal 
fare, and anything over that you can get ? " 

** No, your honour, I just leave it to you." 

" Very well ; then there's a sixpence for you." 

"Ah, but your honour's a gentleman," pleaded 
Paddy, and carried off double his proper fare. 

A certain amount of adventure and incident happens 
to cabmen, some glimpses of which I witness from my 
window, on the stand. Occasionally a cabman is 
exposed to a good deal of temptation, and the cabman 
who hesitates is lost. For instance, if a cabman is hired 
in the small hours of the morning by disreputable roughs, 
and told to be in waiting for a time, and these men 
subsequently make their appearance again, with a heavy 
sack which obviously contains something valuable, and 
which might be plate, I think that cabman ought to give 
information in the proper quarter unless he wishes to 
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make himself an accomplice. There is a distinct branch 
of the thieving business which is known as lifting 
portmanteaus from the roofs of cabs and carriages, some- 
times certainly not without a measure of suspicion 
against the drivers. A cabman, however, has frequently 
strict ideas of professional honour, and would as soon 
think of betraying his hirer, who in dubious cases of 
course hires at a very handsome rate, as a priest of 
betraying the security of the confessional, or the doctor 
of the sick chamber. Even cabmen must have severe 
shocks to their nerves at times. For instance, that 
cabman who found that he had a carriage full of murdered 
children ; or suppose two gentlemanly looking men have 
taken a cab, and the driver finds that one is gone and 
that the other is plundered and stupefied with chloroform. 
Very puzzled, too, is the cabman when he stops at an 
address and finds that his fare, perhaps the impecunious 
Jones, has bolted in transitu^ or, if he goes into a city 
court, has declined to emerge by the way of his original 
entrance. 

** A queer thing this afternoon happened to me, sir," 
said a cabman. " A gentleman told me to follow him 
along the High Street, Marylebone, and to stop when he 
stopped. Presently I heard a scream ; he had seized 
hold of a lovely young creature, and was calling out, * So 
I have found you at last, madam. Come away with me.' 
She went down on her knees to him, and said : * Have 
mercy on me, Robert. I can't go home to you.' * Stuff 
and nonsense,' he says, and lifts her up in his arms, as if 
she had been a baby, and bundles her into the cab. 
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*• And what d'ye want with the young woman, I makes 
bold to ask ? ' says I. * What's that to you ? ' he said. 
' Tm her husband, drive sharp ! ' I took 'em to a big 
house in a square, when he gives me half a sovereign, 
and slams the door in my face." 

" I suppose, cabman," I said, ** you sometimes get 
queer jobs, following people, and things of that kind ? " 

"Sometimes, sir, and I know men who have seen 
much queerer things than I have ever seen, though I've 
seen a few. When a man's following some one, perhaps 
a young fellow following a pretty girl, and he doesn't 
like to be seen. I don't mind the lads being after 
the girls, that's natural enough; but there are worse 
things than that in the way of dodgings." 

He told me several things that might have figured in 
a volume of detective experiences. There were some 
gentlemen, he said, turning to lighter matters, who could 
make themselves very comfortable for the night in a 
four-wheeler. There was a gent that was locked out of 
his own house in the race week, and found several hotels 
closed, who took his cab for a night, and made himself 
as comfortable as if he were in his own bed (which I 
rather doubted), from two in the morning till seven. 
He charged him two shillings an hour all the same. One 
night he took a gentleman and a lady to a dinner-party 
in Russell Square. They forgot to pay him. He waited 
till they came out at twelve o'clock, and charged them 
ten shillings. He could carry a powerful lot of luggage 
on his pab. Had it full inside, and so much luggage 
that it might have toppled over. Asked him what was 
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the largest number of people he ever carried. He said 
he had carried seventeen at a go once. He was the last 
cab at Cremome once, but the fellow really did it for 
a lark. He had five or six inside, and a lot of them 
on the roof, one or two on the box, and one or two 
on the horse. He might have lost his license, but 
he made nearly thirty shillings by it. The longest 
journey he ever took was when he drove a gentleman 
down to Brighton in a hansom. He had repeatedly 
taken them to Epsom and also to Windsor. He did the 
distance to Brighton in six hours, changing the horse 
half-way. There was a little bit of romance belonging 
to the stand, I found out. Did I see the handsome girl 
who came every now and then to the stand, to the 
good-looking old fellow in the white hat ? He was the 
proprietor of four cabs, and was always driving one. 
She stayed at home and took the orders. I found 
afterwards that she was a very good girl, with a well- 
known character for her quick tongue and her pretty face. 
I was assured by an'officer that the fair cabbess was at a 
Masonic ball, and a certain young duke picked her out 
as the nicest girl in the room, and insisted on dancing 
with her, to the great disgust of his people who were 
with him. I heard another story of the cabstand which 
was serio-comic enough, and indicated some curious 
vagaries of human nature. There was one cabman who 
had a handsome daughter who had gone wrong, or, at 
all events, got the credit of it. She used continually to 
come down to the stand, and give her old father a job. 
He used to drive her about, dressed as splendidly as he 
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was shabbily, and he would take her money as from any 
other fare, and expect his tip over and above. 

My own notion is, that the scale of cab fares, as 
settled by law, is rather too low, and requires some 
advance. I say this, notwithstanding a cab proprietor 
has told me that he is quite satisfied with the low 
fares, as assuring abundant custom. The cabmen 
do not think that the concession that there should 
be no sixpenny fare at all meets their claims. But 
they are by no means the best judges of what is 
best for them. If they were to rest satisfied with 
their legal fares, many people would take cabs who 
do not now care to be imposed on or annoyed. I 
generally give twopence or threepence on the shilling 
additional, which I think is fairly their due, but I 
sometimes get surly mutterings for not making it more. 
The cab trade is more and more getting into the 
hands of a few large proprietors, some of whom have 
seventy or eighty cabs. The tendency of this must be 
to improve the cabs. When the cabs make their average 
profit of ten or twelve shillings a day, this must be a 
lucrative business. The driver does well who makes a 
profit of thirty shillings a week or a little over. All the 
responsibility is with the cab proprietor, and he gene- 
rally keeps a sharp look-out after the men, and will give 
them uncommonly scanty credit. As a rule, though the 
rule is often relaxed, they must pay down a stated sum 
before they are allowed to take out the cab. The sum 
varies with the season, as also does the number of cabs. 
There are some hundred cabs less in November than in 
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the height of the season. The hansom business of 
course forms the aristocracy of the trade. With a good 
horse, a clean carriage, and a sharp, civil driver, there is 
nothing more pleasant than bowling along on a good 
road with a pleasant breeze coursing around. The 
night-trade is the worst in horses, carriages, men, and 
remuneration to those concerned. Some of these cab 
horses were once famous horses in their day, which had 
their pictures or photographs taken, and won cups at 
races. There are also decayed drivers, who harmonise 
sadly and truly with the decayed animals. They say 
there are one or two men of title in the ranks, and 
several who have run through good fortunes — men who 
have come to utter smash in the army or the universities, 
the number of whom is probably larger than is generally 
supposed, and come to cab-driving as their ultimate 
resource, and only more congenial than quill-driving. 
There is a good deal of interest felt in cabmen by many 
religious and philanthropic people. Their experience 
and strong mother wit, their habits of keen observation, 
and consequently of marvellous acuteness, make them 
great favourites with those who study the humours of the 
street. Archbishop Tait, when he was in London, used 
at times, we believe, to collect as many as he could in 
some stables at Islington and preach to them. It is 
easier, however, to get at cabby than to make a durable 
impression on him. It would help, however, to humanise 
him if some of us were more humane and considerate 
towards his "order." The "shelters" have been one 
step in the right direction. 



WOODS AND WOLDS 




iF you want to have as sweet and pleasant 
an English holiday as may be — and you are 
not going to the seaside nor yet to the moun- 
tains or the lakes — make a trial, which you 
will in nowise regret, of the English woods and wolds. 
There are not many woods left now; but I trust the 
disafforesting system is arrested. Epping Forest is still 
preserved for the Londoners, and, like the melancholy 
Jacques, I moon there and moralise, witnessing the 
struggling epos of civic life. Our law lords seem to 
affect the forest ; from St. Leonard's Forest, in Sussex, 
one veteran legal peer, still living, derives his title ; and 
from Lyndhurst, which may be called the capital of the 
New Forest, the most statesman-like Chancellor of our 
day derived the name of his barony. I suppose that the 
most genuine forest remains that can be found in this 
country are in the Sussex woods or the Hampshire New 
Forest. The most genuine bit of forestry easily ac- 
cessible to Londoners is, I think, Burnham Beeches, 
beloved by artists, who are supposed to have made 
nine hundred and ninety-nine pictures of those glorious 
glades. Windsor Forest has still some noble bits of 
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nature, but it is so toned and tamed by art that Burnham 
Beeches, to my eye, have the most genuine touch of 
forestry about them. But everywhere in England there 
is woodland, and the woods have legends, pictures, and 
stories associated with them. The very opening page of 
Mr. Longfellow's familiar volume — the first lines of his 
prelude to the " Voices of the Night " — runs thus : 

Pleasant it was, when woods were green 

And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amidst some sylvan scene 
Where the long dropping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 

Alternate come and go. 

Mr. Longfellow, indeed, seems to have a special affec- 
tion for the woodlands, for the "crimson woods," herein 
resembling our own Keble, and he has given us those 
magnificent forest lines: 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and hemlocks 
Blended with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 
Stand like druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on ihtir bosoms ; 

with which might be compared Keble's " Red o'er the 
forest peers the setting sun," and Keats' 

Thoe green-robed senators of mighty woods. 
Tall oaks. 

But is there really anything more glorious than a day 
in the woods, whether it be in solitary musings or in the 
skilfully planned picnic? Most of us have our recollec- 
tions of glorious picnics in the woods. Old fogies will 
tell us that it is better to go and have a look at the 
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woods and then come home to a satisfactory dinner 
round the mahogany. But that is not our opinion, my 
young friends, is it ? We know what it is to get into 
some sequestered glade, some clearing of Nature's own 
in the forest, and then, beyond any pathway or reach of 
outer sound, to hold high revel, spreading our white 
cloth on the mossy carpet and cooling the long-necked 
bottles in the stream. We know what it is to pitch an 
actual tent in the wilderness, and to gather faggots for 
our woodland fire, and to raise the woodland shout that 
shall bring all comrades together before the homeward 
start. These woods are ever beautiful, whether in the 
delicate full flush of the green of spring, or in the high 
noon of settled summer, or in the magnificent variety of 
tints in the autumn; even in the "chill October" of 
Mr. Millais' picture ; and Longfellow seems to give a 
distinct preference even to winter itself. Or perhaps 
you will especially enjoy woods in long solitary rambles. 
You cannot at the same time, except in an audience fit 
and few, have much both of nature and of society. You 
seem to need a special kind of training and education to 
enjoy the natural beauties of the woods. And there is 
something provocative in their stillness and solitude to 
quiet thought. You seem to have escaped into an elder 
world. You have left behind you shadows and mocking 
voices for the reality of peace. To me a wood is always 
a region of a kind of happy enchantment. I linger 
there till the latest moment I can spare myself, even 
when I have had to go on to my next resting-place in 
utter gloom, so intense that I could not see my hand 
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before me, but satisfied that I am in a well-worn path, 
and feeling my way with a stick. Perhaps you are 
startled by suddenly rousing the whirring pheasant, or 
you may feel uncomfortable at the thought of meeting 
some poachers. I know a man who, in a lonely wood 
in the midland counties, came upon a cross bearing an 
inscription, that some hapless traveller had been murdered 
there. Perhaps he quickened his pace until he came 
out of those dubious paths. But there is a witchery 
about the woods ; nor can I look back upon any days 
that have so thoroughly a holiday character as those 
which I have spent solitary or social in the woods. 

And what about the wolds ? you may inquire. Strictly 
speaking, they are a kind of scenery which is not very 
common in England, though the word is of^en used in a 
general way. 

Arise and let us wander forth 

To yon old mill across the wolds, 
For look, the sunset south and north 

Winds all the vale in rosy folds. 
And fires your narrow casement glass. 

Tinging the sullen pool below. 
On the chalk hill the bearded grass 

Is dry and dewless, let us go. 

Mr. Tennyson of course has the Lincolnshire wolds 
before him, as he elsewhere so closely brings out 
Lincolnshire scenery. I suspect that the young squire 
and the miller's daughter went across a fine breezy 
cbmmon, that undulated nobly, rising into downs and 
sinking into hidden dells. In the chalk formation of 
the wolds you often come upon " combes " ; but the 
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*' combe" of Yorkshire is different to the "combe "of 
Devonshire. The former of these are ** sudden hollows 
in the hillside^ which look as if they had been worn 
into their present smooth round shape by the action of 
water in some long-past geological era." There is a 
magnificent combe in the noble park of Londesborough, 
which gives a sounding title to our peerage, and where a 
magnificent seat is about to rise in the eastern wolds of 
Yorkshire. It is a perfect natural amphitheatre — so 
perfect that one wonders whether nature has not been 
assisted by art — and the late Lord Londesborough 
crowded the hillside far and wide with multitudes who 
came to witness the revival of old English sports in that 
green natural basin. It is from the unique and charm- 
ing village of Londesborough, just on the edge of the 
eastern wolds of Yorkshire, that I have derived my 
impressions of the character of the wold country. As 
I am giving hints to tourists, I would advise them to 
work up the scenery of the Yorkshire wolds, and not to 
forget Londesborough with its intensely interesting little 
church hung with the worn banners of the Cliffords. 
The "shepherd lord" himself lived here, "clad in 
homely gray," as he wandered on the green wolds, to 
be immortalised in the gentle poetry of the "White 
Doe of Rylstone." In Londesborough Park you may 
see some of the most exquisite examples of the wolds, 
their grassy vales and gentle heights, the copses, the 
clumps of trees, the soft pasturage, the low-lying waters. 
I have been delighted to muse in the glades of that 
immemorial park, to pace those long-drawn avenues and 
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that noble terrace, and to descend that grand flight of 
steps into the park, that only relic of the vanished hall of 
the Cavendishes which is to revive in renewed splendour 
under the Conynghams. Sydney Smith was once rector 
here, though, strangely enough, the fact has been omitted. 
I venture to say that the present Squire and the present 
Rector of Londesborough have set their mark upon the 
place. The latter eloquently says in one of his writings : 
"Even in winter the crimson and golden sunsets often light 
up the dark purple landscape with a lustre which equals 
the splendour of midsummer ; and the distant Humber 
sometimes catches the slanting rays of the northern sun 
at such an angle that the shining river seems lifted 
above the land — a broad flashing bar of light against 
the southern sky." The last-mentioned phenomenon 
is one of the most striking I have ever witnessed in 
"the kingdom of Yorkshire" — for Yorkshire may be 
called a kingdom in itself. Pope, who knew the 
country and ought to have appreciated it better, lament- 
ing a friend's illness, says : " I am concerned that he is 
in so cold and remote a place as the wolds of Yorkshire." 
The wold people will not care what amount of castiga- 
tion Mr. Elwin inflicts upon their traducer. But do not 
you, friendly reader, have any prejudice against wolds, 
especially these Yorkshire wolds, where I commend you 
to a long holiday ramble. Follow the long waving line 
of these undulating hills, scale the steep inclines and 
search out the dales that run into the wolds. The pure, 
clear, exhilarating air, freshened from either sea, which 
will brace your nerves and spirits against getting into 
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harness once more. And you will find many archi- 
tectural gems — ancient churches, grand massive farm- 
houses of the best style, white-gleaming cottages, wood, 
and trout stream, and wayside pond, and perhaps a 
more primitive type of country people than you have 
ever seen in your inland travels, and so to the coast, 
where you will find the tradition of many a village 
washed away by the northern sea. And as you skirt 
the elevated line of the uplands you will see the vast 
expanse of that grand plain of York, from Hull steeple 
to the Minster towers. As I have been quoting poetry 
I wonder if I might quote some lines of my own, which 
I wrote in old holiday days on this famous prospect. 

Then on that ancient tower I stood, 
The racing breezes coursed around ; 
Then still to us each murmured round 

Of village, upland, and the wood. 

Castle and hall and hamlet lay 
Bare to the sky in beauty wild. 
And sunlit, proudly flushing, smiled 

Fair in the golden light of day. 

There swept a glory o'er the lands. 
There hung a glory in the skies, 
That tinged the earth with myriad dyes ; 

The laughing streamlets clapped their hands. 

And over all the good old shire 

Threadlike there gleamed the public ways. 
And trembled in the purple haze 

The distant haven's ancient spire. 

Clear greenland spaces shone with flowers ; 

Calm sheets of water slept between ; 

And far past many a regal scene, 
Uprose the proud York Minster towers. 

Q 
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My friend, were you ever lost in a wood? It is 
rather hard to do so in England ; there are few woods 
big enough. I have been lost as a youngster, and also 
after I cut my wisdom teeth, and I don't half like it. 
My original idea of being lost in a wood was rather a 
jolly one, something of the Robinson Crusoe kind. In 
youthful days Robinson Crusoe literature gets a strong 
hold on the youthful imagination. There seemed to me 
something very jolly in being shipwrecked, or in being 
lost in a wood. 

In the first place, look at the joys of being ship- 
wrecked. Your life becomes a perpetual joyous picnic. 
You find turtles on the shore; you trap kids; you 
gather mighty clusters of grapes ; you tame wild beasts. 
Then there comes a wreck, and our lucky shipwrecked 
fellow helps himself ad libitum to a great deal more than 
could possibly be his by the rights of private property, 
strong waters, casks of biscuit, meat and spirits, clothes, 
firearms, ammunition. On the whole, it is a very jolly 
and advantageous thing to be shipwrecked; and the 
" intelligent schoolboy," instead of storing up his mind 
with universal information, according to the Macaulayan 
ideal, gloats over Robinson Crusoe and those other books 
which combine the excitement of adventure with the 
gain of buccaneering. Similarly the theory of being lost 
in a wood, according to the theory of boys* literature, 
is not unpleasant. You are supposed to construct a 
wigwam in the wood, to knock down birds, to slay an 
antelope ; you have a miraculous escape from poisonous 
fruits and deadly serpents ; you make your clearings ; 
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you discover a treasure ; you are guided by the polestar, 
or possibly a flock of birds, out of the wood, and the 
untoward incident makes your fortune. Such are the 
picturesque events which, according to the popular 
literature of boys, accompany the being lost in a wood. 
They throw a certain kind of glamour over the experience, 
which is not altogether of such a very blessed description. 
I remember very well as a child my childish terror 
and consternation at being lost in a wood. To see 
those immense high trees bending down upon you from 
the upper ground, so tall and threatening ; to have to 
push every foot of your way through long grasses and 
conflicting boughs ; to dash madly forward with the 
sickening feeling that you are only losing your way more 
deeply — all this is truly terrific for a child. A boy or 
girl is generally recovered, even if they cannot find their 
own way out of the narrow limits of a wood. Their 
chief danger is that they should meddle with poisonous 
plants. At no time, indeed, is it pleasant to lose your 
way in a wood, especially if your biscuits are all gone 
and your flask has not been replenished. There are 
some districts where enormous fir and pine plantations 
have been made, and where at times, in the north 
country, the ground is exceedingly heavy and unequal. 
If you are obliged to camp out for the night you don't so 
much care for present inconvenience as for the prospect 
of sore throat or bronchitis. I remember that when I 
was lost my chief terror was a nervousness — "Suppose 
I should have an accident, and break my leg, or suppose 
I should have to lie in intense pain until I should 
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recover; and then the disagreeable thought would 
intrude, how far it would be perfectly possible so to lie 
without being discovered. However, I was not long in 
the interested position of one lost before I "made 
tracks " which soon brought me out into a road through 
the wood. Every wood that is really large is intersected 
by a number of roads. Very often, indeed, the multi- 
plicity of roads is a botheration. I remember, in a large 
French wood, coming upon a spot where about fifteen 
different roads converged. In a French wood you really 
might attain to the dignity of being attacked and eaten 
by wolves. There are supposed to be societies that, 
indeed, have State support, that are supposed to exist 
for the sake of the extermination of wolves ; but they act 
very much as any similar society in England would do 
with respect to foxes. The result is that the wolves 
rather multiply than otherwise, and sedulous pains are 
taken that at any time there may be a good wolf-hunt. 

I observe that children always grow timid in driving 
through a wood. They are sure that there must be 
wolves about ; the lion and the bear must be lurking in 
those dim, mysterious masses of shadow. The little 
things cling tightly to you, and their laughter is hushed 
until you get into the open country once more. It is 
astonishing how dark and sombre the pillared avenues 
appear even at the brightest noontide. It is like getting 
out of a tunnel into the open. One day I found a bright 
little boy, with terror-stricken eyes, reading that sorrowful 
idyll of Little Red Ridinghood. He was anxious to 
prove to me that there were no wolves in England, 
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entertaining, however, in all appearance, only a half- 
formed conviction on the subject. I put him through 
his facings, and demanded on what evidence he had 
come to that conclusion. I left him very doubtful and 
anxious on the point — there was a small wood near the 
house — whether there really were any wolves in England. 
It is much more bearable when you are lost with a 
companion, especially if your companion is a pleasant 
sort of being. If you are a young fellow, and your 
companion is a young lady, that being lost in the woods 
becomes a very endurable process. In fact, you will 
find it a Httle difficult in obtaining credence that you 
really have been lost in the wood, and have not made a 
point of losing yourselves there. But let us suppose 
that you and Araminta have unwittingly mistaken the 
paths in the New Forest, and have gone away unwittingly 
in a totally wrong direction. Such an event will enable 
you to take stock of the nymph, and perhaps the young 
lady is taking stock of you. And now how do you get 
on with Araminta in this imaginary wood ? — not unlike 
that famous " wood near Athens," in which Titania fell 
in love with a certain description of animal perhaps not 
altogether unlike yourself ; or rather let us more politely 
say that immemorial wood of Ardennes, with its wit and 
love. It would not be amiss to discuss the loves of the 
woodlands, from Chaucer to Leigh Hunt. But Araminta 
is your dryad, and we want to see how you will get on. 
Araminta will be tired; Araminta will be frightened; 
Araminta will be peevish. You will discover, after all, 
that Araminta is very human indeed. To be really lost 
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in a wood will be a good test for her. First of all it will 
test her physical power; and although one does not 
look for very much of this in a young lady, the point is 
distinctly worth noting. Then you will see how she 
bears the test as applied to her mental resources. Make 
a point of not talking too much yourself. See if she 
talks about subjects or about people — whether, that is to 
say, she gossips or really converses. Then, again, it is 
a test for her moral nature ; for if the poor girl is hungry 
and tired and bewildered, she will get unreasonably cross, 
but not if she is really brave and truly loves you, and 
not if she is of a genuine and noble nature. The 
patience and courage and sweet temper of a woman will 
often come out all the better for a set of unfavourable 
outward circumstances ; and if you are only lost long 
enough you will find out very easily whether she likes 
you — only, impetuous youth, it would be very unfair for 
you to pop the question when it would be quite im- 
possible for her to get out of the way after refusing you. 
Perhaps you yourself may not have come out very well 
from an examination of the sort I have suggested. You 
see, I am quite aware how woods may be utilised ; but, 
my young friend, remember that it is sometimes easier 
to get into the wood than to get out of it. 



LUNCHEON BARS 




HAVE heard a lunch defined as an insult 
to one's breakfast and an outrage on one's 
dinner. Some people evade the im- 
putation by dining at lunch time, or 
by making the lunch one's dinner. In modern life 
we nearly all dine in the evening, but, nevertheless, we 
feel hungriest at noonday ; and so it is said that, from 
Her Majesty downwards, we make a dinner at our lunch, 
and a supper at our dinner. There are people who will 
only take a biscuit or a crust for lunch, and some who 
only take the very slightest breakfast and hold out till an 
eight o'clock dinner. I apprehend that is a bad habit. 
It was Lord George Bentinck's, and he dropped rather 
suddenly. The etherealised beings whom we meet at 
dinner-parties make bird-like peckings, which contrast 
gracefully with our grosser feeding. But we say 
commonly that they have virtually made a good 
wholesome dinner at half-past one— a hot fowl or leg 
of mutton — and have carried out the idea by a five- 
o'clock cup of tea. But let not the ladies suppose that 
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the worthy husband has been working like a steam- 
engine all day without taking in coal and water. The 
noble animal has perhaps been disporting himself in rich 
pastures since breakfast-time, and returns home to the 
great event of the day in a highly-fed and succulent 
condition. He has made ample acquaintance with the 
great modern institution of Luncheon Bars. 

And let it not be supposed that luncheon is confined 
to the modest repast snatched hastily at a luncheon bar. 
Our homely notes will chiefly be confined to these ; but 
the term is construed in a large and liberal sense. There 
are many men who make a thoroughly British dinner for 
their lunch, without prejudice to the later refection at 
home. A fish dinner, whether at Billingsgate or in 
Cheapside, is a great favourite. Fish presents the 
advantage of being easily and soon digested, and so 
leaving its votaries in an orthodox state of hunger for the 
evening. I suppose it is on this account that M. Agassiz 
so strongly presses men, especially of a sedentary and 
literary life, to make fish as large an element as possible 
in their diet. The system of Lent, when it prevailed, 
certainly had the advantage of encouraging our fisheries, 
and giving men a wholesome change from the perpetual 
meat diet. You get an astonishing amount of fish at 
these places, salmon and all other things in their season ; 
but the chairs are so close, the tables so crowded, the 
waiting so hurried, that fish being very bony creatures, 
their consumption must be attended with some peril. As 
for a bowl of oyster-sauce to keep the cod in company, 
it reminds us of the Virgilian line, " Apparent rari nantes 
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in gurgite vaslo." At these fish dinners they brew a 
very seductive liquor called punchy and its potation 
during business hours is occasionally disastrous to 
ordinary business purposes. Many at other places go in for 
a cut off the joint, with cheese and celery, and, like soldiers 
find that in the daily battle of life they can fight best 
upon beef. Some time ago there was a letter strongly 
recommending the French eating-houses in the mysterious 
region skirted by the squares of Leicester and Soho. I 
went at two o'clock, being given to understand that this 
was a good lime of the day. And they certainly gave 
you a clear, good, vegetable soup, and, wonderful to say, 
only charged you threepence for it, thereby opening up a 
vista of views respecting culinary profits. The Times 
said — and I will not dispute its opinion — that it was as 
good as the soup which you get at the clubs. But when 
upon the simple basis of soup you proceeded to elaborate 
a good French lunch, then the time consumed between 
the removes was immense. The French have no idea of 
time, and they think that you have no idea either. 
Order a French dinner, if you will, or go to sup with 
choice spirits, with whom it is pleasant to while away 
some hours ; but to have a good lunch, and to have it 
quick, is a contradiction in terms at a French eating- 
house. 

And this reminds me of the fundamental distinction 
between the frequenters of luncheon bars. There are 
those, according to the classical proverb, who live to eat, 
and those who eat to live. There are some persons who 
enter a luncheon bar with a knowingness and a deliberation 
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which indicate that they are about to lay out the limited 
space of time available for the luncheon bar to the 
greatest possible advantage. They select the best bar, 
and at the best bar they select the best things. With a 
cool, critical eye they run down the bill of fare, and with 
instinctive judgment make a selection which reflects 
credit on their taste. But if a man is exceedingly busy, 
or very much occupied in mind, he has no time for this. 
He has perhaps stayed at his post until faintness, or 
the gnawing tooth of hunger, has absolutely driven 
him from his work to the luncheon bar ; and thus he has 
a wandering eye and a preoccupied air. He has not the 
slightest idea what he is eating, whether roast or boiled, 
joint or entree. He satisfies a brute, canine instinct, and 
retires. Such a man 'has been known to come to a 
luncheon bar with a pen behind his ear. Such a one 
always brings a note-book, some memoranda, oi a 
pocketful of letters with him. Such a one has a business 
friend with him ; and they will continue their discussion 
or negotiation in the brief allotment of time apportioned to 
refection. They are probably lean, unwholesome-looking 
men, with bodily disorganisation of some sort setting in, 
chiefly because they bolt their food whole, and allow no 
time for digestion. I know of an invalid of this sort, 
who, in solemn repentance for his ill-advised alacrity in 
feeding, has stuck up all over his house inscriptions in 
large letters — "Masticate, masticate, masticate!" A 
judicious man^ who knows that he has a great deal of 
important work to do, and wishes to do it in a high state 
of bodily efliciency, generally confines himself to a mutton- 
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chop and a glass of sherry, which he transacts leisurely. 
If there is head-work really requiring attention, a man is 
very careful in his diet. You cannot be loading two 
great organs with work at the same time without impeding 
and impairing their action. This is a most elementary 
physiological truth. The other day I saw one of our most 
distinguished writers take his lunch at a luncheon bar, 
which some of us know, in the immediate vicinity of the 
British Museum. It consisted of a cold sausage and a 
hot potato. A glass of beer was ordered for the good of 
the house, but, I believe, not drunk. That was perhaps 
as heavy a lunch as he dared venture with important 
work on hand in the great reading-room. 

Then there are City luncheon places with specialities. 
Birch's in Cornhill is such a place. Birch has a 
speciality, and that speciality is soup. You can go to 
Birch's and get turtle-soup^-calipash and calipee — four 
shillings a plate. You sometimes find people coming 
from the West Indies who are satiated with turde — turtle- 
chops, and turtle-soup, and yet this simple necessity of 
life is considerably removed from the reach of ordinary 
Londoners. At Birch's they will give you pastry and 
patties, but the theory of the institution is manifestly 
turde-soup (real and mock), with some sound sherry or 
choice punch to carry out the idea. You will find the 
rooms filled, three storeys of them, with soup-devouring 
human beings ; and in the cold, wintry weather hot soup 
really appears to be the best thing which you can devour. 
Ladies abound here — not curtained off into a separate 
domain of their own and an escort not de rigueur — but 
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diffusing a charm and an aroma over the apartment. 
Comfortable and spacious are these ladies, by the way, 
with an appearance suggestive of extreme solvency on the 
part of themselves or their male belongings. I am per- 
suaded that directly an old lady has received her dividend 
at the Bank, she crosses the road and gets a basin of 
turtle-soup at Birch's. " Pimm's/* as we used to call it, 
is also a well-known luncheon place much patronised by 
members of "the House," as the Stock Exchange is 
called ; the old oyster shop in which the City men, going 
down to their suburban homes in the evening, will pick 
out some of the finest and reddest lobsters or give their 
orders for a barrel of oysters. Here we used to partake 
plentifully of that delicate mollusk, but, alas ! only 
daintily and sparingly now, at their well-nigh prohibitive 
prices. Now that oysters are so dear I should not be 
surprised if the British public made a direct set in the 
direction of periwinkles. I talked once with an en- 
lightened fishmonger who told me that he always gave 
his children carte-blanche among the periwinkles, inas- 
much as they were so peculiarly wholesome. A hand- 
some luncheon bar has been opened next to the fish 
shop, which fills remarkably well. You have to stand, 
but you are served with the most commendable 
quickness, and depart speedily, and you have something 
moderate to pay. I have heard it asserted that every 
human being is like some animal. You become con- 
vinced of the truth of the assertion when you are 
standing at a large London luncheon bar. You see 
monkeyfied men, doggified men, equine, and even, I am 
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afraid, asinine men, all busy in the great animal function 
of taking in provender. The most dignified beings of 
the human race would, however, suffer some loss of 
dignity when they take their lunch, as the children of 
Israel took their last taste of the fleshpots of Egypt, 
standing and with their loins girded. Pimm's, however, 
is entitled to the merit of presenting a considerable 
variety of comestibles. I entertain a strong opinion that 
as a man of average life spends many months in the 
operation of dining, it is worth his while to do so as 
gracefully and with as much taste as he can. Now at 
Pimm's they certainly give you a considerable variety. 
And if there are times in which it is prudent to dine off 
a single dish, I need scarcely say with what anxious 
solicitude that dish should be selected. On most 
occasions it is pleasant and agreeable that there should 
be a variety. Now Pimm will give you lobster dressed, 
or escalloped oyster reposing amid bread crumbs in the 
scallop shell, some game pie, or the British chop. It is 
renowned for its joint of cold roast beef. 

Several crowded luncheon bars will give you plenty 
of good things, but would positively decline to accom- 
modate you with a chair, and would look with horror on 
the intrusion of a newspaper. The reason is obvious 
enough. Their great rooms stand empty nearly all the 
day, but will fill to overflowing in the hour or hour and 
a half to two hours in the middle of the day. Then 
there is a rush of business, and it is of course an object 
to obtain as much business as possible. To achieve this 
desirable object, the principle seems to be to make you 
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as comfortable as possible in the inner, and as uncom- 
fortable as possible in the outer man. I know one 
great luncheon bar where there is a slender ledge behind 
a table, on which a bird could hardly perch, and yet this 
is sought as a vantage ground by men who wish to get a 
slight modicum of rest with their feeding. If you have 
the leisure, look around and try and take count of the 
people ; all sorts, all sizes. I am afraid some of these 
young dandies are rather going to the bad. They 
exchange glances, and there was half-intelligible allusions 
to " sprees '' of the night before. Many there are — an 
increasing number, it appears to me — with bright, in- 
telligent, pleasant faces, men with whom you would like 
to shake hands. Then there is, but severer, a man like 
the old Cheeryble. You may often make a physiog- 
nomical study of a face. You soon pick out the 
lawyers ; the parsons — there are not many of them — 
still signalise themselves at the board. There is a man, 
who is a " promoter of companies " — if ever a face wore 
an expression of grasping selfishness, it is that face : he 
shows it in his way of feeding, and his history, when you 
come to hear it, corresponds. There is a great banker ; 
I wonder why he is here rather than in his private room; 
ditto that brace of clerks from a Government office. 
And so on, most men showing their histories in their 
countenances, and showing their habits by their manners. 
The oyster shops form a set of luncheon bars by 
themselves \ but there is a considerable variety on some 
of the counters. Pickled salmon and soused mackerel 
appear to be the favourite delicacies ; cold, hard-boiled 
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eggs, which, I should think, would be useful, and cold 
sole, which seems a mysterious taste; lobsters, lobster 
salad, etc. These bars frequently do not serve drinks, 
but there is generally an immense display of aerated 
waters, and the waiter will get you anything you want for 
your money. I suppose, under such circumstances, 
there is a friendly sort of arrangement between the 
luncheon bar and the public-house round the corner. 
It is astonishing what a capacity is occasionally 
developed for shell fish. A gentleman told me that 
he would turn in and take a cool lobster, not as a 
meal nor yet as a part of a meal, but as a mere whet 
to one's appetite. The proper thing is to take your 
penny loaf and a pat of butter and consume natives. 
It is a good thing that the well-fed Anglo-Dutch 
oyster has now won a prominent place in the market 
The Whitstable oysters will always fetch their price, 
but very good oysters at a very fair rate are obtain- 
able in the west country. I know that in the bay 
of Tenby — always noted for good and cheap fish — 
one can get oysters at three shillings the long 
hundred of six score, the retail price. It is rather 
hard that we should have to pay a penny, or three 
halfpence, or twopence for the oyster that sells for 
about a farthing — four or six hundred per cent It 
would almost be a due punishment to the oyster 
seller if the great Dando institution were revived. 
Did you ever hear of Dando? He was the terror 
of the luncheon bars of his day. A gentleman 
with an insatiable desire for oysters and imperfect 
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pecuniary means to gratify the taste. This, however, 
formed no impediment to Dando. His idea of 
oysters was that of Christopher North — "five hundred 
in their cradles and ^y^ hundred with pepper and 
vinegar." This was not an outrageous joke of Wilson's, 
but a veritable fact. He could act wondrous things in 
his day — pour a bottle of whisky into a bowl of milk 
and drink off the mixture. But to return to Dando. 
He would have the oysters opened, dozen after dozen, 
and enjoy them with real gusto. The men would be 
kept incessantly to the work of opening oysters until 
that insatiable appetite was, if not satisfied, wearied out. 
When the reckoning was made, Dando confessed im- 
pecuniosity. It might happen that he would be sent to 
gaol to work out the price that way; but the irrepressible 
Dando would crop up again. Pleasant and courteous, 
he would enter some new lunch bar and order a few 
dozen natives. The direction, pleasant to shopkeepers, 
to keep on opening till further notice was given. Then 
suddenly the thought would flash across the mind of the 
unhappy shopman, " Suppose this should be Dando ! " 
The agony of suspense was soon ended by the certainty 
that that great original was before him, and had, as 
usual, suspended cash payments. 

Yet I confess it is not pleasant to stand at a counter 
on a rough winter day, with a door open or ajar, or, at 
all events, letting in some current of cold, and perhaps 
sleet and snow as well. There is generally a cofiee- 
room behind, involving some slight addition to the 
charge, and the waiter perhaps expects a trifle. And 
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thot^h our insular ugliness has nothing to show that will 
compare with the di/edner 4 lafeurehette which you may 
have for two francs at the Palais Royal, with large, 
cheerful rooms, sofas, and gilded minors, and an outlook 
on a broad, planted space, where perhaps a fine military 
band is playing, still you may eat at your leisure, like a 
gentleman, instead of being fed at a sort of trough, like 
an animal — take a glance at T/ie Times, " trifle with the 
cruet," be tolerably warm and comfortable, and in some 
sensible places you can also obtain spiced ale or mulled 
claret. And this reminds me that there are some luncheon 
bars where the bar is everything and the luncheon nothing. 
You see the announcement that it is a luncheon bar. 
You enter. Drink is going on everywhere, and there 
is no food except bard biscuits and fossilised sand- 
wiches. There are better places, where they profess 
to give you drink, inasmuch as their fluid is a speciality, 
but still they will condescend to your weakness if you 
are really hungry and would like to have a little lunch. 
Such used to be Piodda's, in the Strand, where they sold 
you Spanish wines, genuine and good, iced in summer 
and mulled in winter. Such are the new shops which 
they have opened for the lager beer, in some of which 
you have good German cookery, where do not forget the 
herring-salad. It is a curious fact that the places which 
do a supper trade do not fall into the way of a lunch 
business. One o'clock at night harmonises ill with one 
o'clock in the morning. They will try and make you as 
comfortable as possible, be civil and obliging, and all 
that ; but the attendants are tired, the room is tawdry, 
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the atmosphere is still over-charged. I went the other 
day to a place to lunch where I had had supper some 
fifteen years before. How quaint and ghostly those 
empty boxes looked, where, in those old days, with 
merry friends, scattered and gone, in a blaze of light 
and amid a gaury crowd, we went in heartily for the 
wholesome oysters at sixpence a dozen. I left the bar 
and talked with a venerable waiter. Things were not 
now as they once were, he said. They closed early. 
The night customers became few. People didn't come 
there as they once did. But I noticed that there was 
a good deal of legitimate business going on, and per- 
haps the waiter, upon reconsideration, may take a more 
favourable view of things. 

Eating our way on, we should say that the legal 
luncheons are of a highly satisfactory nature. The 
gentlemen of the long robe have always exercised great 
discrimination, and have been justly remarkable for 
eating the oyster while dispensing the shells to their 
clients. They have a capital luncheon bar near the 
river at the bottom of the Temple. I forget the name 
at the moment, but it is strictly a luncheon place, and 
they give you dishes in the French style very neatly. 
Close by were those historic hostels, the "Cock," the 
"Rainbow," and the "London," and lower down the 
"Cheshire Cheese." Tennyson has immortalised the 
"Cock." A friend of mine has observed Tennyson, 
Thackeray, and Dickens all taking their chops in that 
low room with the sanded floor. The "Cock" and 
the "London" are now abolished, but the ancient 
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chanticleer of the former still invites the passer-by to 
a new house nearly opposite Chancery Lane. The 
Law Courts provide refreshment rooms, which are a 
boon to counsel, solicitors, witnesses, and the mob who 
frequent the halls of justice. 

The West End luncheon bars have, I think, made a 
considerable improvement of late years. They cannot 
indeed cook a mutton-chop or a beef-steak. That in- 
teresting branch of the fine arts has never flourished 
west of Temple Bar. But they can do most other 
things very well. You can take ladies with you to 
Verey's, in Regent Street, and they will stop in their 
carriages and do their own very satisfactory luncheons 
in Oxford Street and elsewhere. I think Spiers and 
Pond deserve well of the community for the good 
luncheon purposes to which they have applied their 
Australian experiences. But you always lunch in a 
hurry at a buffet^ expecting the whistle of your train. 
The Regent Street luncheon bars are extremely good. 
They now only give dinners at Beak Street; but at 
the comer of Burlington Street the Messrs. Blanchard 
have a well - managed luncheon bar. It is small, 
indeed, and the place is rather crowded; we hope 
to see it enlarged. But the system is excellent, the 
viands good, and you may make any number of 
observations, if you are so inclined, on life and 
character. You also get here that variety on which 
I must insist as essential to a well-planned luncheon 
bar. In some of the cafds you can lunch luxuriously ; 
but their Continental system is rather complicated, and 
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it requires some experience before you can lunch both 
well and unextravagantly. But the happy union of 
economy and excellence is what we all profess to aim 
at. I am sure the luncheon bars will respect the wants 
of the public, but I wish the public would respect 
themselves a little more. We might lunch in a more 
leisurely and Christianly fashion. Luncheon is sub- 
stantial and serious, and man, the cooking animal, ought 
to rise to the dignity of the occasion. 

In the Charing Cross region Messrs. Gatti's spacious, 
well-decorated caf^-restaurant — ^which stretches from the 
Strand through to King William Street and Adelaide 
Street— is, perhaps, one of the very best refreshment houses 
in all London. The cookery and wines are good, and 
the prices moderate. French and Italian dishes are 
obtainable as well as the standard British ones. Farther 
East the newly-enlarged "Tivoli," with its meat and 
drink of " the Fatherland," is a popular institution. 



ENGLISH HOTEL LIFE 




HERE is nowhere where you can be more 
thoroughly at home than at an inn. It 
generally takes me twenty-four hours to 
work off the sensation of freshness and 
novelty, but after that I enjoy myself thoroughly. 
"Shall I not take mine ease at my inn?" is a thoroughly 
English proverb. Dr. Johnson was a great admirer of 
inns. He preferred tavern life to any other : " Believe 
me, sir, the finest prospect is improved by a good inn in 
the background." There was good Archbishop Leighton 
who always desired to die at an inn : and he had his 
wish — and his life and his money were exactly com- 
mensurate. There is one very simple reason that 
accounts for the superiority of inns. At your own 
house or at any other house, the less trouble you give, 
so much the better ; but at an hotel you can hardly give 
too much trouble : you cannot ask for too great a 
number of things. Business is all the brisker for your 
orders. The hotel system in England has not attained 
the vast development which has been the case in 
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America : and, for the sake of every home influence, I 
sincerely trust it never may ; but that there has been a 
wonderful alteration of late years, every one who has 
had occasion to travel through all parts of the country 
knows very well. 

It is a noticeable phase of English society, that an 
increasing number of persons live regularly at hotels. 
This is an approximation to the American system. 
The hotels willingly receive such. Some will make 
extremely. ample reductions to permanent customers : 
but of course they prefer those guests who do not ask 
for, and would not accept, any concession. There is an 
amusing story, told by Mr. Smiles, in one of his " Lives 
of Engineers." A great engineer had resided so long 
at one of the hotels near Charing Cross, that he was 
regarded as one of the fixtures. He horrified a new 
landlord by telling him that he was going away. The 
poor man explained that he had bought and paid for 
him only a few weeks before, and that he had paid 
several hundred pounds for the lease and good-will of 
the permanent inmate. People who have had the mis- 
fortune to outlive their friends and relations often live 
permanently at hotels, finding it tolerably cheap, and 
much more cheerful. They hardly live at one hotel all 
the year long, but they flit, according to the season, 
from one hotel to another. It is not unusual, in these 
wealthy days, to find whole families, with servants and 
governesses, locating themselves for weeks together at 
an hotel. Nowhere more than in Yorkshire is there so 
much money spent, or the style of living so frank, free, 
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and unembarrassed. It is only of late years that vast 
hotels have become the fashion in London. These 
enormous and splendidly-appointed buildings have quite 
revolutionised hotel life in London. Most of the old 
hotels have furbished up and endeavoured to meet the 
modern standard. The great motive cause was probably 
the Limited Liability Act, which, both for good and evil, 
has immensely modified the character of English com- 
mercial transactions. The wide prospect was thereby 
opened to the general public of realising the tradesman's 
profits with something decidedly less than the trades- 
man's responsibilities. Innkeeping was supposed to 
be a peculiarly prosperous business, yielding immense 
returns. It became a famous investment, and limited- 
liability hotels arose on every side. Clergymen, country 
gentlemen, and spinster ladies, all became innkeepers, 
so far as the taking of shares could make them such. 
But it soon became evident that you could not have 
the tradesman's profits, unless you also had his constant 
assiduity and keen interest in his daily takings. The 
new hotels were generally built in a very complete 
manner, and were most gorgeously furnished. But 
somehow they did not succeed as they might have 
been expected to succeed. There was an air of listless- 
ness about them. The very servants seemed to know 
that the manager's eyes, unquickened by the intense 
responsibility of a personal venture, had not its wonted 
terror and command. Some properties became heavily 
mortgaged, and some altogether came to sorrow. I 
have known of hotels being sold, the furniture of some 
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rooms of which have never been used, with almost miles 
of sheetings and blanketings untouched. Of late the 
system has been to employ some manager of great 
experience, and who will take a large interest in the 
undertaking. The general business has been firmer and 
healthier; but still the non-paying hotels are not in- 
frequent, and those are thought exceedingly good which 
show a profit of seven or eight* per cent. It will be 
seen, therefore, that, although the charges of great hotels 
are high, it would be difficult to make a reduction. Of 
course there are some hotels where you must pay any- 
thing you are asked : '* Luncheon, sir, four shillings, a 
potato sixpence, water-cress sixpence " — the cumulative 
style which German hotel-keepers often practise upon 
the tourist. If you come to the conclusion that you 
don't like the wine of an hotel, and prefer to take your 
own, the charge is two shillings a cork. Some hotels 
are not happy in their wines. There are no wine com- 
mittees, as at clubs, and they are perhaps selected by a 
single vicious taste. At such a place as Brighton you 
may be charged pretty much as you like. People go 
there when they have plenty of money and with the 
express design of getting rid of it. The "Grand Hotel " 
at Brighton is more like a caravanserai than any other 
place where I have stayed, and it has certainly not 
superseded the "Bedford" of old. In Paris, I am glad to 
say that the tariffs both of the "Louvre" and of the "Grand 
Hotel " are reduced. One advantage of a great hotel is 
that you may calculate to a sixpence what you have to 
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pay ; and if you go on the boarding system, increasing in 
the hotels, you need only be provided with a specified 
number of guineas. 

But worse it were than death or idiot's glance 
To be without a sou within these walls. 

Tariffs are everywhere attainable, and it depends only on 
yourself where you will take up your abode and how 
long you will stay. 

Let us look a little at the working of great hotels in 
their practical details. The commissariat of a great hotel 
must be a very serious matter. The provisioning of the 
"Grand Hotel" on the Boulevard des Italiens must involve 
very curious statistics. In such large undertakings there 
is always a risk that peculation and waste will run away 
with the profits. A professed cook will take his hundred 
a year and drink his fourteen pints of beer daily. The 
management does not so much find fault with this : for 
you cannot stint people of beer who are exposed to great 
fires ; but the extravagance that can be perpetuated in 
such establishments is immense. The system of letting 
off apartments, the tenants of which keep their own keys 
and feed where they like, has taken no hold of English 
hotels. Then the solitude of the " Grand Hotel " can 
be immense, because the crowd is immense. As has 
been truly said, when you enter such a place, you 
are no longer a man, but a number. There is a 
legend that in one of the streets — as the great corridors 
of the "Grand" are named — a man died and was not found 
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for a week afterwards. Then the administration is 
necessarily carried on by a system of checks, which is 
indeed the only method possible. Perhaps you are 
sometimes surprised at the delay in attending to a simple 
order. But that order has been booked — perhaps re- 
booked — and tickets and counterfoils interchanged before 
that glass of wine is issued. The mere management 
of such a business, in the treasury, offices, etc., involves 
enormous work, and could only be conducted by almost 
military discipline and subdivision of labour. 

One of the most important officials in an hotel 
is the head-waiter. Dickens, in his "Mutual Friend," 
in that incomparable marriage dinner at Greenwich, 
makes the head-waiter Archbishop. If he had said 
Archdeacon, he would have given the precise meaning 
of the word head-waiter. This functionary is immensely 
important. I knew a head-waiter who had a stipend of 
three hundred a year ; this is somewhat above the aver- 
age, but the head- waiter of a great hotel has at least half 
that stipend. Then their chance fees are very consider- 
able. They have sometimes most persuasive manners. Old 
ladies abandon themselves to their care with the most 
relying abandon. An habitue of an hotel generally gives 
a weekly " tip " to the head-waiter, and he generally 
knows what he is about. The head-waiter is nearly 
always English, but a large proportion of the under- 
waiters are foreign— French, Italian, and German. That 
great servant-difficulty crops up at the hotels, and it 
is thought best to import the waiters. They often, 
as regards food, fare as well as the guest in the house : 
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an early dinner and an excellent supper. "The best 
and simplest plan/' said a gentleman to me, the other 
day, " is to give your servants salmon, lamb, new peas, 
and early potatoes. Then they don't waste, as they 
know the value; otherwise they are most wasteful." 
Some waiters have quite a cosmopolitan reputation; 
they are known in Switzerland, France, and England. 
Some will ply a trade during half the year and go into 
business for the other half. I have sometimes received 
pantomimic gestures from waiters who wished to convey 
the impression that they had met me in far-away localities. 
Then there is the elderly domestic, Hke the chambermaid 
in the "Vision of Sin," who prides herself upon her 
severe aspect and irreproachable character, and who 
declines, from ethical motives, to bring your hot water 
into the bedroom, causing you to shiver in the breeze 
as you make a surreptitious dash for it. The vexed 
question of fees to servants is constantly recurring. 
When you have paid for attendance, it is rather hard to 
pay over again; yet you naturally want to give some- 
thing to people who have been civil to you, especially 
if you are told — as you sometimes are — that they receive 
no money payment. I think a small gratuity is due 
to the servants with whom you have been chiefly brought 
in contact, especially if you feel that you have really 
been done well by. 

There are some large hotels which of late years have 
been dropped down in romantic sites where you can 
study bits of scenery and phases of society with peculiar 
facility. As a rule, you do not see much of either in a 
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great city. There are certain houses, however, where 
you will be sure to find American families staying 
on indefinitely ; and, if you think it worth while, you 
can there get together a large American connection. 
The idea of putting down large hotels in beautiful 
localities, where families may stay for weeks together, 
and the neighbourhood may yield them constant 
enjoyment, is an admirable one ; it is importing into 
the country just as much of London as you care for. 
A bachelor has all the comforts of his dub, with an 
agreeable admixture of ladies' society. It is true that 
the drawing-room, in some places, is nominally reserved 
only for those gentlemen who are accompanied by ladies ; 
but the rule is not de rigueur^ and you soon find some 
kind people who will take you under their wing. The 
English taste for insulation will cause many people to 
coop themselves up in private rooms, and not to avail 
themselves of the spacious public rooms. Generally^ 
however, people muster to the table d'hdte^ apparently 
under the conviction that it is the best dinner to be had 
in a house. The English table d'hdte^ however, has 
not arrived at the perfection of those abroad. The 
institution is not yet fully assimilated to the English 
genius. Though the courses are fewer, the time is longer 
— a table d*hdte ought to be just one hour long — and the 
prolongation is due to a delay between the courses, which 
sometimes renders the viands cold. 

Hotels such as those of Scarborough and Aberystwith 
are noticeable. Or, let us take some in the fair Western 
country. Clifton is not a bad place to stay at, and the 
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" Down Hotel " is a familiar example of what a grand 
hotel may be. Clifton is to Bristol very much what 
the parks and their neighbourhood are to the City. 
The Suspension Bridge is a triumph of engineering 
skill ; the Leigh Woods are beautiful to behold, though 
you dread the effect of the introduction of numerous 
villas among their shades; the Clifton and Durdham 
Downs are freely swept by Atlantic breezes when the 
wind is from the west The contrast with Bristol is 
very striking and suggestive. The Bristolians have 
always been a somewhat lawless set ; Mr. Freeman 
tells us in one of his volumes how in the Conqueror's 
time a holy monk went down to Bristol to preach 
against the Slave Trade. And the Slave Trade kept 
up its connection with Bristol to the last. But there 
is something infinitely picturesque in those narrow, 
crowded, overhanging streets; in the recollection of 
Chatterton's muse and Burke's orations; in the twin 
cathedrals ; for St. Mary Redcliffe's surely deserves that 
title. The Down scenery is limited, but when you 
prolong your walk or ride to the point above Shire- 
harapton, take the railways that run on either side of the 
river, and work your way up the Severn and down the 
Bristol Channel, and you find you are in the centre of a 
rich district which well deserves to be worked. Then 
you have the pictures at Leigh Court and George Miiller's 
orphan schools at Ashley Down. 

Very pleasant is it to get back to the spacious recep- 
tion-rooms of the " Down Hotel," and find all creature 
wants carefully attended to. At Plymouth, Falmouth, 
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Torquay, Westward Ho, there are famous hotels ; but in 
the Western peninsula there is none that I like better 
than that at Ilfracombe. It is a pleasant halting-place 
if you are working your way between the two great moors 
of Devonshire, Dartmoor and Exmoor. I know of no 
district more abounding with all objects of interest than 
that of Ilfracombe. I remember staying at the hotel 
the first week it was inaugurated, when I was almost the 
only denizen of the palatial pile, and took a very morbid 
view of the whole concern, despite the comfort and 
excellence of its arrangements. But I have since heard 
that it has been twice enlarged, and when the new 
railway is opened it must again overflow its limits. 

Hotel life is certainly luxurious and lazy. The first 
thing to impress upon servants is that they are on no 
account to call you in the morning. People have no 
right to force upon people the pestilent habit of early 
rising. You saunter into the coffee-room between nine 
and ten, and find your letters and newspapers ranged at 
your table. This is much better than a porter banging 
you up at half-past eight to give you your letters. You 
soon appropriate a table. Going into an hotel the other 
day, I was politely requested to yield the place I had 
taken, as it belonged to a gentleman who had occupied 
it for the last five years. Then take your strolls in the 
garden, or on the beach, and you must be of morose dis- 
position if you do not gather up some pleasant words and 
looks whereby to ensweeten the sweet air. Then the 
gay children of pleasure plot and plan for the summer 
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day. Sometimes, as I look at such pleasant scenes, and 
mentally contrast scenes of poverty and struggle, I am 
reminded of the ladies of the " Decameron " who sought 
refuge from the plague in those fair villas outside 
Florence. If you are a busy man, you have briefs to 
read or articles to write ; should it be a fine day you will 
have the common room for reading or writing all to 
yourself; or, if it is rainy, unless you have a genius for 
concentration, you will have to retreat to your own 
apartment. But have as little to do with work as you 
possibly can while you are sojourning in these luxurious 
summer palaces. But don't be an indolent man, depend- 
ing for your resources on what society you can pick up. 
The charms of society are exaggerated ; it is all very well 
in its way, but one ought to be able to enjoy solitude ; 
and at any new place a certain amount of solitude is to 
be gone through before there can be any real enjoyment 
of society. Give up your work, or keep it till the rainy 
weather, but boat, sketch, philosophise, botanise, pedes- 
trianise. Never think unkindly of any companionship^ 
but be courteous to all, looking upon each nature as a new 
book to be opened and perused. Nothing is pleasanter 
than gliding into companionship and intimacy. Some 
persons are reluctant to contract a new friendship, when 
on the face of things the intimacy must soon terminate. 
As a rule, residents in watering-places are very slow to 
call upon visitants, because the visitants will so soon 
have fled. This is a very narrow and one-sided way of 
looking at things. A good is none the less so because it 
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is brief, and then these broken links may often be 
resumed. It is a capital thing to have your six or nine 
hours in the open air, inhaling the oxygen and iodine, 
with an al fresco lunch. Lord Palmerston said that a 
man, to be in perfect health, ought to be in the open air 
four hours a day ; and as on many days a man fails to 
count as much as this he must restore the average. 
I delight to wander at my own sweet will across an 
unknown country, and when I come to some pretty 
elm-shaded village, such as an English artist loves, 
and on which any English eye would love to dwell, 
then I rest and read and saunter until the advancing 
shadows remind me of retreat. Then comes the iab/e 
d^hdte\ and I like, for my own part, to sit next some 
travelled veteran who is not unwilling to impart his 
experience to me, or some business man who is resting 
on his oars, having worked hard for years, and who, 
looking at all questions of the day from experience 
and from a practical point of view, can be instructive 
enough, though perhaps a little one-sided. It is the 
advantage of a prolonged dinner that it admits con- 
versation, and it is the advantage of the dinner-hour 
that it disposes men to be genial and conversant And 
after an honest day's work or play that rest comes very 
pleasantly; very pleasant to have music and light and 
strolls beneath the moonlight on the wave-beat shore. 
You will always find men to talk to in the billiard 
or smoking rooms, but you must not let the converse 
interfere with what I call the toning down process of 
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the evening hours. You will find men who will sit 
up to unheard-of hours in iheir sitting-rooms, and 
sometimes meet them going to their beds as the very 
early birds are preparing for a plunge before breakfast. 
But the wise plan is to tone down gently, lay aside 
work, avoid the exciting and emotional, read easy 
books and write easy letters, so that sleep courteously 
wooed may gently come, and make you full of feel 
the next day, as Windham used to say. I imagine 
that this may sound a tittle epicurean, but the great 
thing is the maintenance of the Mens tana in eorfore 
sano. 

In this hotel life you come across many con- 
fidences and intimacies. Often you find an undertone 
of sadness and ill health where expense seems most 
unspaied and enjoyment most free. That pale-faced 
man is only just now recovering from a severe illness 
that I am afraid will never entirely release its grasp. 
That group of slender girls in half-mourning have had 
a terrible domestic calamity. That young clergyman 
has been sent down by his parishioners, who have 
clubbed together a purse. Then there are business 
men who are snatching a few days from business, 
and barristers who are carving a slight holiday out of 
circuit. Most are holiday people who, according to 
the wise modem fashion, are securing a rest and 
breaking time in the year. They will soon make up 
lost ground with freshened wits and quickened energy. 
I do not underrate foreign travel, but I love home 
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scenery ; I do not mislike the old-fashioned inn, 
of which I might say many kindly words, but the 
grand hotels of cities sum up all the conveniences 
and luxuries of modern life, and those which are 
established in our great health resorts have peculiar 
social points of interest which render a prolonged 
stay there an agreeable interlude to a working and 
over-worked man. 



HAPPY TRAVELLERS 




N these days, when everybody is travelling, 
it is most of all important that travellers 
should be happy. Except, of course, at 
some special places where it is guaranteed 
by the management, I am not aware that this is generally 
the case. In one of the prettiest scenes of " Our Mutual 
Friend," the bridal dinner at Greenwich, Dickens says that 
the dishes were "seasoned with bliss," an article of which 
they are sometimes out at Greenwich. A traveller may 
have all sorts of external advantages, and yet, like Mr. 
Toole's favourite character, may not be happy. Indeed, 
one sees a great many people on their travels, of whom, 
whatever else may be uncertain, it must be truly asserted 
that they do not possess happiness. People of an essen- 
tially unhappy frame of mind carry their own mental atmo- 
sphere with them wherever they may go ; as the Irishman 
said, " They are never happy unless they are miserable." 
Much of this unhappiness is of course unavoidable. 
There are many travellers abroad whom we meet in- 
tensely and obviously unhappy. Perhaps they are people 
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who have gone through great trials and sorrows, and 
their friends and physicians tell them that they had 
better travel about the world to get rid of their grief 
and disquiet. There has been some great misfortune, 
some stunning bereavement, S3me bitter disappointment. 
Such persons have been ai.ised, or have advised them- 
selves, to try travel, and have fortunately been in a position 
to carry out the idea. But Black Care can take his seat 
in the train as well as on the pillion. The slings and 
stings of sorrow and remorse will follow swiftly on. 
These are the unhappy travellers who bring out our 
happy travellers all the more distinctly. Many are the 
travellers who travel in the pursuit of lost health ; 
but they have started on their journey a little too late, 
and the object still eludes them, disappearing in the 
despairing distance. Before now you have met with the 
man who is travelling to avoid his creditors, or even to 
avoid the police. This last class of people cannot be 
very happy, although they are often the very loudest in 
their jollity and most profuse in their expenditure. In- 
deed it is a favourite trick of unhappiness to seek to 
elude itself by these means. Then there are absurd 
people who make themselves unhappy if they are over- 
charged in a bill or disappointed in an ascent. In the 
graver cases which I have mentioned it is interesting 
even in the depression of illness, anxiety, or bereavement, 
to watch how travel often brings a quiet happiness of its 
own, which goes far to soothe and modify even the most 
unfavourable outward conditions. Nature has her tones 
and half-tones of colour and harmony. She brings her 
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mosses and ivy and wild flowers not alone to the ruined 
column, but the perishing life. She gives indeed to 
decay a subtle spiritual beauty which is beyond the 
charm of vigorous health. Even those travellers whom 
we think unhappy, through the teaching of lake and 
forest and mountain, which are all instinct with a spiritual 
meaning, may attain to a blessedness that is higher than 
happiness. 

There are even travellers whose essential business it 
is to be as happy as possible. If they are not happy 
now, it is hardly to be expected that they ever will be 
happy. Look at the young men who are let loose for a 
walking tour in Scotland or Switzerland. It is, perhaps, 
for the first time they are "doing** it, and they have 
abounding health and plenty of money and the highest 
spirits. They have readiness and capacity for every 
adventure. They catch and carelessly toss back each 
ball of happy circumstance. Or take the case of the 
happy girl who gets her first long holiday abroad, who 
advances beyond her month at the seaside, or the few 
weeks at the countryside, to gain a spell of real foreign 
travel — for the first time makes her sketches on the 
Rhine or the Moselle ; for the first time tries an ascent 
in the Tjrrol or Switzerland. What draughts of pure 
fresh happiness are here I It is indeed a privilege that 
those who are near them may taste at times of that elixir- 
cup of youth. And when the boys and girls get manied 
and take their wedding tours, they are generally eminent 
examples of happy travellers. Perhaps they are not so 
happy as they may be in a year or two, when they come 
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to understand each other's characters and ways. But if 
they have given a little attention already to that line of 
study, they have the air of bliss which indicates the 
happy traveller. There are some lines of country where 
these interesting beings abound. You meet them by 
dozens in the course of a summer day, in favourite 
reaches of the sea-coast during the autumn months. 
For the most part, they are not so unsocial to all the 
world as they were in the days of their engagement ; are 
a little glad to have the constant tUe-h-tett broken into, 
and that a breeze of the outer world should float in 
upon the stillness of their own perfumed atmosphere. 
They are slowly subsiding into a stable state of married 
happiness. It was amusing, however, to notice the con- 
vulsive efforts of freedom which would be made by one 
or the other of the linked " happy " couples. I noticed 
one irregular young Benedict, of not many hours' stand- 
ing, who " began as he meant to go on," and even in 
those early times betook himself to fishing all day, and 
playing at billiards till any hour in the morning. His 
wife, a pretty sensible young woman, seemed very much 
amused, and at the same time to have no doubt of 
being able to win him to, and keep him at, her side 
for good. 

This, however, is quite an exceptional state of things. 
I wish to illustrate more broadly the class of happy 
travellers, and to argue that all travellers ought to be, 
or make themselves, happy. 

Let us look at the constituents of true happiness. 
First of all, there must be sweetness of temper, for the 
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absence of that single ingredient will go far to spoil 
the whole thing. The Naggletons on their travels are 
never a. happy people. There is a good deal to test 
ihe temper and bring out character in one's travtls; 
there is oflen a competition of tastes and interests, and 
one has to leam to bear and forbear. As the divines 
say, we must take all human means to promote the great 
common object of happiness. There is much in carefully 
sketching out the plan of a campaign, and not being 
too inelastic in respect to the details. Then, again, the 
financial part of travelling is very important. You don't 
want to be extravagant ; but it is a great thing to 
know that you can afford expenditure which will cover 
all you really want for ease and comforL A friend 
of mine says that the great thing is never to care 
whether you walk or take a trap, and whether you 
have to give an extra shilling or not. If you have a 
soul that can rise superior to all the vexatious extras 
of travel, you are really doing extremely well, and are 
in a proper financial attitude of mind. If you are 
travelling in a party, it is to be hoped that you will be 
well assorted, as is a good salad. Take care to have 
plenty of the oil of life, and as little as possible of its 
vinegar. But whether you travel singly or in a party, the 
healthy natural instinct is that you should be gregarious, 
and not solitary, in your habits. I have seen parties of 
English people who, by their excessive insularity, have 
deprived themselves of all the social benefits of travel. 
They just fill a railway compartment; they group together 
on the deck of a steamer ; they occupy a private room 
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at an hotel ; they see no other company but their own, 
and they are supercilious towards others. Such people 
are deficient in the primary elements that constitute 
happy travelling. Just as an English ship is legally 
supposed to constitute the floating soil of England, so 
these people everywhere spread a British carpet for 
themselves, and practically stay at home all the time 
that they are travelling. 

One great help in keeping a traveller happy is the 
conviction that he is making the best of his time and his 
opportunities. For this reason the plan of travel should 
be formed sufficiently early to admit of sundry prepara- 
tions. You should study the guide-books, and not 
only those, but the information of your own friends 
who have worked through the same country, and the 
literature opened up by the guide-books. Then you 
should be on the look-out for letters of introduction to 
foreign places. Then you should do something towards 
obtaining some knowledge of the language. For all 
young people travel ought to be a high educational 
advantage. It is always a most excellent aim to com- 
bine use with pleasure. We ought to have some special 
and carefully defined aims. Not only the linguist, but 
the naturalist, the geologist, the artist, the lover of history, 
each should find the locality best fitted for the special 
purpose, where we can verify our impressions and extend 
the range of our ideas and observations. All this, how- 
ever, must be done within due limitations. We assume 
that our object is travelling and not amusement. I 
know of people who have gone to Germany and Italy 
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and have spent all their time in studios and art- 
galleries, and have worked so hard that they have 
retained home quite uorested and unrefreshed. This is 
all very well in the case of people who go out for the 
sake of study, but not for those who travel for the sake 
of travel. It is best for those whose studious habits will 
take them into the open air to read the riddle of the 
lock, and decipher the secret of the flower, and to 
contrast the natural arcades of forest aisles with the 
cloistered solitudes of cathedral cities. 

" The proper study of mankind is man," or, as the 
verse is sometimes read, " The proper study of mankind 
is — woman." Human nature itself is the great study of 
happy travellers ; and where the travellers are happy, 
English nature reveals itself abroad with a frankness and 
fulness which by no means is equally common when you 
are at home. Indeed, there are some curious people who 
will be cold and distant at home, expand wonderfully 
when abroad, and creep into their shells again when at 
home once more. It may be true of an Englishman that 
he takes his pleasure sadly when he is at home, but it is 
also true that he mostly takes it happily when he is 
abroad. The lines have fallen to me in very pleasant 
places when I have been travelling, and by a " happy 
thought" have found out happy people We have 
clubbed for boats and carriages together, and together 
have hunted waterfalls and ascended mountains ; we 
have made notes of our travels, and told each other 
much of our histories ; we have exchanged experiences, 
congratulations, condolences. Perhaps very little has 
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come of it in the long-run. We meet as ships at sea— a 
momentary salutation, perhaps a brief intimacy, and 
then we part Perhaps we exchange a photograph, a 
flower, a Christmas or Easter card. We go our re- 
spective ways, and the tide of life sweeps away those 
structures in the sands ; but years afterwards, when 
memory brings back the entranced evening hours by the 
Alpine lake or Italian sea-board, you feel fresher and 
better because your lot was cast in for a time with those 
happy travellers. Such visions are rare, but blessed 
while they last, and blessed and invigorating for future 
years. 

And what is the peculiar secret of this happiness ? 
How is it that while you mentally label the character of 
your fellow-travellers, and describe such a one as shrewd 
and clever, and this other one as scientific or artistic, 
and yet this other one as taking uncommonly 
good care of himself in every respect, that you 
only now and then find any one whose definition, be- 
yond every other, is that of a happy traveller ? Gold- 
smith described his Traveller as 

Remote, unfriended, solitary, slow. 

Now, our happy traveller is generally the reverse of all 
this. His outward expression is mainly that of gracious- 
ness — certainly the most rare and engaging of all human 
qualities. There is a healthy mental and moral play of 
faculties in our happy traveller ; there is a sunshine of 
the soul ; there is a harmony with oneself and all sur- 
roundings and with heaven ; there are insight and 
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sympathy and the law of kindness ; there is the desire 
to invest each life thrown into contact with a portion of 
this happiness ; there is the instinct to make the lightest 
of everything that is unfavourable. Hume, the historian, 
has left on record his opinion, that the disposition to 
look on the bright side of things, and to make the best 
of everything that is good, is equivalent to a large fortune 
to its happy possessor. Such a disposition is a priceless 
boon, not only for a summer holiday, but also for the 
long travel and travail of human life, as we pass over 
Mirza's bridge of the three-score and ten arches, of which 
so many become, for so many of us, broken down 
abruptly. When Wordsworth described his perfect 
woman " nobly planned," she is 

A being drawing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death. 

One would like to journey on with such a fellow traveller, 
to take the turning to the right, and to go on the long 
walk. Contrary to all pessimistic views, let us be 
assured that we are intended for happiness; that we 
have to work out our way, clear from the shadows of 
selfishness and gloom, and, adopting the pilgrim's staff 
and scallop-shell, realise our condition as happy 
travellers to a happier bourne beyond. 



EXCURSION TRAINS 




HE two most opposite ways of railway 
travelling, the dearest and the cheapest, 
the most exclusive and the most vulgar, are 
respectively by special train and by ex- 
cursion train. They are both called specials, but we 
reserve the first name for the special express. The first 
way of travelling costs you about a guinea a mile, the last 
will cost you about a farthing a mile. I saw a statement 
lately in one of the papers that Her Majesty's special 
train to Scotland, somewhat a large one, cost nearly 
two thousand pounds. I remember, too, through the 
loitering of a cabman, losing a train at Torquay when I 
wanted to go to Dartmouth. I think they told me that 
I might have a special for the ten miles as cheap as 
five pounds, but then there would be so much time in 
getting the carriages from the nearest junction, that the 
object of a special train would be lost I recollect hear- 
ing of a tradesman who nearly missed an appointment at 
Windsor Castle. He thought it best to take a special, 
and did the eighteen miles in eighteen minutes, for 
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a guineas. Some people delight ic special trains, 
and a few of these would especially delight, if they might 
be permitted, in making the journey on the engine- 
carriage. Lord Palmerston never hesitated, I believe, 
in taking a special if he wanted to be in time. It is on 
record that he once took one from London to Southamp- 
ton, notwithstanding the urgent representation of the 
railway people that the journey would be attended with 
much peril. The company refused to take any payment, 
being perfectly satisfied, it not having cost the Premier 
his life. Some of the great railway dons go about in 
special trains, very much as ordinary people go about 
in hansoms. At a dinner the other day, a servant came 
up and announced to one of the company that his 
" special train " was waiting for him. He was, of course, 
the ruling man on the line, and had any number of special 
trains that he wanted. For my own part, I prefer the 
regular trains, and should be shy of travelling on a 
crowded line when I am not wanted and not looked for. 
I should certainly keep my weather eye open to see if 
the lights were semaphore, green, or red. If you want to 
fling away your money gaily, you cannot do better than 
travel special. 

But if, on the contrary, you want to do things cheap, 
you can hardly do them cheaper than by travelling in 
the " covered carriages " of an excursion train. You arc 
almost tempted to travel, if only for the consideration 
that you are getting extraordinary worth for your money. 
The cheapest of these excursion trains were in the 
Exhibition years, when for a few shillings you might 
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travel for hundreds of miles. The London and Brighton 
line took down the Volunteers at extremely low rates — 
three shillings first-class, and eighteenpence covered 
carriages, tliere and back, allowing the time of return to 
extend to about a week. There was doubtless a touch of 
patriotism in this liberality ; otherwise I do not think many 
railway companies behave so well as might be desired in 
the matter of excursion trains. I will give an instance 
of a sort of thing that occurs, I believe, very commonly. 
On a long day, one summer, I took an excursion ticket at 
a Midland station to Matlock. By all the bills issued on 
the subject we were due at Matlock about two, and were 
to return at seven. The station from which I started 
was a junction, and a few carriages were to be hooked on 
here, and I was fortunate enough to get a seat in one. 
We had to wait hour after hour before the excursion 
train reached this point. We got to Matlock some three 
hours later than the time fixed. No allowance was 
made by the company for delay, and we were obliged to 
return punctually by the specified time. Now here were 
hundreds of people disappointed to a considerable extent, 
wasting hour after hour of their rare, golden summer 
holiday, thanks to the company not keeping faith with 
them. Such facts make me feel angry with those who 
do not make good, in some way, such breach of contract. 
Were it not for the salutary awe inspired by a vindictive 
British jury, I fear there would be scant respect for the 
vile bodies of their excursionist travellers; so if this 
decisive check were withdrawn, I expect we should have 
an awful series of catastrophes in the holiday season. 
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It is a theory on certain lines that any excursion to 
town must be made there and back on the same day — 
probably when there has been an agreement to that 
effect between the company and those who have got up 
the excursion. I noticed one season at York, that a 
train was advertised to start to London at a few minutes 
before midnight, and to return from town the last thing 
at night. The result of this would be that the excur- 
sionists would have a good clear day in town. The 
station was all alive with light and bustle at an hour 
when all honest people ought to be in their beds. One 
result of an excursion train is that people travel first- 
class who never travel first-class at any other time. And 
those who go in the "covered carriages" have often 
attained the art of making themselves very comfortable. 
The hard seats are alleviated by pillows — even beds, 
rests, and wrappers are provided, and a superabundant 
store of strong waters and substantial food. It is a 
great characteristic of excursion trains, that people feed 
miscellaneously the whole of the time, and take sips out 
of suspicious-looking bottles. Generally speaking, a 
group of friends arrange to go together ; if they sleep it 
is well, and if they cannot sleep at all it is also well. 
Most of the passengers are going upon an excursion of 
business or pleasure. But as the return-ticket is cheaper 
than a single ticket by ordinary train, many are going up 
to town who will not return ; and I hope that in those 
cases everything will be on the square about the tickets, 
and nothing wrong done with the return halves. Though 
only a certain amount of luggage is allowed^ this riile is 
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evaded by servants of the company, who invite and 
almost solicit a " tip." Now I am not going to talk any 
sentimental rubbish about a third-class being more 
democratic and quite as comfortable as a first. It is 
nothing of the sort I abhor the third-class, where 
people seem packed like cattle in a truck. For financial 
reasons, I have travelled third ; and I am also free to admit 
that, in the olden days, when I have seen a very pretty 
face, I have sacrificed my first-class ticket and gone in a 
parliamentary. And you often meet very nice intellectual 
people there — people who have more time than money ; 
and you do not meet a lot of flunkeys and maid-servants, 
as you are always liable to do in a second-class carriage. 
And I would advise everybody at times to travel in 
" covered carriages," for he will hear as careless talk and 
as free discussion as he will hear anywhere. " Many a 
time have I snared a hare or a pheasant in those 
preserves," said a candid poacher to me, as the train 
swept along by the side of some woods. I remember 
hearing a very keen discussion on the teetotal question, 
and one of the disputants really put his point very neatly. 
" You go for a cup of tea to a temperance place, and 
you don't know if the water boils, or if the tea is good, or 
if the teapot is clean, or what they will charge, or any- 
thing about it." The voluble teetotal orator, with his 
stock of truisms and anecdotes, was thus vigorously 
routed by an unlooked-for opponent. Sometimes, in the 
corner of a long carriage, you may hear a man beginning 
to preach, as they used to do on Kennington Common 
before it was enclosed. More frequently, however, you 
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may hear language which may best be described as the 
very reverse of devotional. But the great charm of 
these long journeys is often the touching frankness with 
which people, quickly ripening into kindly intimacy, will 
tell you the object of their journey, and the little story 
of their hves. Nov, here is a neat, pretty, ladylike girl, 
who is going by one of the tremendous excursion trains 
which will sometimes run, as under the auspices of Mr. 
Cook, from the North of Scotland to London. She has 
secured a corner seat of her carriage, with her back to 
the engine to avoid the draught, and she is warmly and 
safely wrapped up, and has a work-basket by her side, 
and a sufficiency of books and newspapers. She tells 
me presently that her journey is a long one ; that she is 
crossing the Channel, and going on to Rouen, where 
there is a colony of English, and she hopes to pick up 
enough French to enable her to get a better salary as a 
governess. Next, there is an old man whom you at 
once pronounce, by his military bearing, to be an old 
soldier. He tells me that he has been at Waterloo. I 
immediately rise and beg to have the honour of shaking 
him by the hand. Then I meet a strikingly intellectual 
man, evidently very ill, who is availing himself of an 
excursion ticket which will give him three weeks in the 
mild West of England It is easy to see that his 
holiday is brief enough, and that, however prolonged, it 
will not be able to do him any effectual good. There 
is a very thin barrier of reserve, which is, indeed, 
very soon melted away by the consideration that you 
evidently wish to be kind — always the gentlest and most 
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powerful means of conciliation — and the reflection that 
we are all in a common boat as excursionists together. 

One result of the long day cheap excursionist trains 
is that they bring multitudes of people within country 
and marine sights and sounds who, in former days, would 
have worked on in unrelieved monotonous toil. "Eight 
hours at the seaside" is now a placard industriously 
displayed at all busy centres of industry. "From 
London to Brighton and back for three shillings/' is an 
established historical fact, which has been illustrated by 
art and might be well illustrated by poetry and romance. 
How often is there some young fellow who manages first, 
what is perhaps hardest of all, to get a holiday, and then 
to lay by three shillings for himself, three for his sweet- 
heart, and a few shillings more that he may treat her 
rather handsomely when they get to Brighton. You will 
see them moving about perfectly startled by that brilliant 
sea, and the long, splendid line of shops and mansions, 
and perhaps so tired that they are glad to rest on one of 
the hospitable seats that offer; and I will venture to 
wager that beneath the protective shawl or overcoat 
hands are quietly clasped. It is the nature of these 
young people that they steal away from the "vulgar 
crowd." The " vulgar crowd " itself, with direct purpose 
of aim, and as if snifhng the sea breeze, pour down the 
Queen's Road straight to the beach. But it is a London 
crowd, neatly dressed, alert, civilised, very different 
from the crowds who will pour out from manufacturing 
or "black" districts to get a day at Blackpool or 
Scarborough. They revel on the Castle grounds or go 
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down to the sands ; and you will be sure that they 
manage to see and hear something of the Spa without 
paying that sixpenny toll over the bridge. Some 
of the roughs must well realise that well-remembered 
story of the fellows bathing ; " Bill, thou be'st very 
mucky." " E'es — missed cheap train last year." The 
Englishman has a native love for salt water, and those 
who have never seen the sea are soon rushing up to 
their necks in the water, or taking to rowing-boat or 
sailing-boat, when even the sailors tell them that it will 
be rough weather. 

That is altogether a very different kind of excursion 
when the railway companies will take you for eight, 
fifteen, or twenty-two days to the West of England, 
to North or South Wales, or to Scotland, the object 
being to include as many Sundays as possible. An 
unusually large proportion of the excursionists travel first- 
class. The trains start rather full, and for the first 
hundred miles out of London they become fuller still as 
they receive accretions from different towns ; but, say at 
such a place as Exeter, a large percentage dismount, and 
a trifling few only emerge at St. Austell, Truro, or 
Penzance. The process is, of course, exactly reversed 
on the return journey. The long day's travel by rail is 
by no means the least agreeable of the excursion. My 
neighbour opposite tells me that he is going to 
Dartmoor; he always sighs, "in populous cities pent," 
for the Dartmoor air, and looks forward to it as his 
regular restorative in appetite and health. That lady 
with eager look is going straight off to the Lizard ; she 
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is just the woman, you see by a glance, who likes the 
fine bold scenery of the caverns and cliflfs of Cornwall. 
Those pretty girls are going with their father and mother 
to some delicious seaside place in Devonshire. Now, 
young tourist, wandering unattached, whether lawyer 
glad to escape from chambers for the Long Vacation, or 
artist seeking for effects for that new picture that shall 
certainly find its place next year on the walls of 
Burlington House — or young parson taking six weeks' 
leave of absence after hard parish work — if thou art 
somewhat alone in the world and without belongings as 
thou travellest, if there be a single spice of adventure in 
thy composition, now is the time for making pleasant 
companionship for a holiday; and, unless absorbed in 
logic of Mill or Bain, or meditating the deep dramatic 
poem that shall truly reflect our age, and, metaphorically 
speaking, set it on fire, you will find that companionship is, 
after all, a sore need, and that lovely scenes are never so 
lovely as when you have lovely company to admire them 
with you. Perhaps you have thought of all this before, 
and have taken care that you shall form a part of good 
company. For my own part, I ensconce myself in the 
snuggest corner of the carriage with all my creature 
comforts about me — my reading-lamp, if only for tunnels 
(in excursion trains they often don't give you light in the 
tunnels, even in first-class carriages) ; my leg-rest, recol- 
lecting what trials are in store for that much-enduring 
limb ; a skull-cap, and green spectacles with side glasses 
(the two combined give a highly scientific appearance), 
and with a small library of railway literature, which I 
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have purchased to promote the material prosperity of my 
esteemed member, the Right Hon.W. H. Smith — and now 
I appear oblivious to all things. But it is not really so. A 
manly, sympathetic heart beats beneath this buff waistcoat 
and overcoat ; an appreciative eye still watches the little 
games of human life ; a sympathetic tear is quite at your 
service if you will say or do anything affecting. I shall 
always be a man, asserting that nothing human is alien 
from me ; and I protest that hard, material, prosaic, 
matter-of-fact as a railway carriage may be, yet it has its 
romance ; and I firmly believe that tunnels were invented 
for the express purpose of promoting that romance. 
Unless I am mistaken, some of you will look back all 
your lives, with feelings of disappointment or thankful- 
ness — ^let us hope that the thankfulness will predominate 
— on the events of this fortnight. If you are forming part 
of some of those excursionist companies which are 
visiting together scene after scene for its beauty or its 
fame, intimacies will ripen as if the hours were years, 
and be fraught with most momentous results. 

Excursion trains are of every possible kind and 
degree. Sometimes all the national schools of a town 
are going out for a holiday. Sometimes a benevolent 
rector is collecting all the poor of his parish, possibly 
the very poor of the workhouse itself, and is giving them 
a day's airing in the country. They will be all the 
happier for it, you may be sure. The carriages are 
exclusively confined to the occupants intended for them; 
unless you are a very courageous student of manners, you 
would hardly care to enter one of them \ but you stand 
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on the railway platform to watch, and you move your 
hat or handkerchief in answer to that somewhat quavering 
cheer, and you fervently hope they will enjoy themselves. 
Once in a second-class carriage, of a double compart- 
ment, there was a clergyman with a dozen young people, 
youths and maidens in equal number. One wondered 
who they could be until the clergyman spoke. '*You 
will not mind my choir, sir, if they try a glee ? " And so 
with glee, song, and anthem the choir sang away for 
forty miles down the line, startling the small roadside 
stations with unexpected bursts of melody. I remember 
being pushed into a railway carriage with a companion, 
and we found ourselves among a mob of girls. I believe 
it was a girls' school making an excursion for a day, and 
we had the lot of being amalgamated (I believe that is 
a forcible way of expressing myself) with the first-class. 
I trust my companion, hardly of well-regulated mind, 
did not proffer any obtrusive attentions. As for myself, 
I was entirely obliterated by a severe governess, who 
transfixed me with a stern expression of eye. She 
evidently firmly believed in the great power of the eye 
over the lower animals. One of the nice schoolgirls 
said to her giggling friends : ** How that gentleman is 
looking at me ! I confess myself extremely flattered." 
Of course we immediately commenced to talk in French, 
which had the effect of convincing her that a few people 
in the world, besides schoolgirls, possessed a smattering 
of that language. Pretty Deep Eyes fixed her eyes on 
the ground and never lifted them during the rest of her 
journey. They got out at the first station where the 
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excursion train halted. One could see by the baskets 
that they were going picnicing, and one instinctively 
knew what the baskets contained — bread and butter, 
sandwiches, tarts and puddings, and British made wine, 
which things make up a schoolgirl's notion of an imperial 
banquet. I could imagine them playing at kiss-in-the- 
ring, or joining hands to run down hill, or making 
cowslip chains, or telling stories to each other in that 
charming way which Mr. Robertson reproduces for us 
so admirably in his pretty comedy of School, It is much 
pleasanter than getting into a carriage full of boys out 
on a holiday excursion ; for while, on the authority of the 
nursery legend, you believe that girls are made of sugar 
and spice, and everything that is nice, you are practically 
ready to lend a willing ear to the statement of any vile 
ingredients that go towards the composition of boys ; for 
the young urchins will drop their bats or cricket stumps 
on your most peculiar corns, and are quite up to the 
perfidy of sticking pins into your pockets, or of labelling 
you on the back with chalk, assigning some ignominious 
appellation. But in these days boys play practical jokes 
with the danger of a very practical application by the 
schoolmaster or the dupe. I was once highly gratified 
by finding myself among a company of excursionists who 
evinced a highly friendly disposition. The train was an 
excursion train only for themselves. A number of friends 
had clubbed together, and so travelled in an ordinary 
train on the special terms granted by the company to 
excursion parties. I was able to perform the part which 
Andrew Fairservice proffered to young Waverley, of 
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pointing out the noblemen's and gentlemen's seats in the 
neighbourhood we travelled. We had a very amicable 
interchange of ideas, and a nicer group of people I have 
never encountered ; frank, gentlemanly, pleasant men, 
and graceful, pretty, intelligent women. They were 
going to see the ruins of a famous castle, which lay 
about a mile and a half from a railway station. There 
were pony carriages waiting there for the ladies and 
the hampers. One of the hampers, I was suggestively 
given to understand, contained champagne and slabs of 
Wenham ice. Now some of these worthy people were 
good enough to ask me whether I could make it con- 
venient to get out at their station and to go a-picnicing 
with them. Now I put it to the candid reader whether 
this was not a decided kind of compliment to pay to a 
man ? I think it shows, conclusively, that I must have 
been a good — not to say a good-looking-sort-of-fellow, 
what the police reports sometimes say of an abnormal 
defendant, "a young man of fashionable exterior and 
prepossessing manners." The party looked as happy 
as the ladies and gentlemen who went a-pleasuring in 
Boccaccio's " Decameron." But, unfortunately, I could 
not make it convenient. When you get into the " full 
swing " of life your work is chalked out, your engagements 
are made beforehand, your time is not your own, your 
list of friends is complete, your time and energies are 
mortgaged to the utmost extent, and an unexpected day 
in the country is a matter of elaborate calculation and 
contrivance. All which lends a force to the somewhat 
immoral moral, of gathering rosebuds while ye may. 
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When I think how the German man pines for the 
salt sea air, and how seldom, unless one of the richer 
sort, he can gratify his longings, I become keenly alive 
to the great blessings of the Excursion Train and the 
Tourist Ticket to the Briton of our day. They are 
boons of modern civilisation. All round our tight 
little island opportunities are now multiplied whereby 
the thrifty may get some annual outing to repair the 
wear and tear of life. Toiling fathers, worried mothers, 
and pent-up children from our great hives of industry 
can get some change of scene and a climate, warm or 
cool, to suit varying constitutional needs. 

Take the millions of the metropolis. Thirty years 
ago a great London medical man — the late Sir Erasmus 
Wilson^said to a brother of the pen, who consulted 
him : " You need bracing^ sir 1 Take my advice — if you 
can afford to be considered vulgar — ^go to Margate. I 
have gone there for twenty years, and feel much the 
better for it." As a rule the Londoner needs " bracing." 
At that date there was not much choice for him beyond 
Margate — convenient as to distance and moderate in 
its financial views. Now, however, we have the whole 
seaboard of Norfolk and Suffolk opened up by the 
\ Great Eastern Railway to the Excursionist and Tourist 
Ticket-holder. It is a great seaboard, easily accessible, 
of varied tariff and shades of "bracing.'' There are 
Hunstanton, with its mellowed, tonic breezes ; Cromer, 
with its strong, vitalising air, right off the North Sea; 
jolly Yarmouth ; Lowestoft and Felixstowe, sedate and 
pleasant; quaint old Aldeburgh, which you approach 
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through the garden of Suffolk; and, still nearer town, 
sprightly Clacton, full of life. The benefit conferred 
by these happy hunting-grounds on the jaded artisan, 
shopkeeper, and professional man is incalculable. As 
the Parks are the lungs of London, so the Eastern 
Counties are its tonic. 

Excursion trains may, sometimes, be hot and dreary 
and rapid and perilous, but with good temper and good 
management things may turn out the reverse. Give 
them a trial by all means. They run from Easter until 
the autumnal mists set in ; but they are best and 
oftenest in the holiday season. I would only say, give 
them a fair trial, under fair auspices. Bless ye, my 
children ! Be good. Be happy. 



TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE 




NY one who has arrived at that era of his 
own history in which Memory more than 
Hope governs the horizon of human life 
—who analyses the motives and muses on 
the events of his own life-story, and who learns to watch 
with intense human interest that drama of life which day 
by day is unfolding in all the relationships that surround 
him, will, I think, understand the phrase which I have set 
at the head of this paper, and the line of thought indicated 
by the phrase. But a man must have some self-know- 
ledge, some self-insight, before he can dispassionately 
review his own history. A man cannot see his blunders 
while he is playing his game ; but when the game is very 
nearly over he can see little else except his blunders. 
And yet he may have played a very fair game after all. 
And it is a truth in military science that no battle is 
fought without blunders, and the goodness of generalship 
practically consists in the comparative fewness of blunders. 
It is very touching to see such renowned statesmen as 
Earl Russell and the late Sir James Graham — men who 
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zealously contended during their political career for the 
absolute indefeasibility of their conduct — as the shadows 
darken, confess candidly the number and greatness of 
their blunders. And if calm, meditative introspection is 
rare, it is something still more difficult to understand 
others, to do justice to them, to "put yourself in his place/' 
to forget rivalries and feuds in sympathy and appreciation. 
Really to do so is a mixed moral and intellectual 
achievement of a somewhat high order. First of all, 
man has the sense of novelty, the desire, ever unsatisfied, 
to see, or hear, or do something fresh. Then intelligent 
admiration succeeds the mere sense of wonder. Men 
desire to have a knowledge of the laws that pervade the 
world of matter and the world of mind around them. 
Then comes, higher still, I think, in the scale, the 
faculty that interests man in the human interests that 
surround him. On the intellectual side this faculty 
enables him to grasp by mental acts the shifting 
panorama of history and the poetry and passion of 
life, and on the moral side it gives him sympathy 
and gumption, and the desire to act justly, charitably, 
and purely — to do all the good he can in all the ways 
he can to all the people he can. 

Besides this conscious feeling of having blundered, 
and the wholesome humility such a feeling should 
inspire, there will ensue on any such retrospect the feel- 
ing that there have been great " turning-points in life." 
Some of these blunders will certainly be connected with 
some of these turning-points, and some of these turning- 
points will connect themselves with the very reverse of 
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blunders, that is, with what has been best and worthiest 
in our imperfect h'ves. But many of them will be odd, 
strange, inexplicable. After eliminating all that can be 
explained as the legitimate results of certain practical 
lines of conduct, it is still remarkable how large a realm 
in human life is occupied by what is simply and abso- 
lutely fortuitous. And this presence of chance cannot 
really be a matter of chance. So far from that, it is, I 
believe, part of the constitution of things under which 
we live. Just as we live in an order of nature, where the 
seasons succeed each other, not in mere arithmetical 
order, but in all sweet variety, so events do not succeed 
each other according to a clearly-defined system of 
causation, but with a liability to the constant recurrence 
of what is accidental and fortuitous. Probably all the 
phenomena of human life, as of nature, are referable to 
law ; but still it would be wearisome work to us, consti- 
tuted as we are, to watch all the unvaried sequences of 
order. Instead of that, we only vaguely see the vague 
skirts, the vast, shadowy forms of such laws, and most 
things below the skies remain as uncertain, uncertified, 
transitory as the skies themselves. And this weird, 
fortuitous realm is doubtless ordered for the best, and is 
no mystery to the great Lawgiver, although His laws are 
inexplicable to us, and are to us as confused as the rush 
and roar of complicated machinery when first from the 
sweet south we enter the grim establishments of those 
masterful northern manufacturers. 

There, that will do ! I have been as didactic and 
speculative as I durst, or, indeed, as I can be on these 
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problems, which are almost as baffling to the mind as 
the notions of space and infinity. But as I have been 
speaking of the fortuitous, let us mark off clearly a set 
of cases peculiarly likely to be confounded with it A 
man finds a watch upon the ground. This was Paley's 
famous illustration, which has a regular pedigree in the 
history of literature. You remember the story of the 
absurd Cambridge undergraduate who mixed up Paley's 
" Argument of Design " with the " Evidences of 
Christianity/' and commenced his examination paper 
with the queer hypothesis, "If twelve men find a 
watch." But, to employ this used-up teleological watch 
once more, it is by no means a fortuitous event, whether 
the man seeks to restore the watch to its owner or 
forthwith appropriates the same. To one man the 
watch will be an overmastering temptation, and he will 
pocket it ; to another the watch will be destitute of the 
least power of exciting temptation, and he will imme- 
diately deposit it with the town crier. The result, in 
either case, is simply the result of a man's disposition, 
character, and antecedent history. The same sort of 
thing happens under much more difficult and compli- 
cated circumstances. A man makes a certain decision, 
and in after-life he is spoken of as having made such 
a very wise or unwise decision ; or it is said that in 
a certain emergency he acted with such vigour, or 
promptness, or justness, or the reverse. Now what I 
wish to deny altogether is the apparently fortuitous 
character of such transactions. The whole previous 
life, so to speak, had been a preparation for that par- 
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ticular minute of momentous action. It was a sum, 
duly cast up, giving the result in particular figures. 
The practical force of these considerations is evident. 
A man is dismissed his ship for drunkenness. It seems 
a sharp penalty. Yes, but the intoxication was not a 
fortuitous event. There must have been a crescendo 
series of ungentlemanly acts culminating in this punish- 
able misdemeanour. A woman runs away with her 
groom; but what a progressive debasement of heart 
and mind there must have been before all culture and 
gentle associations are forgotten ! A man is convicted 
of a criminal offence at the bar of some tribunal. 
There are a crowd of witnesses to character. He has 
not a witness who would have thought him capable of 
such an act. Yet his mind had been familiarised with 
such acts, and probably his practice with acts only just 
evading the character of transgression against positive 
law. It often happens, also, that extenuating circum- 
stances are, in truth, aggravating circumstances. And 
this may suggest a consideration on the character of 
scruples. Bishop Temple has a sermon on the subject, 
and when I read it — and also when I heard it preached 
by one of his admirers as his own — I thought the treat- 
ment very unsatisfactory. Scruples are often tedious, 
tiresome things, mere matters of anise and cummin. 
And .jet, though their absolute importance may be 
little, to some minds their relative importance is very 
great. Scruples are often the advanced outposts of 
conscience. Sometimes they are outposts which com- 
mand the citadel. When the outposts fall, one by one. 
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there is often no use at all in defending the city. The 
lines are drawn round it and it must fall. Which things 
are an allegory. As consequents have their antecedents, 
so apparently fortuitous acts have their anterior order. 

When, therefore, I speak of turning-points in life, I 
mean, first, those events which undoubtedly have a 
fortuitous character, though this is perhaps more ap- 
parent than real ; and next, those events which, though 
they may seem fortuitous, are distinctly nothing of the 
sort ; and, thirdly, those stages and crises in individual 
history when a man, nolens volens^ is obliged to take his 
Hne, and when not to take a line is the most distinct 
line of all, i.e, whether a man will get married, or take 
to a profession, or practically decides that he will not 
marry and will not take to a profession. In human 
history, from time to time, these turning-points emerge. 
Men tell us so, and we see it. We all know how 
Shakespeare says that there is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
That turning of the tide is frequently dramatic, or even 
tragic enough. So we have heard of persons cut off by 
the tide, and left stranded on some rock out at sea. The 
hungry, crawling foam reaches the feet, the knees, the 
loins, the breast, the lips. There is the death-agony of 
apprehension. Then suddenly the water recedes. It is 
the turn of the tide. The romance is told of such 
unlooked-for safety, but those erect no tablets who 
perish. We sometimes see something analogous to this 
in life. Once nothing succeeded, but now everything 
turns to gold. Once they drew all blanks, now the 
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prizes are all before them. As the Yankee parson said, 
" So mote it be." 

Sometimes circumstances purely fortuitous have 
coloured and influenced a whole lifetime. I have met 
with two instances of this in my reading within the last 
week or two. The other day I was within a magnificent 
library — a library that belonged to one of the greatest 
scholars that England has ever known. It has grown 
with choice accretions since it came into its present 
owner's hands. I took down a tall, thick folio, bound 
in vellum — such books with such coverings its owner 
loved — and opened the volume of Justin Martyr, which 
contained the dialogue with Trypho. I read that re- 
markable passage in which Justin recounts to his chance 
companions the truest and strangest of all passages of 
his history. One day he had been musing on the sea- 
shore when he was accosted by an aged and benevolent 
stranger, who ventured to ask him the nature of his 
meditations. Justin explained to him how he was 
musing on the philosophers; but his new-found com- 
panion asked him whether he knew aught about the 
prophets. Then^ ensued the conversation which 
determined the tenor and complexion of all Justin's 
future life. Perhaps some^of us may have had such 
rare seasons of converse with gifted minds, which have 
been as an open sesame^ to open up old realms of thought 
and truth which otherwise might have eluded our sphere 
of observation. I noticed the other instance in Mrs. 
Gordon's interesting little book respecting her illustrious 
father, Sir David Brewster. On the very threshold of 

u 
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his great scientific researches his sight began to fail him. 
He had every reason to fear that his eyes must go ; and 
in his case most earthly good would have failed with his 
failing vision. Then some one told him that, for such 
cases, the great surgeon. Sir Benjamin Brodie, recom- 
mended a particular prescription. It was a very simple 
one, common snufif being the chief ingredient. He took 
it, and was completely cured. Years after Sir David 
met Sir Benjamin ; but Sir Benjamin was surprised at 
the matter, and said the prescription was none of his. 

Now let us take some illustrations from life; and 
truly that was a true saying, that though arguments are 
pillars yet illustrations are the windows that let in the 
light. 

There is no doubt but the moment in which, at a 
family conclave, there is a choice of school or college is 
a very important turning-point of life. It is remark- 
able on how slight a hinge the choice turns — what a 
slight impulse settles the question. Unfortunately the 
matter is often settled the wrong way. There are some 
boys for whom the public school is the very thing. It 
is especially the thing for those boys who are adapted by 
nature for our English public life. It develops the mind : 
it forms the manners : it carries the boy successfully on 
in his work : it surrounds him with friends who often 
form a phalanx around him, on whose shoulders he is 
carried onward to prosperity and eminence. But, on 
the other hand, there are boys who are peculiarly fitted 
for home education, or the gentlest training abroad. 
They have delicate flowers of character and feeling 
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which would blossom in the shade, but are withered in 
the glare of sunshine. Cowper's misery at Westminster 
has been often reproduced in his sensitiveness, if not in 
his genius. I have a hearty love of Eton and Etonians. 
But take some obtuse youth of eighteen, who has never 
received the individual separate attention which he has 
required — who has been slowly shuffled through class 
after class without attaining to its level of attainment — 
on whom the distinctive advantages of the place have 
been almost altogether thrown away, and he has gained, 
I grant you, good manners — that is the never-failing 
acquisition which Eton always gives her sons — but 
otherwise the early years of his life have been almof't 
irretrievably wasted. He is just the sort of man on 
whom careful, patient training would have wrought 
everything that could be wrought on a poor, limited 
nature ; but now if he can get into the army or smuggled 
into a family living, it is the only use to which he is 
susceptible of being put. 

Similarly as to college. A man goes to a certain 
college because his father was there before him, or 
because his uncle had a fellowship there, or because 
same paltry scholarship is attached to his native 
county. But a knowing Cambridge tutor would 
say, "That is just the man for Trinity," or a know- 
ii^ Oxford tutor, "That is just the man for Christ 
Church, or just the man for Balliol." Why should you 
send a hard-reading man to Exeter or an indolent, 
dressy man to Balliol 7 Why should a gentleman be 
sent to the drinking, smoking set of a " fast," which 
V 3 
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means a slow college? And why should not some 
wavering natures be developed into something better by 
the best collegiate influences ? All over the world the 
square peg goes into the round hole, and vice versd. 
There is something very odd about men at small colleges, 
but as the Trinity man said, according to Mr. Leslie 
Stephens, " They, too, are God's creatures.'* A man will 
go to his little college, where you might live in a univer- 
sity town for a dozen years without knowing, and like it, 
and stand up for it, and consider it the epitome of the 
world, as some men stand up for Christ Church or 
Balliol, and others for Trinity and St. John's. 

Let us now look at some instances of " turning- 
points " in our social life around us. In professional life 
we often find anecdotes of success that are very good, 
and, what cannot always be said of good stories, very 
well guaranteed. There was a London curate sitting one 
day in his vestry, very much after the manner of his 
order. These London curates are sometimes a sort of 
relieving officers. They often sit an hour a day in the 
vestry, distributing dispensary tickets or orders for 
soup and flannel, or writing down the names of poor 
people who may be in some dire distress and on whom 
they intend to call. If you want to have a five minutes' 
chat with this sort of parson you know when and where 
to find him. There came a tap at a certain vestry door, 
and the curate shouted his ** come in," with full belief 
that there was another Irish pauper. A gentleman came 
in, who asked after the aristocratic and well-known rector. 
The curate explained that his rector was out of town, but 
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that he himself would be very pleased to do anything he 
could for him. The gentleman hummed and hesitated, 
but at last explained his business. It so happened that 
he was the patron of a valuable living which had just fallen 
in, and knowing nothing about clergymen, he had called 
to ask the rector whether he knew any one on whom the 
presentation would be fittingly bestowed. The curate 
was no fool. A turning-point had come. He saw he 
had a chance, and he took it. He said there was an 
individual, whom modesty prevented him from naming, 
who was admirably qualified for a good living. The 
ingenuous shamefacedness was overcome, and the 
curate gave ample evidence that he had worked long and 
arduously. He dropped into a very good living, rather 
to the disgust of the rector, who would have liked 
better to have given it to some of his own belongings. 
I remember another lucky hit. It was that of a clergy- 
man meeting with a Lord Chancellor. The Chancellor 
was not Lord Hatherley, but it was a predecessor of his 
in no very remote degree. The parson — he was a tutor 
at one of the Oxford colleges — was a very early riser, and 
so was the Lord Chancellor. It so happened that they 
were visiting together at the same country house. They 
met one fresh early morning in the library when all the 
rest of the world was drowned in sleep. This similarity 
led to a long conversation, in which other similarities of 
taste and feeling were developed. The result was that 
the Lord Chancellor gave^him a capital living. There is 
a great difference among Lord Chancellors. Such a 
Chancellor as Lord Westbury did not care for his smal 
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church patronage, and brought in a bill which enabled 
him to get rid of it. Other Chancellors, however, are 
truly "grasping" about it, if one may use that unpleasant 
term. The fact is, Chancellors ought not to be allowed 
to hold ecclesiastical patronage. Livings are not the 
proper prizes to be given away in recollection of 
electioneering contests or sharp legal businesses. 

The readers of those somewhat mendacious volumes, 
Lord Campbell's " Lives of the Lord Chancellors," will 
recollect the sudden^ unexpected turns by which great 
lawyers have trod to fame and fortune. I often think 
of a great advocate rising up to take advantage of his 
first chance, and feeling as if his wife and children were 
tugging at his robe and exhorting him to do his best. 
Then nearly every doctor in good practice has his story 
of days when he had no practice at all, and of the lucky 
incidents which brought him into the notice which he 
deserved. Much may be said of various other pursuits 
in life. I once knew a man who got into Parliament 
through the simple accident of meeting a man on the 
steps of the Carlton Club. This man said that he was 
going to try for a borough on the great Buff interest, and 
he wanted another man, a Bufif, like himself, but a better 
talker, to try along with him, and he would stand all the 
expenses. The two Buffs were duly returned. If you 
believe Dr. Johnson's definition of genius — I don't — that 
it is great natural ability accidentally turned into a 
particular direction, then every career of great intellectual 
eminence has been accidentally determined by the stress 
of some turning-point in life. A lucky incident deter- 
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mined the career of that great prelate and acute thinker, 
Bishop Herbert Marsh. If you don't know much about 
Bishop Marsh, just turn to that volume of the British 
Museum library where his works are enrolled ; or, better 
still, in that learned mass of annotation with which Mr. 
Mayor has supplemented the publication of the Baker 
MS. on St. John's College. Herbert Marsh wrote 
German with the force and facility of a native. He 
published in that language, in 1800, "The History of the 
Politics of Great Britain and France . . . containing a 
Narrative of the attempt made by the British Government 
to restore peace." This history was based on authentic 
documents, which showed that the French, and not the 
British, were the authors of the war. Its publication did 
our country a signal service at the time. You will still 
find many ignorant writers who insist that Pitt's glorious 
Continental wars were quite a mistake, and altogether 
unnecessary. I would only advise them to go to their 
books and study the materials of authentic history. Pitt 
sent for Marsh, and gave him some five hundred a 
year until he could give him a bishopric. Another 
illustrious Englishman owed his fortune to that evil 
genius of Europe, Napoleon. When that monster of 
selfishness and cruelty was caged in the Bellerophon^ 
and the vessel lay in Plymouth Sound, at the latter end 
of that memorable July — oh, what a midsunimer was that 
for our England ! — a young painter took boat day by day, 
and hovered about the vessel for every glimpse of the 
captive. Every evening, about six. Napoleon used to 
appear on the gangway and make his bow to the 
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thousands who came out to see him. There is some 
reason to believe that Napoleon divined, and approved 
of the artist's intention. So, Charles Eastlake made a 
good portrait, and from it constructed a large painting of 
the Emperor, for which the gentlemen of Plymouth gave 
him a thousand pounds, and sent it to Rome, and 
made the fortune of the future President of the Royal 
Academy. 

Marriage is unquestionably as decided a turning-point 
in human destiny as can be. It is, however, a turning- 
point which,least of all, should be left to mere blind chance. 
Yet mere blind chance often rules the result. Everybody 
now recollects how Lord Byron staked on a toss up 
whether he should make his offer to Miss Milbanke or 
not. Mr. Grant asserts that there is an English duke now 
living who wrote the following letter, when marquis, to a 
friend with whom he had agreed to inspect some carriages 
in Long Acre : " It will not be necessary to meet me to- 
morrow to go to Long Acre to look for a carriage. 
From a remark made by the duke (his father) to-day, I 
fancy I am going to be married." Not only had the 
marquis left his father to choose a bride for him and to 
make the other necessary matrimonial arrangements, 
but when the intimation was made to him by the duke 
that the future marchioness had been fixed on, he 
seemed to view the whole affair as if it had been one 
which did not concern him in the least." We have a 
similar anecdote of the late Duke of Sutherland : " On 
the morning of the day of his marriage, a friend of his 
found him leaning carelessly over the railing at the edge 
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of the water in St. James's Park, and throwing crumbs 
of bread to the ducks. His friend, surprised to see him 
at such a place, and so engaged, within two hours of the 
appointed time for his marriage to one of the first women 
in England — one in whose veins the blood of the 
Howards flowed — exclaimed : " What, you here to-day 1 
I thought you were going to be married this morning ? " 
"Yes" was his answer, given with the most perfect 
nonchalance^ and throwing a few more crumbs to the 
ducks, without moving from the railing on which he was 
leaning — "yes, I believe I am.*' I should hope that 
sensible men do not often leave the choice of a wife 
to be determined in this indeterminate way. Nor yet, I 
hope, for the matter of that, the choice of a profession — 
more especially if that profession is the Church. I see 
that a set of gentlemen are now trying, vehemently, to 
release themselves from the shackles of their ordination 
vows. They say, in effect, that they were young ; that 
they were inexperienced ; that they have seen what they 
have liked better ; that they ought to have the liberty of 
another choice. I offer no opinion on this reasoning. 
But it is worth while to point out that every one of these 
considerations would equally apply to a claim to be 
released from marriage. Milton set forth the whole 
claim in his " Tetrachordon." Yet this is a length to 
which any legislature would decline to go. 

Every now and then, in history, or in the history of 
literature and science, we find some striking historical 
instance of turning-points in life. On such ground we 
see how a scandal about a bracelet, or the prohibition of 
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a banquet, wrought a revolution, and precipitated a 
dynasty. Look at literary or scientific biography. Think 
of Crabbe's timorously calling on Edmund Burke, and 
inducing him to look at his poetry. I have no doubt 
but Burke was very busy. But with lightning glance he 
looked over the lines, and satisfied himself that real 
genius was there. When Crabbe left the statesman, he 
was a made man. Burke, ever generous and enlightened, 
had made up his mind to take care of him. Or look at 
Faraday. He was only a poor bookseller's poor boy, 
working hard and honestly, but disliking his employment, 
and inspired with a pure thirst for knowledge. He had 
managed, somehow or other, to hear the great chemist, 
Humphry Davy, at the Royal Institution; and, with 
trembling solicitude, he sends him a fair copy of the 
notes which he had made of his lectures. The result is 
that Michael Faraday receives an appointment at the 
Royal Institution^ and lays the foundation of his splendid 
and beneficent career. Looking back to the past, that 
was a great moment in the life of Columbus, when, 
resting on a sultry day beneath the fierce Spanish sun, 
he asked for a drink of cold water at a convent-door. 
The prior entered into a conversation with him, and — 
struck by his appearance, and afterwards by the magnifi- 
cent simplicity of his ideas — gave him the introductions 
he so sorely needed ; and thus Columbus gave to Castile 
and Aragon a new world. 

And greater than any merely national event of out- 
ward honour and importance, a more wondrous turning- 
point in life, is that when some great thought, some 
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great discovery, has first loomed distinctly before the 
mind. One of Mr. Hugh Macmillan's admirable works 
reminds us of such a " moment." Seventeen years ago, 
late one afternoon, a hunter, led by the chase, came to a 
secluded spot in a forest on a slope, four thousand feet 
high, of the range of the Sierra Nevada. There, to his 
astonishment, he beheld vast dark-red trunks of trees 
rising for three or four hundred feet in the air, dwarfing 
all the surrounding forest, whose tops were still aglow in 
the sunset when darkness had fallen on all meaner 
growths. Thus was discovered the Wellingtonea gigantea 
of California, the most splendid addition of this generation 
to natural history. You may walk, you may even ride 
on horseback through the trunk of a fallen tree. Those 
alive are between two and three thousand years old, and 
those prostrate may have lain for thousands of years, and 
have been thousands of years old when they fell. The 
huntsman who first beheld them hastened away, as one en- 
chanted, to tell the marvellous story, and was not believed 
until repeated visits and measurements had been made. 
There is an eminent American writer who considers that 
there are two moments which stand pre-eminent in the 
intellectual history of our race. One of them was when 
Galileo for the first time looked through the first teles- 
cope, and the phases of Venus and the moons of Jupiter 
whispered to him the idea of myriad space peopled with 
myriads of worlds like our own. A second such 
" moment " was when a large quantity of fossil bones 
and shells was placed before the aged Bufifon for inspec- 
tion. To his amazement, he found that these remains 
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corresponded with no known remains of living creatures of 
the earth. In a moment there came before the old man's 
mind the vast idea of infinite time, peopled with other 
creations besides our own. " Filled with awe, the old 
man, then over eighty years of age, published his disco- 
very. In a kind of sacred frenzy, he spoke of the 
magnificence of the prospect, and prophesied of the 
future glories of the new science, which he was, alas ! too 
old to pursue." 

Dr. Carpenter in his " Report of the Dredging 
Operations of the Lightning^^ says that "The globei- 
gerina mud is not merely a cbalk formation, but a 
continuation of the chalk formation; so that we may 
be said to be still living in the age of chalikj^ Yes, 
layer by layer, the live atomies are laying the floorings 
of a new continent which we shall not see. It is a 
sublime thought. Perhaps still more interesting are 
his discoveries of abundance of active life far down in 
depths where all the philosophers had considered that 
life was impossible, thus checking the seemingly most 
final and authoritative decisions of science. Well, the 
philosopher may take a lesson, may take to heart the 
first and humblest lesson of science : to look on all 
opinions as in solution, all hypotheses as tentative ; 
and if some of our scientific luminaries become a little 
more modest and a little less dogmatic, it will be a 
wonderful era in their own lives and a special blessing 
to the next meeting of the British Association. 

Then accidents are turning-points which may bring 
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you to a sudden pause— to a dead wall. There are 
many accidents — fatal accidents — which, humanly 
speaking, might be avoided by taking things quietly. 
For instance, I almost wish we had a statistical account 
of the number of people who hare dropped down dead 
through running to catch the train, I saw in a provincial 
paper the other day a very queer account of a man 
attending his own inquest ! A coroner's jury had been 
summoned to hold an inquiry respecting the end of 
some deceased person. One of the jurymen so sum- 
moned was rather late. He and his fellow-jurors were 
to meet at a public-house. From the door of the hostel 
they watched him hastening very fast, and presently 
running. Suddenly he dropped. They hastened to him, 
but found that life was altogether extinct. The coroner, 
a shrewd, busy man, suggested that, as they were all 
there, it would be as well if they empanelled another 
juryman, and held both inquests at the same sitting. 
This was done ; and within an hour or two of the poor 
fellow's proceeding to attend the inquest, an inquest was 
held upon himself. 

Then, as to the morality of our theme. It was an 
old Greek Sophist, Prodicus by name, one of a body 
whom we think, despite Mr. Grote, to be justly enough 
abused, who gave us — Xenophon tells the story — that 
charming fable of the Choice of Hercules, which has 
been repeated in many forms and in many languages. 
It has been beautifully reproduced by Mr. Tennyson, 
when lone CEone tells " many-fountained Ida " of the 
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choice of Paris, when he turned away from Athene with 
her wisdom to Aphrodite with her love. Pythagoras 
took the letter Y as the symbol of human life : 

£t tibi, quae Samlos didaxit litera ramos. 

Pbrsius. 

The stem of the letter denoted that part of human life 
during which character is still unformed ; the right-hand 
branch, the finer of the two, represents the path of virtue, 
the other that of vice. As one of the commentators 
says, "The fancy took mightily with the ancients." 
There is a clearly-defined turning-point in life for you ! 
Of such "turning-points" I have here endeavoured to 
give some sort of rationale. My thesis is that most of 
them are to be eliminated from the catalogue of the 
contingent and the accidental, as being the legitimate 
effect and product of character; and, next, admitting 
the existence of what is fortuitous, I argue that the 
presence of chance is not a matter of chance, but 
designed by the great Artist who builds up individual 
life, and weaves it into the common warp and woof of 
all human life around us. 



GOING TO MUDIE'S 



INHERE constantly cgmes a time at the family 
break fast- table vhen it is discovered that it 
is time for somebody to " go to Mudie's." 
The cart will leave books at the bouse, or 
the boy in buttons will deliver his list at the libraries ; 
but this is a small item of business to which even very 
young ladies are competent to attend, and they feel that 
there is a personal satisfaction in attending to it oneself. 
There is a kind of parliamentary discussion at the 
breakfast-table as to what the fresh lot of books are to 
be. The young ladies in bewitching morning attire are 
in favour of the new novels and magazines. Some severer 
female in the group, the governess, or companion, or 
spinster aunt, of strongly-developed intellectual powers, 
opines in favour of some famous poHtical economist's 
treatiseon" Bimetallism," orsome eminent metaphysician's 
" Philosophy of the Unknowable." Paterfamilias thinks 
it only decent to fling in a few words in favour of the 
awful-sounding title, and these, being well chosen, convey 
the idea that all his leisure thoughts are concentrated 
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on such vast problems ; but in his own heart of hearts 
he strongly leans towards the lighter description of 
literature. The young man of the family is up to the 
times, and strongly advises that they should procure the 
last new book of mark, which has just been criticised by 
the morning newspaper or the weekly literary journal. 
He will change the books as he goes down to his office, 
or, if the girls like, he will meet them at Mudie's after 
four o'clock, and bring them home. This is what the 
girls like. The young people will probably take a stroll 
in the Park afterwards, and meet other young people; 
and if they can only entice the big brother into a shop, 
he will most likely be safe for a little present. There 
will be few pleasanter sights this afternoon than seeing 
those fresh, happy-looking girls at Mudie's. Perhaps, 
however, Adelaide only will be attending to the books, 
while Ethel is staying in the carriage as company for 
her Italian greyhound. 

How often have I borne my part in this " going to 
Mudie's 1 " It once occurred to me as a brilliant idea 
that if I went in the morning, the first thing after break- 
fast, I should have the officials all to myself, and books 
would be procured with the least possible delay. But 
as this brilliant idea is shared by no inconsiderable 
section of the community, there is quite a swarm of 
early birds alighting by the counter-side, and you gain 
no very material advantage. There are many persons 
who want to lay in a stock of mental provender for the 
day. What would the clerks in the Foreign Office, for 
instance, do without the matutinal novel ? I remember,. 
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when staying abroad at his Excellency's the Ambassador, 
the Government despatch- boxes were awaited with eager 
interest, because the Queen's messenger was the bearer 
of important — novels from Mudie's. The arrangements 
at New Oxford Street are so good, and the cleiks so 
prompt, that no one need be long detained except the 
individual of feeble and indecisive mind, who has pre- 
pared no list, and is in a lamentable state of mental 
uncertainty and confusion. He generally collapses into 
an adjacent seat, an object of scorn to every right- 
feeling man. With every provision, however, you cannot 
help being bewildered on a line summer afternoon in 
the height of the season. The interludes of rest are 
over directly lunching time is past. Then the carriages 
block up Museum Street and New Oxford Street. Then 
the powder-headed footmen carry to and fro the pack- 
ages of books. Then we have the frou-frou of silken 
stirs and the constant stream of the passers out and in. 
The appearance of the hall is itself very effective, with 
its Ionic pillars and railed galleries. The attendants are 
wheeling along in trucks sets of works too heavy to 
carry from the stacked heaps in neighbouring apart- 
ments. Sometimes when a new and important work 
has been issued, of which, perhaps, two thousand copies 
are taken, the copies are stacked and piled, and, coupled 
with any other unusual pressure, the intellectual granary 
becomes full to overflowing. The colour-effect of 
different bindings is very effective. Here you have a 
bookcase filled with the bright scarlet bindings ; here 
again you' have the dark blue and light blue, the dark 
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green and light green, pink and red, the fashionable 
magenta, and then the sober brown and black of graver 
works. 

Curious also it is to notice the different kinds of 
people who come. Some are merely light pleasure- 
seekers, who want an agreeable volume to help to kill 
time withal Some are bookworms, who will sit down 
and pore over the catalogue, not heeding much what 
they read so that they may satiate the mere love of 
reading. A little observation will help us to discern 
more distinctive varieties of readers. That quiet, self- 
possessed man, with a deeply acute face and that ex- 
pression of cynicism which has found the nose for its 
exponent, is a briefless barrister, who has, nevertheless, 
fine chances in the future, and in the meantime occupies 
himself with writing reviews, chiefly of the tomahawk 
description. He has in his hand a list of all the im- 
portant books coming out in his particular line of 
business, and calls in at Mudie's, the earliest bird of 
all, to see whether any copies have just been issued 
from the publishers. There are always a certain number 
of men who anxiously watch the book market, and in 
many cases obtain their early copies from Mudie's, 
although they are frequently supplied by the courtesy 
of publishers. Others come, who you know, by a kind 
of instinct, to be about to travel, and these especially 
abound towards the beginning of the Long Vacation. 
A man will not unfrequently take some of Mudie's books 
to Paris ; and they even come in very useful either with 
or against the rules, if you are going to St. Peters- 
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burg or New York. Then several people will pro- 
bably inquire in the course of the day for the Hon. 
Impulsia Gushington's sweet poem "Reeds from the 
River." It is artfully conceived that if the lady's friends 
make a simultaneous demand for her work from Mr. 
Mudie, that potentate will become profoundly impressed 
with its importance, and give an order for an edition. 
Mr. Mudie must find it difficult work to keep everybody 
in good-humour, and must almost expect to find 
publishers and writers alternately grateful and resentful. 
As you linger in the hall you see some bookish-looking 
man, with an anxious face, asking for some volume, and 
inquiring if there is much demand for it. Now that man 
is an author, and he has got good reason for his anxiety, 
for Mr. Mudie's assistants are the feelers of the public 
pulse, and they will be able to tell him almost unerringly 
whether his work is making its way or not. Disappears 
the author, and in the turn of a kaleidoscope some fast 
young man makes his appearance, perhaps an officer in 
the Guards, who knows that the fashion of the times is 
altered, and he can hardly make his way on in society 
without a little help from Mudie. To them enter, as 
they say in the stage directions, some pretty girls, perhaps 
the Adelaide and Ethel of whom we spoke, at whom the 
gallant officer gives admiring glances, of which the fair 
recipients are demurely unconscious. 

To that kind of individual to whom the respectful 
title of *'the moralist" is conceded, Mudie's library must 
bring its subjects of reflection, inasmuch as it faithfully 
mirrors certain tendencies of the age. The other day I 
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saw a calculation of the kind of books issued, which was 
something this way^Works of Science, i ; Works in 
History, etc, 3 ; Fiction, 3,500. This, however, is 
only a kind of fancy estimate. Mr. Mudie's interesting 
statistics present us with very different results, and show 
the proportion in a million volumes to be of history and 
biography about two hundred thousand ; of travel and 
adventure one hundred and fifty thousand ; of works of 
fiction four hundred and fifty thousand ; of miscellaneous 
literature, including works of science and religion and 
the principal reviews, about two hundred thousand 
volumes. 

Still, novels make the staple ; and, unhappily, there 
are very few novels which have a permanent value. You 
should only see the immense store of copies which are 
stowed away in Mr. Mudie's capacious vaults. They 
are cheapened and cheapened, and although the country 
circulating libraries are told that they may have a 
fabulously large number at a fabulously low price, there 
is still an uncomfortably large unsaleable residue. It \s 
very much to the credit of Mr. Mudie that he very care- 
fully watches the moral tendency of the different works 
which he admits into his library. At times, of course, 
there must be oversights, and the list is made, so far as 
may be, elastic, liberal, and expansive. Still, no book 
which public opinion would brand as a bad book is to be 
found here. The present generation has witnessed an 
extraordinary conflict between good and evil literature. 
In that conflict Mudie's Library has borne an honourable 
and beneficent place. The forces of good have obtained 
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a most signal triumph. Books with a tendency directly 
good immeasurably outnumber books with a tendency 
directly evil, and it is one of the happiest facts of the 
present day that a great library like this has no admission for 
books avowedly flagitious. But, "going to Mudie's" exhi- 
bits to us another very remarkable feature of our time. A 
class of books rivalling the best novels themselves in 
inieiest and popularity is a certain class of religious and 
semi-religious publications. The inference is sometimes 
sought to be drawn that the intellectual tendency of the 
age is somewhat sceptical and unorthodox. The facts, 
however, in the opinion of some who are eminently 
qualified to judge, fall to bear out this conclusion. The 
sudden and large circulation of such works is due to ex- 
traordinary literary merit or accidental circumstances. 

There is one other vast emporium hard by Mr. 
Mudie's, which is indeed of a kindred character, and the 
goers to Mudie's are frequent goers thereto. Of course 
I mean the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
Tybumia is not more the region of fashion, or the City 
the region of business, than Bloomsbury is the region of 
the book mart, so far as reading and readers are con- 
cerned. You have Mudie's, and you have the British 
Museum, and your path in Holboni or Oxford Street is 
almost lined with those bookstalls which are supposed 
to yield such delicious delights to spectacled bookwonns 
and poverty-stricken children of genius. As examples, 
you have Oliver Twist's kind friend, Mr, Brownlow, and 
Lord Lytton's child of poetry, Leonard Fairfield. A 
great value belongs to " Mudie's " as the necessary 
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complement and supplement to our hugest reading-room 
in the world. For at the British Museum a man can 
get almost any book he can possibly desire, with the 
exception, which is often like the roc's egg in Aladdin's 
palace, he cannot obtain an entirely new book. But 
here Mr. Mudie, like an amicably-disposed magician, 
comes to the rescue. He has old books, indeed, and he 
must strongly lean to the opinion that readers ought to 
take the old with the new, the fat with the lean. But 
new books are his specialty; and, although country 
correspondents may find in their boxes a plentiful share 
of old books, and grumble thereat, yet the Londoner 
who goes to Mudie's insists inexorably on the very last 
new books, and Mr. Mudie will rain them down upon 
him as fast as he wants them. I feel disposed to believe 
that the summit of human felicity is attained by the man 
who has a reading ticket at the British Museum, and is 
also a subscriber to a liberal proportion of books at 
Mudie's. He belongs equally to the past and to the 
present. He is totusy teres atque roiundus. He has 
readings when he goes abroad, and readings when he 
stops at home. The rainy day has no trouble, and the 
solitary evening no ennui. He has the cheapest, best, 
and most enduring kind of amusement. 

The whole book trade has become revolutionised. 
In a most important aspect we have undergone a vast 
social change. There are now, since the time of the 
last Reform Bill, more than a dozen books published 
where there used to be one, and a hundred readers 
where there used to be a dozen. In fine old country 
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libraries, where all used to be loneliness and stagnation, 
Mr. Mudie's books bring a fresh current of life, and 
remote provinces feel the ebb and flow of the London 
literary wave. It is not found, either, that the lending 
of books has spoilt the buying of books. People will 
still buy books as the best of presents, and the books 
which they keep by them as favourite associates and 
enjoyments. The literary appetite has, in part, been 
created by the literary supply, which lends it both 
satisfaction and incitement. Above all, what would 
be done in lonely country houses, and what by the 
pleasant seaside, and what in chambers of restlessness 
and confinement without that ozone of intellectual life 
which Mudie supplies? "Going to Mudie's" is too 
precious an emplo)anent to be consigned to other 
hands than my own. During the season I may be 
constantly observed in the department labelled Y. Z. 
(which initials, by the way, form a sound honourable to 
my employment), lending a gracious patronage to all 
new works of merit, and distributing benevolent smiles 
to those who imitate my steps. To those who do not 
go to Mudie's (a miserable minority) I say " Go " ; and 
to those who go I say, " Go yourself, and go often." 
"Going to Mudie's" is an institution. 



THE END. 
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Shipmates," " Femdyke," etc., etc 

" This ' tale of moving accidents by fliKid and field ' is Irom'fiist to 

last unuBoaU; Interesting. None of Captain ManTat's classical 

sea stories contain moie exciting experiences." — Afanung Pest. 

Future cmer, is.; ci«th gilt, as. dd. Festagt, 41/. 

Under Fourteen Flags. Being the Life and 

Adventures of Brigadier-General MacIvkr, a Soldier of 
Fortune. By Captain W. D. L'Estrange. 
" We should recommend every one who has exhausted Mayne Reid 
and other &«ourite writers 10 procure * Under Fourteen Flags,' 
and can promise that whoever does so in search of amusemeat 
and excitement will not have spent bis mooey in vain." — 
Pitlerial WerU. 

CroaiH iva, cttlh extra. Frke 33. 6J. Postage, 41/. 

Old Shipmates. By Claud Harding, R.N. 

"Few belter novels have made (heir appearance lately. The 
author write* vigorously and well."— Av/rmin. 

Crnm %vb, eleth extra. Price is. 6d, Paslagt, ^d. 

Duke's "Winton. By J. R. Henslowe, 

Authoi of " White and Red," " Dorothy Compton," etc. 
" A lair sample of historical romance." — liniis. 
*,* This work has been selected and approved by the London School 
Board as a school-prize. 

Crown 81W, eblh txtra. Price is. 6d. Pesiagt, ^d. 

The Bomance of a Mummy. By Th^ophile 

Gautier. Translated by M. Young. 
"M. Gautier has succeeded in vivifying ancient Egyptian life and 
tcenei ; relieving the sombreness of tragic events with the 
brightneii of a bewildung love epitode." 



JPOPULAR AUTJtlC 




Crfftim 9vc, Pricey picture beards, 2s, ; cloth gii 



BY HENRY CRESS^ 

Authof of " A Modem Greek Herome,'* 

A way Widow. 

" The author pleases from the outset ; hb br 
as captivating as the painfiil interest of hi 
altogether the story is readable and thrill 

BY VERB CLAVERI 

Author of " Barcaldine," et 

A Modem Deli 



"This novel deserves praise for its naturals 
and for the simple force with which it 
presented. " — Scotsman. 
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NEW TWO SHILLING NOVELS— ««ftV»«r-^ 

CrcwH %vo. Price^ picture boards, 2s,; cloth gilt, 2s,6d, Postage, /^d.. 

BT JAMES HHRPHY, 

Author of " The House on the Rath," " Convict No. 25," etc 

Hie Haunted Church. 

"The reader is carried on from start to finish with developments 
that never flag in the interest they excite, and that, when fully 
unfolded, reveal a plot skilfully conceived and well worked 
out. " — Preeman^s Journal, 

BY JOSEPH HATTON, 

Author of "John Needham's Double," "The Abbey Murder," etc. 

The Gay World. 

«To those who have not yet made acquaintance with 'The Gay 
World, ' all that can be said is that the sooner they do so the* 
better. In these latter days of sensational fiction a story of 
such enthralling interest is not often to be met with.''— 
Pictorial World. 

BY GERTRUDE FORDE, 

Author of " In the Old Palazzo," "A Lady's Tour in Corsica," 

Driven before the Storm. 

« 
" A powerful novel. The story has a strong and interesting plot, 
and will probably be widely read in its new and cheaper form." 

BT HUIRHEAD ROBERTSON. 
A Lombard Street Mystery. 

*' The favoorable opmion formed of this startling tale on its first 
appearamce b confirmed by a second reading — a fiut which in 
itself suffices to prove the superiority of the story to the ordinary 
run of seasational fiction." — Morning Post. 

BY PAUL B0UR6ET. 

Andrd Gonitis. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 

HOEY. 

'' The story is alive to the last, and much sincere, vigorous writing 
accumulates interest and expectation to the end." — PiccadiUii^ 



pre-eminent quality of pleasantness that 
which is never obtrusive, and art which 
nature. " — Aihtnctutn. 

BY MRS. CASHEL HO 
All or Nothing. 

" Mrs. Cashel Hoey is one of the few lady nov 
write far too little, but who, when they do y 
respected themselves and their public eq 
points, one of Mrs. Hoey's best books." — . 

BY THE HON. LEWIS WI» 
Qehenna ; or, Havens of Unr 

" Abounding, from beginning to end, in touche 
like descriptions ; and the story carries us 
blance of slowness, through striking scene 
volume in something not unlike wonden 
genius of the man who wrote it." — Wkiteh 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "ST. i 
The Blue Ribbon. 

*' The reader will be both pleased and intereste 
abounds in picturesque sketches of incident 
dialogue, and touches of pathos and quiet g 
surely make it popular." — Athenaum, 
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NEW TWO SHILUNQ VOLUMES-<^«AVw^^. 

Crown 8»tf. Prict^ picture boards^ 2s, ; cloth gilt^ 2s, 6d, Postage^ 4^. 

A House Party. By Ouida. 

Doctor Jacob. By M. Betham-Edwards* 
Hard Held. By Sir Randal H. Roberts, 

Bart. 

Records of a Stormy Life. By Mrs. 

HOUSTOUN. 

Stormy Waters. By Robert Buchanan. 
Jacobi's Wife. By Adeline Sergeant. 

The Son of his Father. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mig^on. By Mrs. Forrester, 

A Princess of Jutedom. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Cradled in a Storm. By Theodore A. 

Tharp. 

Jack Urquhart's Daughter. By Miss 

Minnie Young. 

Thro' Love and War. By Violet Fane. 
Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Queen Mab. By Julia Kavanagh. 

Forestalled. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
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"RITA'S" NOVELS. 

A Cheap Uniform Edition. 

Crown ^0. Price^ picture hoards^ 2s, ; cloth gilt^ 2s, 6d,; half morocco^ 

5x. 6</. each. Postage^ ^d. 



*' Rita's heioes and heroines are very human." — Lady's PictorictL 



1. Dame Durden. 

"Dame Durden is a charming conception." — Spectator, 

2. My Lady Coquette. 

"It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally could be kept up to 
this level" — Academy. 

o« V ivieiiiie. 

"Intensely dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation.** — Dmly 
Telegraph, 

4. Like Dian's Kiss. 

"A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character." — Standard, 

6. Countess Daphne. 

** Written with considerable skill.** — Athenaum, 

" All lovers of the divine art of music should read it, as it contains 
words on art matters which must fire their zeal and foster noble 
feelings. The story is full of interest.*' — Musical Review, 

6. Fragoletta. 

" A fascinating story, full of interest throughout." — Saturday Review, 

7. A Sinless Secret. 

" Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages. '* — TTU World 
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"RITA'S" lS^QrrEL&-c(mHnued. 

Crown 8«v. Price^ picture boards^ 2s, ; ehth giU^ 2s, 6d, ; half morocc0^ 

Jj. 6d, each. Postage^ 4/f. 

a 



'* A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold the attention 
of the reader. It is very well written, and has all the elements 
of popnlaritj." — Life, 

9. After Long Grief and Pain. 

** The moral of the story is sound, the dialogue is smart and lively^ 
the style clear and vigorous throughout." — Daily Telegraphs 

10. Two Bad Blue Eyes. 

" As a literary exponent of the emotions of the lovers of our day^ 
Rita is by no means below the average of her literary neighbouzs. 
In the present volume she has depicted a female St. Anthony, 
exposed to long and terrible temptations, yet arriving scathless 
at the goal of virtuous marriage with the man of her choice."— 
AlAenaum, 

11. Darby and Joan. 

*' The real attraction of the book lies in Rita's especial gift — ^the 
delineations of the thoughts and feelings of youth." — Morning 
f Poet. 

12. My Lord Conceit 

" Rita's books are so well known now that it does not need a critic 
to tell the public that her style is good, and the story she tells 
an interesting one. Her present stoty has these good points, 
and the merit besides of refinement in a great degree."— 
WhiiehaU Review, 

13« Corinna. 

"'Corinna' is a work of more than average merit The plot is 
neither deep nor intricate, but is both attractive and enter- 
taining, and the language is undeniably graceful, and at times 
poetic," — Court JoumaL 
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DORA RUSSELL'S NOVELS. 

A Cheap Uniform Edition. 
Crown %vo, Price^ picture boards ^ 2s, ; cloth gilt^ 2s, 64, Pbstagi, ^, 



" Miss Russell writes easily and well, and she has the gift of making 
her characters describe themselves by their dialogue, which is bright and 
natural. " — Atherutum, 

1. Footprints in the Snow. 

" There are here all the elements of tragedy. Miss Russell's sces^es 
are of a dramatic kind." — Daily News, 

2. The Vicar's Gtovemess. 

"Undoubtedly a clever and well- written story. A book which 
contains a good deal that is interesting, and indicate^ a reserve 
of something still better." — Times, 

3. Beneath the Wave. 

** Certain to become popular. The story is cleverly told. There is 
a strong sensational interest in each chapter." — Lloyd* s Weekly 
News, 

4. Annabel's Rival. 

"Some of the characters, especially that of the clever, worldly 
schoolmistress, are very cleverly drawn." — Standard, 

6. Lady Sefton's Pride. 

"We recommend ' Lady Sefton's Pride ' to anyone who has the 
toothache, and, unable to cure it, wishes to forget it. The tale 
is especially calculated to take the reader's attention away from 
himself."— Zi^^flry World. 

6. Quite True. 

"Possesses that one merit in a novel without which all others arc 
apt to be of little avail— it is exceedingly interesting." — Graphic, 

7. The Broken Seal. 

" The mystery is maintained with a skill which would not disgrace 
that master of this form of craft— Mr. Wilkie Collins."— Z?i»Vf 
News, 
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DORA RUSSELL'S NOVELS-^<'/</i>'»<^. 

Crown 8»#. Price^ picture boards^ 2J, ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, Postage^ 4^. 

a OroBsus's Widow. 

Miss Russell has a very good story to tell, and very well she telk 



<c 



it,"— Zi/^. 

9. Hidden in My Heart. 

" The plot is well constructed. It is an absorbing tale which has 
the wherewithal to become popular." — Morning Post. 



W. STEPHEN HAYWARD'S NOVELS. 

Crown %vo. Price, picture boards, 2s, ; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, Postage, ^ 

Barbara Home. 
The Secret Seven. 
The Woman in Reel 
The Stolen Will. 
The Black Flag. 
Diana's Defender. 
Ooloners Daughter. 
Left to the World. 



^1. Love against the World. 

*2. Hunted to Death. 

*3. Perils of a Pretty Girl. 

4. Ethel Grey. 

5. Caroline. 

6. Maude Luton. 

7. The Three Red Men. 
«3. John Hazel's Vengeance. 



♦9. 
♦10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

16. 
*16. 



N.B. — Those marked thus * are reprinting— will be ready in February, 



MARY CECIL HAY'S NOVELS. 

Crown Svo, Price, picture boards, 2s,; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, Postage, 4^. 

♦8. Brenda Torke. 



♦1. Old Myddelton's Money. 

2. Hidden Perils. 

3. Victor and Vanquished. 
♦4. The Arundel Motto. 
♦6. The Squire's Legacy. 
♦6. Nora's Love Te&t. 

*7. For Her Dear Sake. 



*9. Dorothy's Venture. 
10. Missing. 
*11. Under the Will 

12. Bid Me Discourse. 

13. Lester's Secret 



A Wicked Girl {One Shilling). 

N.B, — Those marked thus * are reprinting— will be ready in February.. 
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F. E. M. NOTLET'S NOVELS. 

Crewn Svc, Pnce, ^dure boards^ 2x. / elotk gilt^ 2x. 6d,; half mcrocM^ 

3x. 6d. each. Postage^ ^ 



1. Red Riding Hood. 

''We feel in reading this pure story that a mind speaks to our 
mind ; that it is not a mere voice telling an idle tale to be 
forgotten in an hour." — Sttnday Times, 

2. Beneath the Wheels. 

'' It may be affirmed that a larger accumulatioii of mysteries has 
seldom or never been heaped into one novel before, while the 
author may be complimented on having provided a satisfiictory 
key for every one of them." — Athenaum, 

3. Love's Crosses. 

"The author has written a fervent love story, abounding with 
passages of great warmth, and including a most sensational 
homicide. " — Athttumm, 



PERCY B. ST. JOHN'S NOVELS. 

Crown %vo, Price^ ficturt boards^ 2x. 



1. Sailor Onisoe. 

2. Snow Ship. 

3. Toung Buccane^. 



4. HyBeantiftil Daughter. 
6. The Daughter of the 
Sea. 



E. S. DREWRY'S NOVELS. 

Crown Sv0, Price, picture boards, is.; clMgiIi,2s,6<i,; haffmcrocco, y, 6d, 



1. Only an Actress. 

2. On Dangerous OTOimd. 



3. Baptised with a Ourse. 

4. A Death-Bing. 
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MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER'S NOVELS. 

Crown 8tv. Price^ pictun hoards^ 2s,; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d.; hcdf morocco^ y. W. 



1. mr. Nobody. 

2. Parted Lives. 

8. Both in the Wrong. 



4. Recollections of a 
Oonntry Doctor. 



MISS E. SPENDER'S NOVELS. 

Crown 8v0. Prict^ picture hoards^ 2s,; cloth gUt^ 2s. 6d,; hal/pwrocco, 3/. 6d, 



1. Restored. 

2. A True Marriage. 
8. Son and Heir. 



4. Eingsford. 

6. Until the Day Breaks. 



MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON'S NOVELS. 

Croztm Sitfo, Price^ pUturt hoards^ 2s,; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; half morocco, y, 6d. 



1. Vera NevilL 1 2. Pore Gold. 1 3. Wortii Winning. 



MRS. POWER O'DONOGHUE'S NOVELS. 

Crown 9foo, Price, picture hoards, 2s, ; cloth gilt, 2x. 6d, ; half morocco^ y, 6d, 



1. Unfairly Won. 



A Beggar oti Bsscv3^*^f^&- 
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VARIOUS AUTHORS' WORKS. 

Crown Svo, Price ^ picture hoards ^ 2s,; cloth gilt, 2s, 6/. Pas 'age, 4//. 



Scullydom. By P. A. Egan. 

The Nick of Time. By W. T. Hickman. 

Expiation. By E. P. Oppenheim. 

The Morals of Mayfair. By Mrs. Edwards. 

Britain's Slaves. By George Challis. 
Love's Strategy. By Adolphus Silberstein. 

The Tichbome Trial The Summing up of 

the Lord Chief Justice. 



Misses and Matrimony. By Lieut -Colonel 

Knollys. 

The Black Band ; or, Mysteries of Midnight. 
Illustrated by Gustave DorI 
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BLACKETT'S SELECT SHILLING NOVELS 

POPULAR AUTHORS. 



CrffWH SvOf paper cover, is,; 'ct9th^ is, 6d, each. Postage, 2d, 

The Havoc of a Smile. By L. B. Walford. 

Edelweiss. A Romance. By " Rita." 

Nurse Revel's Mistake, By Florence 

Warden. 

The Pretty Sister of Jos6. By Mrs, 

Hodgson Burnett. 

Roland Oliver. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

Mated from the Morgfue. By John A. 

O'Shea. 

Forging the Fetters. By Mrs. Alexander. 
The Queen's Scarf By D. Christie Murray. 

The Haunted Fountain. By Catherine 

Macquoid. 

Favour and Fortime. By the Author of 

" Jack Urquhart's Daughter." 

09, Dark Street. By F. W. Robinson. 
A Wicked Girl. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Allen, M.P. By G. A. Henty. 



The Argonauts of North Liberty. By 

Bret Harte. 

The Abbey Murder. By Joseph Hatton. 



/ 
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SELBOT SHILLING 'iHOTEU&-coniinutd. 

CrvwH 8rv, paper cover ^ is.; eloih, is, 6d, each. Postage^ Td, 

A Mere Child. By L. B. Walford. 
Love Until Death. By R. Whelan Boyle. 
The Queen's Token. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Rainy June. By Ouida. 

Don Gtesualdo. By Ouida. 

John Needham's Double. By Joseph 

Hatton. 

James Daunton's Pate. By Dora Russell. 
Betty's Visions. By Rhoda Broughton. 
Topside and Turvey. By Percy Fitz- 

GERALD. 

Beforehsuid. By L. T. Meade. 

This Series will be exclusively reserved to the works of well-known 
Authors. Other volumes are in course of preparation, and will 
be published at short intervals. 



• • 



Price, paper cever^ is. Postage, 2d, 

Laying Down the Cards. By the Hon. 

Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. 

Price, paper cover, is, ; cloth, is, 6d, Postage, 2d, 

A Fatal Affinity. By Stuart Cumberland. 

'* The ' weird story ' is related in thrilling style, and has in it the 
elements of popularity among lovers of sensational literature." 
'^Literary World, 
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ONE SHILLINa NOVELS— ^iw«AVf«^^. 

J^rice, paper ccver^ is. Ulusirated, F»stage^ 2d. 

Doubt. Second Edition. By James S. Little. 

"Mr. Little may be heartily congratulated on his artistic and 
powerful story." — Public Opinion, 

Prici^ paper c0Vir^ is. Postage^ 2d. 

The prime of the Gtolden QuUy. By 

Gilbert Rock. 

** Faithfully represents the lawlessness at the gold-diggings when 
the first rush began." — Court Circular. 

Price^ paper cover^ is. Postage^ 2d. 

Against the Grain. By C. T. C. James. 

" The reader will thoroughly enjoy the story." — Academy, 
Price^ paper cever^ is. Postage^ 2d. 

In the Shadow of Death. By Sir Gilbert 

Campbell, Bart. 

Price^ paper cover^ is. Postage^ 2d, 

Mad Love; or, An Artist's Dream. Trans- 
lated from the Russian of Vsevolod Garshin. 

Crown 8vtf, /oAr cover^ is. Postage^ 2d. 

Galloping Days at the Deanery. By 

Charles James. 

''A hearty laugh may be got out of 'Galloping Days.' There is 
real comedy in this sketch." — Academy. 

New Edition. Price, paper caoer^ is. ; clotk^ is. 6d. Posiage, 2d. 

At What Cost- By Hugh Conway, Author 

of « Called Back," etc 

Twenty-fifth Thousand. Price, paper cover, is. ; cloth, is. 6d, Postage, 2d. 

Sappho: a Romance of Art and Love. By 
Alphonse Daudst. 

" No man or woman of sense can say that it is anything but a good 
book, and a book to read."— C<mf/ and Society Review. 
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ONE SHILLINa TS[QrT&\^-continued. 

With fulUpagt IllustroHons, PrUt^ paper ctver^ is. Postage, 2d, 

The Wife's Sacrifice (Martyre!) By Adolphe 

D'Ennery. Translated by H. Sutherland Edwards. 

" The story is a very exciting one, full of strong situations and start- 
ling incidents, so that the reader is carried along breathless. "— 
People, 

Price, paper cover, is. Postage, 2d, 

The Divorced Princess (Divorcee). By 

Reni^ de Pont-Jest. 

" A better shillings worth to while away the tedium of a railway 
journey could scarcely be wished for." — Liverpool Courier, 

Price, paper cover, is, ; cloth, is, 6d, Postage, 2d. 

Memoirs of Cora Pearl. Written by Herself, 

Uniform with " Memoirs of Cora PearL" Price, is. Postage, 2d, 

Memoirs of Rose Pompon. Written by 

Herself. 

Price, paper cover, is. Postage, 2d, 

Baffled. By Shirley B. Jevons. 

" A really clever, realistic story, full of strong character-drawing 
and exciting incident, and, as a whole, excellent change for a 
shilling. " — Society, 

Price, paper cover, is,; cloth, is, 6d, Postage, 2d, 

Slowborough ; or, Rural Felicity. By Frank 

E. Emson, Author of " Our Town." 

Price, paper cover, is,; cloth, is, 6d, Postage, 2d, 

Innocent or Guilty? By Marion Greenhill. 

Price, paper cover, is, ; cloth, is, 6d, Postage, 2d, 

The Silent Shore, By John Bloundelle- 

BURTON. 

" It is really admirably written, and from first to last it has strong 
dramatic interest. It may fairly take its place among the best 
stories of the kind.'' — Scotsmcm, 
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ONE SHILLING HOTEL^a— continued. 

Price, paper caver^ is. Postage, 2d, 

Three Lucky Shots. By Oscar Park. 

" It is an extremely good story of the sensational type. The incidents 
are natural, the plot is pieced together in a workmsui-like 
manner, and the book is altogether very pleasant reading.** — 
IVhtiehatt Review, 

Price, paper cover, is. Postage, id. 

Musical Snares. By Annabel Gray. 

*' A smart exposi, in fictional form, of the wiles of musical agents, 
told in a bright and telling fashion." — Society, 

Price, paper cover, is, ; cloth, is, 6d, Postage, 2d, 

The Cabman's Daughter. 

** A simple and unpretentious tale of London life. Humour is not 
wanting, and the love-making will please by its naire prettiness." 
—LUyd's, 

Price, paper cover, is, ; clot A, is, 6d. Postage, 2d, 

The Cithern: Poems for Recitation. By Mrs. 

Aylmer Gowing, Author of "Ballads and Poems," etc. 

'* Mrs. Gowxag's rerse is" easy and flowiag, and her poetry heart- 
stirring and vigorous. There is nothing in this Httle volume 
that is not deserving of praise.'' — Tablet, 

Crown %vo, paper cover, price is. 

The Great Landlords of London. With 

Map of the Estates. By Frank Banfield, M.A. 

" I recommend this book to all who wish to understand the working 
•f the great landlord system in the metropolis.'' — Truth, 

*' We ooMmend the study of this book to every tenant intesected in 
the power wielded by the ground landlord." — Daily Chronicle, 

Price, paper cover, is, Postaee, 2d, 

Imprisoned in the House of Detention 

for Libel. By John Dawson. 

"This is a well- written and readable account •( the experience •fa 
well-knowtt journalist and dramatic critic, written during a 
period of temporary obscurity within the walls of Her Majesty's 
prison at Qerkenwell." — Lad/s Pictorial, 
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SI XPENNY NOVE LS, 

GUSTAYE AIMARD'S INDIAN TALES. 

Author's Copyright Cheap Edition. 
Crown Zvo, Pricey paper cover ^ 6d, ; cloth Hmp^ ix. Postage ^ 2d, 



First Series. 

1. Trappers of Arkansas. 

2. Border Rifles. 

3. Freebooters. 

4. White Scalper. 

Second Series. 

6. Goide of the Desert. 

6. Xnsurgent Chief. 

7. Flying Horseman. 

8. Last of the Aucas. 

Third Series. 

9. Uissonri Outlaws. 

10. Prairie Flower. 

11. Indian Scout 

12. Stronghand. 

Fourth Series. 

13. The Bee Hunters. 

14. Stoneheart. 

15. Queen of the Savannah. 



Fifth Series. 

16. Buccaneer Chief 

17. Smuggler Hero. 

18. Rebel Chief 

Sixth Series. 

19. The Adventurers. 

20. Pearl of the Andes. 

21. Trail Hunter. 

Seventh Series. 

22. Pirates of the Prairies. 

23. Trapper's Daughter. 

24. Tiger Slayer. 

Eighth Series. 

25. Gh>ld Seekers. 

26. Indian Chief 

27. Red Track. 

Ninth Series. 

28. The Treasure of Pearls. 

29. Red River Half Breed. 



Each Series cUso published in volume form, price ^ cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, 
The wkole carefully revised and edited by Percy B. St. John. 

Price, paper covers, 6d,; cloth limp, is. Postage, 2d, 

How to Live on a Shilling a Week. By 

One who has Tried It. 

'* The author shows how it can be done. As exhibiting possibilities 
the suggestions are interesting.'' — News of the PVorld. 

Cheaper Edition, price^ Paper cover, 6d, Postage, 2d 

The Cithern : Poems for Recitation. By Mrs. 

Aylmer Gowing, Author of " Ballads and Poems," etc. 

. ** A most charming little volume, containing many pieces that are 
suitable for recitation, and are by this time widdy known and 
appreciated." — Lad^s Pictorial, 
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ATTRACTIVE PICTURES AND STORIES 
FOR T0UN6 CHILDREN. 

BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED TOY BOOKS. 

With Stories Written by Miss F. M. GALLAHER. 
Carefully printed on superfine paper in large clear type. 



Eleven Coloured Plates. Pricey picture boards^ is, 6d. Postage, yi. 

Children's Chums. Stories by Miss F. M. 
Gallaher. 

Contains bright and pleasing pictures of children and their pets, and 
simple stories in large type. 

Six Coloured Plates, Price, stiff picture wrapper, dd. Postage^ id, 

A Night at the Circus. Stories by Miss 

F. M. Gallaher. 

Contains attractive coloured illustrations, and simple reading in 
large type. 

Six Coloured Plates, Price, stiff picture wrapper, 6d, Postage, id. 

Baby's Book. Stories by Miss F. M. 

Gallaher. 

Contains brightly coloured pictures and reading suited to very 
young minds. 

•'Jessie Rayne," in Truth, says : " I have only time to mention 
three children's picture books, 'A Night at the Circus,' 
* Baby's Book,' both fairly good, and ' Children's Chums,' very 
good indeed." 

** Delightful books for the small children in the nursery. The type 
is large and easy to read by those who have gained that accom- 
plishment, and the stories are not beyond the comprehension 
of very little ones." — Court Circular, 



2d 
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BRITISH STANDARD HANDBOOKS. 

Pria^ picture c evers^ Illustrated^ id, eacA . Postage, y^d. 
A NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS 

SPO RTS AND PASTIM ES. 

Each book is complete in itself. These Handbooks are perfect ency- 
dopsedias of information upon their respective topics. They readily 
commend themselves as marvels of cheapness. 



FIRST SXBZXS. 

1. Rowing and Sculling. 

2. Cricket. 

3. Bicycling and Tri- 

cycling. 

4. Fishing. 

6. Swimming. 

6. Athletic Exercises for 

Health and Strength. 

7. Field Sports. 

8. Fowls. 

9. Pigeons. 

10. Babbits. 

11. Card Games. 

12. Ohess. 

13. Football 

SECOND 8KRIXS. 

14. Athletic Games of 



15. Skating and Games 

on the Ice. 

16. Draughts and Back- 

gammon. 

17. Song Birds. 

18. Fireworks. 

19. Parlour Coxyurer. 

20. Book of Pets. 



21. Boxine, Wrestling, and 

Fencm^ or the Art 
of Self-Def(Nice. 

22. Chemical Wonders for 

Home Exhibition. 

23. G]rmnastic Exercises. 

24. The Hagic Lantern. 
26. The Student Collector. 

26. Dogs : How to Keep 

and Train them. 

TBIRD SBEtlBS. 

27. Lawn Tennis. 

28. Puzzles and Riddles. 

29. Riding and Driving. 

30. Hand and Finger 



31. Archery. 

32. Vocal and Optical 

Deceptions. 

33. Toy Boats and Sailing 

Craft. 

34. Fencing. 

36. Burlesque Giants and 
Dwarfr. 

36. Thought Reader. 

37. Billiards : Ball and 

Cue Games. 

38. Punch and Puppets. 



« * 
* 



39. Toung Play-Actor. 

Also published in 3 volumes. First, second, and third Series, each 
containing thirteen books, price, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. each. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 

HANDSOMK, Useful, and Well Boxtod, 



Qin BOOKS AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

Jilustraied with Hundreds of Comic Cuts. Price^ cloth gilt ^ Illustraiid^ 2s, td. 

Postage^ 4d, 

Meny and Wise : a Book for all Seasons. 
By Bret Hartb, Mark Twain, Max Adeler, 
Danbury Newsman, etc. 

IVith Coloured Plates, Crown Svo. Price^ cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 

Postage, 4^. 

Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput, Brobding- 

nag, and Houyhnhnmland, with an account of the Yahoos, 
By Lemuel Gulliver, Mariner. 

Crown Svo, Price, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 

Postage, 4//. 

The Pierced Heart: a Romance. By Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, Price, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Illustrated, as, 6d, 

Postage, 4d, 

The Star of Empire : a Tale. By Captain 

Mayne Reid. With numerous Illustrations. 



AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Crown Svo, Price, cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d, Postage, 4//. 

Stories Grandma Told. By Mary D. 

Brine. With numerous fine Engravings on Wood. 

Crown Svo, Price, cloth, elegant, gilt edges. Illustrated, 2s, 6d, Postage, 4d. 

Frank Weatherall. By W. C. Metcalfe. 

A Story of Adventures in the Merchant Navy. With 
Illustrations on toned paper. 
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ILLUSTRATED GHPT BOOKS^-coniinued. 

Croum 8titf. Priest clfftk, beveUd hoards^ gUt idges^ lUmiratcd^ 2s* 6<f. 

Postage^ ^ 

The Gtolden Bangers. By Gabriel Ferry. 

An exciting Tale of Treasure-seeking among the Indians. 
IllttsUated by Gustave Dor^ 

Craum 8^. Price, chih gilt, JUmircUed, 2s, 6d, each. Postage, $d. 

The British Standard Illustrated 

Practical Handbook of Sports and Pastimes. Vols. I., II., 
and III. With Diagrams, Plans, and every design pos- 
sible for all Games, Sports, and Pastimes, forming a com- 
plete Encyclopaedia on the various topics. 

Price, picture paper boards, lllustraied, 2s. 6d, Postage, 4/. 

Twice Round the Clock. By George 

Augustus Sala. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown So«i Copyright Edition, Price, picture cover, lUustrated, 2s, 6d, 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

By William Carleton (Ireland's Greatest Novelist). 
With the whole of the Plates by D. Maclisb, R. A. Con- 
taining several Traits and Stories never before published. 



GIFT BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Crown %vo. Price, handsomefy bound, cloth gilt. Illustrated, y, 6d, 

Postage, 5^ 

The Boy's Birthday Book. By Mrs. S. C 

Hall, William Howitt, Augustus Mavhew, Thomas 
Miller, and G. A. Sala. Illustrated with hundreds of 
Engravings by Eminent Artists. 

Crown $vo. Price, ornamental cloth, gill edges, bevelled boards. Illustrated, 

y, 6d. each. Postage, $d. 

The British Standard Illustrated 

Practical Handbook of Sports and Pastimes. Vols. I., II., 
and III. With Diagrams, Plans, and every design pos- 
sible for all Games, Sports, and Pastimes. Illustrated 
with nearly one hundred original Engravings. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS— ^e?«AVwft»/. 

Demy 8w. PrUe^ cloth gilt. Illustrated, y, 6d, Postage, $d. 

Twice Round the Clock. By George 

Augustus Sala. With numerous Illustrations. 

Croitm Svo, Copyright EdUion. Price, cloth, gilt top, bevelled boards. 

Illustrated, 3^. 6d. Postage, 6d, 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

By William Carleton (Ireland's Greatest Novelist). 
With the whole of the Plates by D. Maclise, R. A, Con- 
taining several Traits and Stories never before published. 



THE BEST GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 

CrewH 8p0. Price, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges. Illustrated, ^s. 

Postage, 6d, 

The Boy's Own Treasury. Contains Amuse- 

ments of all kinds — ^indoor and outdoor. 

niustrated with 500 descriptive and original Engravings, comprising 
Science, Drawing, Painting, Constructive Wonders, Rural Affairs, Wild 
and Domesticated Animals, Outdoor Sports and Indoor Pastimes, Repertory 
of Home Amusements and Healthful Recreations. 



THE BEST GIFT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 

Crown 9vo, Price, ornamental cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back, bioeUed 

boards. Illustrated, Ss, Postage, 6d, 

The Girl's Own Book. A complete Reposi- 
tory of Amusements, Studies, and Employments. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 250 original Engravings. 



Imperial Svo, Price, cloth pit, profusely illustrated with whole page 
Engravings, ys, 6d, reduced to 3/. 6^. Postage, 6d» 

George Cauldfleld's Journey. By Miss 

Braddon. And other Stories. Profusely illustrated by 
eminent Artists specially engaged for this purpose. 



CHEAPER EDITION, Crown %vq. Fria 31. 6rf. lUustraUJ. 

DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 




H'iTH SIXTEEN FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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